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CHAPTER XV. 
‘THE THOUGHTS OF BYGONE HOURS.’ 


Yes, ‘little things’ brought back 
to Mrs. Keane ‘the thoughts of by- 
gone hours.’ So completely had all 
the enjoyments of life dropped from 
her, that she had fallen to loving 
and lingering over a few inanimate 
objects that appertained to the 
past, and of breathing to them her 
sorrows and misfortunes as though 
they were gifted with feelings and 
sympathies. 

Certes, it was only to the inani- 
mate things that she did breathe 
the story of her woes and wrongs, 
for no human ear ever heard her 
complain. 

And so it was that, when the 
battered old armchair came back 
into her possession so suddenly 
and unexpectedly, like a morsel of 
driftwood rescued from a flood, it 
became inexpressibly dear to her. 
She hailed it, in her morbid lonely 
existence, almost as a sign that 
Providence had not utterly for- 
gotten her. She wept over it—large 
genuine tears, that oozed up slowly, 
but surely, in her eyes, and trickled 
down her careworn face on to the 
faded amber cushion. And the 
very tears were an inner source of 
relief, for, as a rule, they lay down 
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heavily on her heart, as though 
kept there by the presence of heavy 
trouble ; and God help the unfor- 
tunate man or woman whose tears 
don’t spring to the surface, but lie 
buried and frozen over by a deadly 
weariness of life, a perpetual dull 
kind of pain. 

In her complete solitude—for 
Mrs. Keane was left entirely to her 
loneliness—she fell to loving the 
old chair, and added it to the list 
of treasures—worthless and hideous 
to all save herself—which nothing 
had induced her to part with—no, 
not even the very depths of poverty, 
the cravings of hunger, or even As 
importunity. The chair,as has been 
said before, was old and stained and 
shabby beyond redemption. In 
many a place the richness of the 
amber had turned into a neutral 
tint, and glimpses of the coarse 
underlining showed through the 
frayed edges of the seams; in 
many a place the very passable 
carving of the wood had broken 
away hopelessly, and the pieces 
were lost. Still the poor woman 
believed that something might be 
done to bring back the old splen- 
dour. 
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No matter how much time was 
needed—and time was one of the 
things freely at her command—she 
could not pass it more pleasantly 
than while employed in the work 
of rejuvenating that old household 
friend. During her whole exist- 
ence she had been a woman full of 
resources, and gifted with a good 
deal of thought and energy, until 
lately. Lately she had broken 
down in an immeasurably short 
space of time, losing apparently all 
desire, all strength, and all hope. 

It was only in the exercise of her 
really varied talents that she had 
found any recreation in life. Seldom 
perhaps in this world had splendid 
endowments been so trampled down 
and wasted as they had been in the 
wreck of this woman, Mrs. Keane., 

Living now aimlessly, as it were, 
it was fortunate for her whenever an 
object presented itself that might 
distract her thoughts from herself 
and her painful history, even only 
for awhile. The very dilapidation 
of the old bit of furniture was, in a 
certain sense, a comfort to her. 
With her own hands she would 
build it up again, renew the faded 
cushion, weave-in the frayed damask 
flowers with the cunning of hand 
she knew so well. So each day, 
through a tangled mist of anxiety 
and fear, she examined the silk and 
mended the gaping covering with 
gentle fingers, sighing tenderly, as 
though an old, old friend had just 
returned, in need of her care and 
help. 

Sometimes she smiled a little as 
she worked-——a sad transient smile 
—for now and then a bright me- 
mory would come, and throw off 
the shadow and cast a gleam of 
brightness around. Mrs. Keane 
had been a beautiful woman once, 
the mistress of a magnificent home, 
which had been dashed into ruin 
by a single act. 

She had started a second time 
in a race for happiness, and had 
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failed in reaching the bourne—but 
we will not anticipate. One morn- 
ing, feeling more sad and disheart- 
ened than usual, Mrs. Keane began 
early at her work. She had been 
delayed more than once from want 
of material, or the means to pur- 
chase it — for small sums to a 
proud woman are as difficult of 
attainment as large ones—and 
necessity now put off her task, 
which she was eager to finish. A 
sudden thought seized her. A small 
work-table, which was also in her 
list of familiar friends, might con- 
tain the material she required 
among the débris of some poor pro- 
digal supply. She opened the rusty 
lock with difficulty; and after a 
search among skeleton reels, found 
some tangled fragments of silk, and 
began to assort them as well as she 
could through the dull mist that 
floated before her vision. 

She knelt before the chair and 
began to work in earnest, weaving 
in the threads dexterously. She 
was dreadfully depressed in spirit ; 
and as she worked a whole black 
swarm of recollections came like 
ravens, croaking and flapping their 
wings round her; such recollections 
as are futile, yet cruel, asking the 
human soul why it did this rash 
thing or that wild deed, and how 
it could have been mad enough to 
evoke such bitter penalties as must 
hunt down the after-life with ten 
thousand stings and sorrows. 

Alas, which of us has not had 
such questions asked by memory? 
And how hopeless it has seemed to 
search even for an answer to the 
same, save and except that ‘ man 
is born to sorrow as the sparks fly 
upward’! 

Mrs. Keane remembered herself 
young and wealthy and lovely, 
among the best aristocracy of the 
land—a brilliant woman, for whom 
the best sunshine of the world 
seemed too dim and tame. 

Then she was in foreign coun- 
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tries with her father, who had been 
chosen to negotiate weighty mat- 
ters of national interest—-a mother- 
less girl, impetuous from ill-regu- 
lated genius, and wilful either in 
the wrong or the right—so wilful 
that the first great step of life had 
been taken in defiance of the father, 
who understood the character of 
the man she married, and would 
gladly have saved her from the 
evil destiny she madly shaped for 
herself. 

Then a few years loomed up 
before her, years of reckless extra- 
vagance, seasons at gambling hells, 
alternate poverty and prodigality, 
children that died for lack of care 
—one only that lived in spite of 
neglect ; a reckless life, over which 
she had lost all control. 

Vividly before her rose up a grand 
funeral—her father’s, a funeral pic- 
turesque in its solemn mournful- 
ness—regrets deep and bitter that 
followed that death, a sense of utter 
desolation, a yearning desire to 
follow the lost even unto eternity, 
to claim forgiveness for her dis- 
obedience, to confess her punish- 
ment, and to set her soul free from 
remorse. 

So far as he could, her father had 
forgiven her. All that the next 
heir might not claim by entail 
he gave her, thus crowning her 
with coals of fire. She would have 
yielded up every shilling in the 
world to have heard one word of 
love and pardon from the dead lips ; 
but the man she had married had 
no such remorseful notions, and, 
unscrupulous in all things, wasted 
his wife’s substance, spent his days 
in drink and debauchery, and 
evoked from his wife contempt and 
hate. 

Then there rose before the kneel- 
ing woman thoughts that brought 
a swift deathly pallor to her cheek. 
For a moment she swayed as she 
knelt, and clutched at the arm of 
the old chair for support ; but only 


for a moment: memory seemed to 
drag her on and on, right through 
her long life of strange vicissitude ; 
and she remembered how, when 
the bloom of youth had faded out 
and her face had grown less fair, 
that happiness—happiness such as 
she had never dreamt of—had come 
to her again, through the almost 
idolatrous passion ofa man eighteen 
years younger than herself. 

Yet through the happiness, the 
care, the wealth heaped on her, 
she had felt a certain sense of shame 
that her high birth had mated itself 
with a self-made man. Her own 
actions had severed her from her 
aristocratic relatives, and this mar- 
riage seemed to drift her further 
and further from the high estate to 
which she was born. ‘True, she 
had loved Steven Keane—she loved 
him even yet—but trouble and 
humiliation, as a rule, do not ele- 
vate human nature, and they had 
not elevated hers. Mrs. Keane 
suffered besides all those elements 
ofself-torture and distrust which ap- 
proaching age brings most bitterly 
into the life of a woman who has 
been both beautiful and courted 
by the world. At any rate, the 
mature wife was not trustful and 
really happy with her young hus- 
band, handsome and fond as he 
was, after the first few years of 
married life had passed. Did she 
wonder now why it had been so? 
Did she recognise in her own cha- 
racter those warring elements which 
had shipwrecked hers and Steven 
Keane’s happiness, and perhaps 
their worldly fortunes? Did she 
compare the middle-aged man, 
carrying under his dissipated life 
only the vestiges of a gentleman, 
and whose harsh tones and cruel 
taunts made her tremble, with the 
splendid young man who had sworn 
the most solemn oaths a thousand 
times that she would never, never 
grow old to him; that the time 
could never come when she would 
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cease to be to him the best and 
most beautiful of women ? 

Yes, she went through it all; 
memory implanted sting by sting 
in her bosom ; but what she recol- 
lected most was how cruel Steven 
Keane was to her now. Time and 
improvidence had swept all his 
possessions away, and his good 
feelings with them. The marriage, 
in which love had seemed to defy 
time, had ended ,in wrecking the 
man both in fortune and character; 
for, in giving him everything else, 
the wife had failed in conferring 
that home content which is the 
very soul and essence of domestic 
bliss. 

It appeared to Mrs. Keane as if 
she were doomed to see everything 
she loved sink into ruin. Had she 
questioned herself thus years be- 
fore, the fate that lay so heavily 
upon her now might have perchance 
been averted. But, like many an- 
other rudderless woman, she had 
plunged into the whirling current 
of life, and made no effort to seek 
the deeper and purer waters which 
should bear every woman forward 
toward the eternal life, where all 
true womanhood must seek per- 
fection. 

It was too late now; too late, 
at any rate, for any hope of influ- 
ence over that one man. /7s life 
was wrecked, and with it Aer old 
age went down utterly, like the 
hull of a vessel from which masts, 
rigging, boats, and bulwarks had 
all been ruthlessly swept away. 
She knew and felt all this; she 
thought, with a keen undying re- 
gret, as her needle flew in and 
out of the old silk which she 
was weaving together, that the 
broken texture of her life never 
could be woven together again. 
As she worked, her mind slowly 
swerved round to the present, and 
a more dismal gloomy prospect 
never presented itself to the mind 
of a weary woman than was pre- 
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sented to hers that morning. Steven 
Keane had gone out, and before 
he left he had taunted her for being 
an encumbrance to him; reviled 
her because, in fear and trembling, 
she had mentioned the lodging- 
house keeper’s urgent demand for 
money. When things had come to 
their worst with the two, it fre- 
quently happened that Steven 
Keane did not return home for 
weeks together, leaving his wife to 
the pain and dread that was sure 
to follow his absence ; for, as has 
been said, she loved him still. 

She did not expect him now, 
since he had left her in wrath, with 
a sneer on his mouth and with cruel 
words, that had stung her trebly 
more than nettles. It might be 
that some caprice would keep him 
away for ever, she thought to her- 
self; for, alas, she had nothing— 
nothing with which to lure him 
back. Her tears and grief angered 
him, her age gave him a fit subject 
for taunts and sneers and scorn. 
She could not tell herself why she 
even wished him to return. Better, 
far better for them—especially for 
him—if she could lie down and 
die, and be buried out of his sight 
for ever. 

With these miserable reflections 
thronging upon her, Mrs. Keane 
let the needle drop; and leaning 
her head back against the chair, 
she gave herself up to a train of 
thought, when a soft step crept up 
the stairs, and a little knock made 
her start and listen. 

‘Come in,’ she said, as she un- 
bolted her door ; and she drew her- 
self up with her old dignity, for she 
expected to see the lodging-house 
keeper’s grim face, and dreaded it 
as only a proud woman dreads one 
she owes money to. 

Faint as the bidding was, it 
reached Nell Weston, who opened 
the door and walked timidly in. 

‘ Ah, it is you again !’ cried Mrs. 
Keane, brightening out of the ap- 
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prehension that had seized upon 
her. ‘What have you to sell to- 
day ?” 

‘Nothing, lady—that is, nothing 
that I haven’t promised to regular 
customers. But, if you please, I 
wanted—’ 

The child reddened and stam- 
mered, and then paused completely 
in her speech. 

‘Why, Nell, what makes you 
blush and hesitate in this way ?’ 

* Me! Oh, nothing,ma’am. Ionly 
came to see if you were well, and 
if—if the chair was all right.’ And 
leaning over, Nell inserted her 
small fingers in a yawning rent. 
‘The cover still wants mending, 
ma’am,’ she said confusedly, back- 
ing towards the door. 

‘Yes, that is a very large rent,’ 
Mrs. Keane remarked. ‘I will 
mend that next; but are you going 
already, Nell? 

‘I only came for a moment, 
ma'am. I wanted, and Lennard 
wanted, so much to know that you 
were getting on nicely, and com- 
fortably here, and that—’ 

The child stopped speaking 
again, her sweet face glowing a 
brighter crimson, and a shy look 
came into her pretty blue eyes; 
then she suddenly turned the han- 
dle of the door, and dropping a 
curtsy, disappeared down the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Keane was surprised at the 
unusual embarrassment in the little 
creature’s manner ; but engrossed 
in her own worries, she sat down 
again and recommenced her work, 
mechanically going first to the 
yawning gap which Nell had 
noticed. 

As she examined it, she felt a 
small ‘ bulge’ in the cushion cover, 
and a glimpse of tissue paper met 
her eye. Hastily drawing it out, 
she opened a tiny packet, and three 
bright golden sovereigns fell into 
her lap. 

Three sovereigns! She had paid 
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two pounds with difficulty, and this 
was the exact sum she owed the 
proprietress of that wretched lodg- 
ing, but which, in spite of its mean- 
ness, was the only shelter she could 
afford. 

How could the money have got 
there? she wondered. She was a 
nervous woman, and for an instant 
she almost recoiled from touching 
it. It seemed so strange and weird- 
like, coming in that mysterious way ; 
then it flashed on her like light- 
ning that the child Nell had put it 
into the yawning silk. She deter- 
mined to return those three sove- 
reigns, however, which to her, 
under the circumstances, were a 
godsend, for the woman below had 
threatened that very day to turn 
her and her husband out unless the 
rent was paid up. They were a sore 
temptation, those glittering yellow 
coins. 

Mrs. Keane had temporised and 
promised, while her cheeks had 
grown red and hot with shame, and 
her nerves had quivered under the 
pressure of the eternally repeated 
humiliations; but she knew that the 
time and means of repayment were, 
to say the least, uncertain, and she 
shrank from appropriating the hard 
earnings of the child, who, with a 
delicacy superior to her superiors, 
had left the small hoard within 
reach. So she resolutely rolled 
up the sovereigns and put them 
out of sight. Then she walked to 
the window and peered out through 
the yellow murky panes. But 
though the day was fine, and the 
sun was shining bravely over that 
which seemed to be almost a 
Heaven-forsaken locality, the sky 
wore a misty look to her. She had 
made a great sacrifice when she 
mentally resolved not to touch 
Nell’s money, for never was a poor 
woman in greater need of it than 
she was at that very moment. A 
slight rustle outside the door made 
her start, and her eyes fell at once 
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on a roll of bills lying conspicuous- 
ly on her worm-eaten work-table. 

She threw herself in the armchair, 
and resting her throbbing temples 
against the cushion, began to cry. 
She had difficulty in shedding tears 
when trouble’s heavy hand pressed 
. on her, but gratitude brought the 
drops out, just like the crystal 
drops that come so easily in girl- 
hood. In all the wide, wide world 
the child Nell seemed to be her 
only friend. 

A footstep on the stair that made 
Mrs. Keane’s nerves shake; a pe- 
remptory knock with a contuma- 
cious knuckle on the door; and the 
landlady walked in, looking half 
angry, half sorry, forcing herself to 
act like a woman of iron when she 
had in reality some of the milk of 
human kindness in her. 

‘Mrs. Keane,’ she said sharply, 
as if thoroughly out of humour and 
patience with her neighbour and 
herself, ‘I cannot help it; the land- 
lord is down upon me harder than 
ever. If—if you cannot really 
pay me your three pounds at once, 
I must have the room.’ 

_Mrs. Keane almost jumped off 
her chair. Where was she to find 
shelter for her head if ejected from 
this mean lodging, but which yet 
was all of ‘home’ she possessed ? 
Her eyesturned involuntarily, with 
a wild piteous look, towards the 
box in which the three sovereigns 
lay. She seemed afraid that the 
lodging-house keeper would divine 
their whereabouts and seize upon 
them, and unconsciously she half 
reached out her hand to protect 
them. 

Mrs. Wilcox followed the pecu- 
liar look in her lodger’s eyes, and, 
with the cleverness and cunning 
of her kind, knew by instinct that 
the wherewithal lay close by. She 
burst out at once into a volley of 
thanks. 

‘Oh, thank you, ma’am! Youhave 
saved me from a deal of trouble. 
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I did not want to say anything un- 
pleasant, but I was driven to it.’ 

Mrs. Keane arose with the slow 
graceful dignity of a woman who 
had thousands at command; open- 
ing the box, she drew out Nell’s 
savings, and gave them into the 
hand stretched eagerly out to re- 
ceive them. 

‘I think that is the amount, Mrs. 
Wilcox. No; you said nothing 
very unpleasant, and I am willing 
to make allowances. But I must 
beg of you to be a little more 
patient another time, and to speak 
in a more befitting manner; you 
see I am so little accustomed to 
such things.’ 

She drew herself up quite to her 
full height, and she was tall for a 
woman ; and notwithstanding the 
lustreless black gown and thetawdry 
cap she wore, there was something 
positively imperial in her appear- 
ance as she strove to cover up the 
memory of the old wounds to her 
pride that never would cease to 
hurt her. Not accustomed to such 
things! Heaven help her; for 
months and months she had known 
little else save shrinking and dis- 
tress, which unpaid debts are sure 
to bring to a sensitive nature. By 
night and by day those debts lay 
like a lump of lead on her mind, 
crushing out all energy and light- 
heartedness, and the loose honesty 
of these parts of the world would 
have found it difficult to analyse 
her feelings or sympathise with 
them. She had not intended to 
use the money that had come so 
suddenly for her help. It seemed 
like base deliberate robbery to take 
it without some more certain means 
of repaying it than she possessed, 
but the thing was done. She and 
Nell’s three glittering sovereigns 
had parted company for ever ; andas 
the lodging-house keeper, grasping 
them tight, went out of the attic 
profuse in thanks, her lodger threw 
herself again into the chair, and 
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covering her white face with her 
two thin hands, moaned out, 

‘ The child, the poor little child ! 
Am I to ruin every one that comes 
near me? What can I do to repay 
her? I cannot work; I cannot 
dig; and to beg I am ashamed. 
Oh, if some good angel would only 
come to my help!’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
STEVEN KEANE. 


HE strided into the room as if 
in answer to her cry for ‘a good 
angel,’ a tall muscular man, with 
features that were still handsome, 
but showing upon them lines of dis- 
sipation. His hair, coal-black and 
glossy, curled closely round his 
head; a heavy black beard con- 
cealed the weak retreating chin, 
which was the one positive draw- 
back to his face, and a pair of large 
dark eyes, that had grown hard and 
callous of later years, fixed them- 
selves on the despondent figure of 
his wife. 

‘Well, what is it all about now ?” 
he asked, in jeering unsympathetic 
accents. 

Mrs. Keane dropped her hands 
from her face, looked up, and saw 
that her grief angered him. 

‘Steven, is it you?’ she tried to 
say calmly, making an effort to 
look pleased ; but, with her mul- 
titude of faults, she found it diffi- 
cult to play the hypocrite. 

‘ Crying again ; always whimper- 
ing ! he exclaimed, in an ironical 
tone, with his lips curling, and a 
frown crossing his forehead. 

‘No, oh, no! I have not shed a 
tear ; crying does not come easy to 
me now.’ 

Steven Keane flashed another 
glance at her, flung his well-worn 
hat on the table, and dropped into 
the armchair that his wife had just 
vacated. 
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‘So you are still moaning and 
groaning over this rickety old bit 
of lumber! Confound it, here’s a 
needle half through my hand! 
What have you been doing—darn- 
ing the ragged old cover? I have 
half a mind to pitch the wretched 
thing out of the window.’ 

She did not answer a word, but 
the coarseness of speech and man- 
ner seemed to shock her, for the 
muscles round her mouth were 
strained, and she walked nervously 
about the room, moving things 
backward and forward in an aim- 
less, hopeless sort of fashion. 

‘Well, never mind about the 
needle, though it hurt me con- 
foundedly ; but I am accustomed to 
being hurt nowadays. Was ever a 
man more to be pitied than I 
am, I wonder? I suppose you had 
given up expecting to see me to- 
day ?” 

‘No,’ she faltered; and at the 
falsehood she winced and grew 
whiter. ‘I have been hoping for 
you to come back all day.’ 

‘And are glad to see me, of 
course! I want you to show your 
gratitude at my return by helping 
me with a few pounds or so. I 
want them and must have them; 
and don’t know where else to go to 
for them but to you. Yow can get 
them, if you will.’ 

‘A few pounds! she cried, feel- 
ing a cold shiver pass over her. 
‘Steven, you 4ow I am powerless 
to get them ! 

‘I know that you are a dear, 
kind old woman, and always man- 
age to get me out of my scrapes. 
I can always trust in you when 
everybody else fails me.’ 

‘ But, Steven, I have not even a 
shilling in the world ! 

‘What of that? You can easily 
borrow.’ 

* Borrow! No, I cannot do that. 
Since we needed friends they have 
all dropped away.’ 

‘But you must look them up. 
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I am in want—in want, do you 
hear ?—of the money. I owe every- 
body, and have not a sou to bless 
myself.’ 

‘But a few pounds would not be 
of any good to you when you owe 
so much.’ 

‘ No, but they would take me away 
from all this misery and give me a 
fresh start. The long and the 
short of it is, that I must go. There 
are chances in New York, and I 
mean to take advantage of them. 
It’s of no use my staying here any 
more. You always managed bet- 
ter without me when beset with 
duns, you know.’ 

Mrs. Keane literally dropped 
into the nearest chair, simply be- 
cause she felt all her strength ebb 
away from her. Her withered face 
turned as white as parchment, her 
lips contracted painfully. She 
knew that the last blow Fate had 
to deal her was falling upon her 
then. 

‘Steven! she gasped, after a 
moment, her hands involuntarily 
clasping together in piteous en- 
treaty, ‘are you going to leave 
me? 

‘To leave you! One would 
think, by the highly melodramatic 
attitude you have assumed and 
your whining voice, that my leav- 
ing you would be a terrible misfor- 
tune,’ he laughed mockingly. ‘Why, 
you have told me a hundred times 
that you—’ 

‘Oh, don't bring up old quarrels 
now! I cannot bearit! And,Steven, 
if we are to part, let us part in 
peace,’ she exclaimed, out of the 
depths of her anguish. ‘Remem- 
ber, it may be for ever!’ 

‘In the course of nature, I should 
fancy that very probable,’ answered 
the man cruelly and coldly, the man 
who had sworn on his knees a 
thousand times that the woman 
before him never could grow old. 
‘Is there anything so heartbreaking 
in my going that it makes you sit 
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choking and writhing in that way ? 
I recollect the time when you had 
more nerve and sense.’ 

‘Can you?’ she asked drearily, 
as one inadream. ‘ Yes, I dare- 
say ; but I am old now, old.’ 

‘So you own to that fact at last. 
Old! Why, of course you are, and 
dreadfully annoying as well when 
things don’t happen to please you.’ 

‘I never intend to be unkind or 
disagreeable to you, Steven; but 
you should make allowance some- 
times. When one is very unhappy 
it is so hard to appear cheerful. 
I am so very miserable, you know.’ 

‘No need to go over all that 
now. I am weary of hearing it. 
Do try and look less like a mum- 
my, and leave off that gasping. 
There, now begin to shiver and 
cry. Oh, don’t you know that you 
are too old for that sort of thing? 
It used to affect me wonderfully 
when I was in love, and you were 
younger; but now!’ 

He made a gesture of contempt 
with his hand, as if he desired to 
sweep away all pretensions she 
might yet have at once, and settle 
her down into the wretched old 
woman 4e had made of her, much 
more than time had done. 

‘How about that money?’ he 
went on, in the accents of an in- 
jured creditor, rivalling the lodging- 
house keeper herself in the imperi- 
ousness of his demand. ‘I must 
have enough to carry me across the 
Atlantic.’ 

* But I dave none!’ she answered, 
in a burst of sharp impatience. 
* How am I to get it?” 

Steven Keane laughed out. It 
was not a pleasant laugh by any 
means, and it grated on the ear 
of his wife. Then he took acoarse 
handkerchief, not over white, and 
carefully wiped his flushed face. 

‘No falsehoods, please. Where 
did you get the sovereigns to pay 
the woman down-stairs with ? Not 
a penny you possessed, and yet 
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those three sovereigns were forth- 
coming. I could hardly keep the 
woman from embracing me as I 
came up-stairs. I didn’t know 
what she meant for a minute, but 
was clever enough to accept the 
situation, and received all her 
thanks for the rent. I begged her 
not to say another word ; was glad 
if my promptness had relieved her 
from any embarrassment; spread 
my hands once or twice in delicate 
depreciation of so much gratitude, 
and was delighted inwardly to find 
out how flush you are of cash.’ 

‘I have told you—I have told 
you!’ she pleaded. 

‘Fiddlesticks! You have not 
left the house once, I'll warrant, and 
no one has been here save the 
violinist’s child. You see, I have 
taken pains to inform myself. Now 
tell me at once where the hoard is, 
and I will thank you prettily.’ 

‘I tell you I have not a shilling 
in the world, on my honour—not 
one,’ replied the harassed woman. 

‘On your honour !’ 

‘Steven, I will swear it upon 
oath, if you wish ?” 

‘But where did you get those 
three pounds ?” 

‘I found them in the cushion of 
that chair ! 

Steven Keane took his hat and 
flung it up at the low ceiling, and 
then he roared with laughter,—a 
laughter so deep and genuine that 
his wife smiled in spite of the an- 
guish at her heart. 

‘Found it in the cushion of the 

chair! Caraméa! this is too much ; 
and she wishes me to believe it ! 
_ *I know it seems strange and 
incredible, and the only solution 
of the mystery is, that the child 
Nell Weston placed it there,’ was 
the answer. 

‘And has she got any more— 
that is the principal thing now?’ he 
said, for he was too much in earnest 
now for continued mirth. ‘I do not 
ask where the girl gets the money; 
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that is none of my business: but 
has she got any more?” 

‘I don’t believe she has another 
penny in the world; but she is 
very grateful, poor little creature, 
and sharp enough to find out how 
much I am in need.’ 

Steven Keane’s laugh changed 
into a sneer now, for he was con- 
vinced he heard the truth, and his 
hopes of money were fading fast. 

‘And so you have to accept 
money from street-hawkers! Of 
course the noble blood we boast 
of does not fire up at the idea! 
Pride and poverty have given up 
fighting, hey, Mrs. Keane?’ 

‘I never asked Nell for money, 
and would not have taken it if I 
had not wanted it so much.’ 

‘To throw away on that woman 
down-stairs. Those three sovereigns 
would have almost taken me across 
the mill-pond—not with the su- 
perior accommodation such folks 
as you and I are entitled to, but 
somehow.’ 

‘And where do you wish to go 
to, Steven ?” 

‘First to New York—where I 
can raise some money from old 
chums—then out into the country. 
I have bits of land there.’ 

‘You !’ 

‘Yes; ventures made in more 
prosperous days that may come 
into market soon. Who knows 
that this run of ill-luck may not 
last for ever? I should have sold 
the patches fifty times over if any- 
body would have bought them.’ 

‘And you are going to America 
to stay—to live! O Steven, take 
me with you! I should be glad to 
get away from this country—from 
the old, old fear that is crushing 
me again with its weight ! 

‘Take you with me? I will on 
one condition : raise enough money 
for me to go first, and I promise to 
send for you.’ 

‘ Send for me! Oh,no! You 
must not leave me behind! It 
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would kill me! Besides, how could 
I live?” 

She began to tremble visibly be- 
fore her husband’s eyes. He was 
not naturally a hard-hearted man, 
and for the moment felt compassion 
for her. 

‘Don’t tremble so, Adelaide. 
Why should you ?’ he asked, with a 
gleam of former kindness. ‘I'll 
go first and see how the land lies. 
If it promises well, what do you 
say to a log-house on the edge of 
some wild prairie, or at the foot of 
a hill with a clear bright stream in 
sight ?” 

She listened to his words, the 
old worn-out woman, with kindling 
eyes, and as much passion in her 
heart as Pauline Deschappelles 
felt when Claude Melnotte pic- 
tured his home in such glowing 
fervent whispers. 

‘Oh, if I were but a few years 
younger! she replied piteously. 
‘Then a log-house with you, and 
away from the cruel, crue world, 
would be Heaven 

He laughed, and going towards 
her, leant over her chair in an old 
familiar attitude which made her 
poor foolish heart swell and throb 
again. He marked the crimson of 
an uncontrollable emotion sweep 
slowly up to her white face, and 
letting his hand drop to her shoul- 
der, he drew her slightly towards 
him. 

She started up and went to the 
window, and he could see by the 
emotion of her figure that she was 
sobbing silently; kindness from him 
unnerved her now more than hard 
words and contempt. 

*Come,’ he said, ‘ there is no- 
thing to grieve about. It is al- 
ways anger or tears when I am 
with you now! Why, you are 
getting positively childish, Ade- 
laide ! 

‘ The second childhood,’ she ex- 
claimed, smiling bitterly through 
the falling tears. 


‘What nonsense ! But let us talk 
seriously about the money. Can 
you get it for me?’ 

‘I would, Steven—I woz/d, if I 
only knew how! 

‘Could you not borrow it from 
the young aristocrat ?” 

‘The young aristocrat! You 
mean Bernard? O Steven, we 
have been such a burden on him 
already.’ 

‘But he would give it to 
you ?” 

‘If he had it. I do not doubt 
that for a moment; but I would 
almost rather die than ask.’ 

‘But you will do it for my 
sake ?” 

‘ For your sake, Steven, I would 
do anything ! 

She looked up into his face, her 
own quivering all over. Her eyes 
for an instant caught back a glint 
of youth; her features grew soft 
and mobile ; a delicate pink crept 
on her cheek, and Steven Keane 
stooped down and kissed her. 

‘Then for my sake ask Bernard. 
I will turn over a new leaf in 
another country. I won't drink, 
nor gamble, nor swear. Don’t re- 
member the last years, Adelaide ; 
I have not been altogether myself. 
Help me this time, and you will 
not repent of doing so. We will 
make a fresh start, and build up a 
really happy home.’ 

‘Oh, that we could, on a prairie, 
in a wilderness, no matter where, 
so that it was a home and our 
own !’ she murmured, reaching out 
her arms like a weary yearning 
child. ‘ In the life we are leading 
now, you and I have been very far 
apart, Steven.’ 

‘I know it, and am sorry for it 
now.’ 

‘ Are you, my husband ?’ 

‘Yes ; but it is never too late to 
mend. Help me out of this horrible 
country, and you will find the old 
nature come back tome. /Vi// you 
ask Bernard ?” 
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‘I will get the money somehow ; 
depend on me!’ 

‘I always could trust you to 
work out possibilities, and some- 
times it seemed to me impossibili- 
ties. Afterall there are few women 
like you.’ 

She smiled almost brightly; his 
praise appeared to lift ten years off 
her life. 

‘Yes, you will manage it ; I see 
that,’ he said, caressing the bands 
of her iron-gray hair. ‘ Who says 
you are growing old? NotI for 
one.’ 

‘I shall go with you if I raise 
the money ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘No, not with me ; I will goand 
get a home of some sort for you, 
and you shall come out very soon.’ 

‘But you wild keep your word, 
and do this ?” 

‘I will, so help me Heaven ? 

She threw her arms round his 
neck and kissed him with pathetic 
tenderness. 

‘I will get the money, never fear ; 
I will get it ? 

For a moment she was strained 
to his heart as fervently as in the 
first days of their marriage. Then 
Steven Keane snatched up his hat 
and hastily left the room, ashamed 
almost that there was so much of 
goodness yet left in his nature. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HIDDEN TREASURES. 


WHEN Steven Keane's step re- 
sounded on the stairs, his wife 
started up from her seat, and rush- 
ed eagerly to the door to look upon 
his very shadow as it passed away 
from her. Then she went slowly 
back and sank into the old arm- 
chair, and, leaning her head back, 
closed her eyes with a sensation of 
beatitude that beamed over her 
whole face. 


‘He loves me still! he loves 
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me still! He does, he does! 
she murmured, with deep thank- 
fulness. ‘I am not so very old 
after all; if it were not for fear 
and anxiety I should look young 
perhaps. Great Heavens! how 
beautiful, how delicious, life could 
be for us, if we were once away 
from every one save Bernard— 
away from the evils that tempt 
Steven here; away with all the 
fresh bright things of God around 
us! Had such a life been vouch- 
safed me long ago, how different 
I should have felt, how different 
I should have looked! But while 
there’s life there’s hope. Let me 
think. Let me dream; and above 
all, let me thank /7im who forgives 
so much, and blesses us in spite of 
our dire ingratitude and repining.’ 

She smiled ; then sighed heavily, 
as though casting off a load of 
pain with the breath ; then a smile 
dawned once more on her lips, and 
her hands, so white and thorough- 
bred still, clasped each other as gent- 
lyas young birds creep together in 
one nest. She did not fall asleep, 
but for a full hour she sat motion- 
less, scarcely a lash quivering on 
her cheek, with the feeling of a 
rest that was as rare as it was com- 
plete. 

After a time the thought of the 
task lying before her broke upon 
her repose. She sat up then still 
smiling, her brain all alert, as if a 
stone had been rolled away from it, 
together with the mountain of ice 
that had incrusted her heart. 

How should she procure the 
money Steven Keane desired? Not 
from Bernard surely ; that source 
had been taxed heavily enough 
already. She could not appeal to 
his generosity while she knew full 
well that the tunds he possessed 
were hardly earned and only suffi- 
cient for his own requirements. 

Of late, she remembered sud- 
denly and with a sharp twinge of 
anxiety that Bernard had seemed 
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more straitened in his finances, 
and that he had come less readily 
to her assistance. He had grown 
very pale and careworn too, like a 
man with a weight on his mind. 
No; let what would come, she 
could not go to her first husband’s 
son for help; not even to secure 
that home that would be a para- 
dise, and in which Steven Keane 
was to become himself, his old 
frank, loving, youthful self once 
more. 

Arrived at this conclusion, Mrs. 
Keane began to search through 
her brain for other means by which 
she could raise a sum sufficient for 
a passage to New York and the 
expenses attendant on a first arrival 
in that city. ‘There was a resource 
she recollected by which she might 
realise more than the amount 
wanted. Through all her horrible 
poverty and against every pressure 
she had contrived to retain a few 
hidden treasures which had come 
to her in the palatial home of other 
days. For years she had not dared 
to look at the things, the very sight 
of them was so replete with bitter- 
est pain. Sometimes the clamour 
of immediate need had been so 
loud and strong that she had drag- 
ged them forth with impetuous vio- 
lence, as men commit murder and 
burglaries, determined to free her- 
self from the cry of ‘ Money! 
money! which pursued her eter- 
nally like the baying of blood- 
hounds; but something, a some- 
thing indefinable but irresistible, 
had always held her back, and she 
had thrust away the treasures into 
their secure hiding-place with shak- 
ing but resolute fingers. 

It seemed like tearing up her 
proud ancestral tree by the roots, 
when she thought of parting with 
the things that had belonged to 
her mother. But Mrs. Keane, 
old and worn and miserable as she 
was, still loved a man as passion- 
ately and devotedly as a younger 
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woman would have done—perhaps 
more; for Love, the immortal, 
defies time, and gray hairs do not 
bring with them always the dead- 
ness to feeling that would befit 
them most. A new motive—it 
seemed to her a new holy purpose 
—had risen up to sweep many of 
her former scruples aside. She was 
about to begin a new life, to throw 
up a hopeless struggle and the bit- 
terness of many a long day for the 
delicious freedom of primitive ex- 
istence, in which Steven Keane 
would be all in all to her once 
again. Ah, what had she in com- 
mon with the pride and ambition, 
the pomp and the splendour, of 
which her hidden treasures bore a 
part? 

Had she not long ago given up 
her lofty birthright, and torn her 
only son away from the privileges 
of his class? Had she not prayed 
again and again on her knees, in 
the midst of scalding tears that fell 
like rain down her pallid cheeks, 
that she might be utterly forgotten 
by those who had known her in the 
glorious springtide of her youth? 
Had she not tried herself to shut 
out from memory the pride and 
position, now divided from her for 
sO many years, and which only 
came to her like a mocking dream ? 

Now she was going away further 
and further still from the scenes of 
the past, so full of pleasure, of ex- 
citement, of remorse, and of guilt. 

Oh, she murmured, it would be 
a foretaste of heaven if distance 
brought the oblivion she craved 
above all else on earth ! 

Why, then, should she retain the 
relics? They did but keep open 
the old festering wounds that had 
never healed in all these years. 
For once she would determinedly 
tear up her pride into tatters. The 
man she had married was a man of 
the people ; pride had no place in 
his breast. She had made many 
sacrifices for him ; she would add 
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her last and greatest now—her in- 
domitable pride ! 

So from under her bed Mrs. 
Keane dragged out, with her small 
remnant of strength, a large deal 
box that had a curious lock. From 
her pocket she drew a quaint key, 
and opened the trunk. Under the 
lid lay a shabby letter-case that has 
been mentioned before, and the 
sight of it made her turn white and 
struggle for breath. Still she per- 
sisted in her task. Layer after layer 
of coarse brown paper was lifted 
out by her trembling fingers, and 
then the rich tints and heavy fabric 
of a Cashmere shawl gleamed up 
from the waves of tissue paper that 
infolded it. She clutched the shawl 
with a desperate courage, as if it 
had been the shroud of some dear 
friend, and she flung it on her bed. 
Then she took out a flounce of ex- 
quisite old lace, probably the spoil 
from some monastic altar, into 
which a whole convent of nuns 
had worked all the freshness and 
bloom of their lives and offered 
them to God in a marvellous work. 
The lace had descended in her 
family from generation to genera- 
tion, and now she was about to sell 
it for a little vulgar gold. The 
thought made her feel faint. It 
seemed such a terrible sacrilege 
even in the state of generous and 
self-abnegatory exaltation to which 
she had helped herself. She held 
up the wonderful web, yellow and 
rich with the golden hue which 
time leaves on all whiteness, and 
looked at the delicate intricate 
pattern with sad wistful eyes. The 
rich tracery of the lace gleamed 
like hoary frostwork between her 
dimmed vision and the window. It 
fell from her hand, yard by yard, a 
peerless mass, which nothing could 
replace. It trailed along the bare 
boards of the dreary attic, and she 
caught it up suddenly and crushed 
its beauty in her arms with a pro- 
tecting gesture. It had adorned 
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her mother’s bridal dress, and her 
own when she married Bernard’s 
father. It was a relic of days in 
which a haunting dread, a sinking 
spirit, had been unknown to her. 
How could she sell it, if it were 
only for that one reason? Twenty 
pounds would surely take Steven 
Keane across the Atlantic, and the 
Cashmere shawl would bring that 
sum if she only knew where to sell 
it. She would put aside the lace, 
if only for the present ; it seemed 
impossible to part with that; was 
it not woven into the very woof of 
her birthright with its delicate yel- 
low threads stretching back for cen- 
turies? The proud women of her 
line would surely stir uneasily in 
their graves if she bartered it for 
gold. So she dropped it into the 
box, and as she did so her hand 
fell upon another thing, and there 
was reverence in her touch. It was 
a crimson-morocco case, worn and 
faded, and which started open in 
her clasp, for its spring was broken, 
and the lovely eyes of a woman 
looked up to her as if haughtily 
asking why she had been intruded 
upon, 

Mrs. Keane’s mouth began to 
work hard, and her glance grew so 
misty that she could not see how 
those lovely haughty eyes seemed 
to soften and look back at her own 
yearning ones, and how perfect the 
face of the dead woman was. 

‘O mother! she cried out, ‘if 
you had only lived—if you had 
only lived —how much I should 
have been saved !’ 

She turned the picture over in 
her hands. It was set in pure 
heavy gold, with an antique setting, 
and in its back was an oval-shaped 
crystal in which two locks of hair, 
one ebon, one fair, lay in a silken 
‘true lovers’ knot’ tied together by 
small but good brilliants. At first 
she intended to take out the dia- 
monds and dispose of them, but 
her hand faltered and her heart 
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failed in the task. She felt that she 
could not so despoil the portrait 
of the mother she had so loved 
and had never ceased to mourn. 
She clasped the morocco case, 
thrust it back quietly yet deter- 
minedly in its place in the old deal 
box, hurried the lace in wave upon 
wave, pressed it down with all her 
strength, and closing the lid, locked 
it safely. Then she gave a long 
deep sigh of satisfaction. The 
shawl, which had been an item in 
the trousseau of her first marriage, 
she might part with, but the dead 
in their coffins were not more 
sacred to her than the miniature 
and the lace which had been a 
portion of her mother’s wedding 
dress. There were other things 
of value in that old rough box— 
a gigantic Bible, every page of 
which was illuminated, and mili- 
tary orders adorned with jewels— 
but it never entered Mrs. Keane’s 
head to touch them. To unlock 
the box at all was to her like open- 
ingatomb. She had been in des- 
perate haste to close it, and had 
held her breath while her fingers 
accomplished it. After a moment 
or two she took up the shawl, and 
gliding like a ghost to her chair, 
she sat down with a heap of gor- 
geous colour gleaming in her lap. 
But she was cold and white, as if 
the thing that she had taken was a 
winding-sheet, and the place she 
had despoiled a grave. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


URsUuLA was in her softest mood. 
She went and leant over her hus- 
band as he worked, stealing a white 
arm round his neck, and laying a 
cheek that was all one flush of 
sweet crimson roses close to his, 
just as women are apt to do when 
a fit of over-fondness is upon them, 
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or more especially when some ob- 
ject of doubtful result is to be at- 
tained ; for Ursula had a good deal 
of ‘ Judas’’ nature about her. She 
would not have scrupled at betray- 
ing even to the death with a kiss, 
and the action would probably have 
lain on her conscience afterwards 
as lightly as a bit of thistledown. 

‘Are you angry with me still, 
Bernard?’ she asked, in a gentle de- 
precatory voice. 

‘ Angry, no ; but I am very busy,’ 
he answered rather briefly, and the 
brevity seemed wonderfully harsh 
and sharp coming upon her caress- 
ing tones. 

She drew back quickly, wrath 
mounting in a great red tide over 
her face, and the mortified sense 
of rebuff sending a decided pout to 
her scarlet lips. Then she thought 
better of it, and gulping down in- 
dignation, she resumed in a light 
voice, tightening herembrace round 
his neck again, 

‘After all, I didn’t enjoy the 
ball much. It was not a very grand 
affair; of course dancing is deli- 
cious, but the knowledge that I 
cannot afford to dress like other 
women, and look like other women 
when I am dressed, spoils all.’ 

‘I thought your dress pretty 
enough,’ Bernard answered, laying 
down his graver, for there was no 
use in his attempting to work with 
that lovely rose-flushed face so 
close to his own, and the lissom 
white hand wandering lovingly 
through his short brown curls. 

‘Yes, perhaps it seemed so to 
you, but / knew that it was old, and 
that was enough to make me hate 
it. Besides, one cannot go on 
turning old silks for ever, especially 
if one has only one to turn. O 
Bernard, I wish you could have 
seen the difference; and yet I ought 
to be glad you did of see it. Why, 
the other women seemed to sweep 
along with the soft low sound of a 
wave coming in when the sea is 











all beautiful and calm, for their 
silks were so rich and good ; but 
mine rattled just like dead autum- 
nal leaves at every step I took. 
It almost made me cry—the hor- 
rible difference, dear ! 

‘And yet, Ursula, I daresay you 
were a thousand times prettier than 
any woman there,’ he said, more 
critically than admiringly, as he 
watched the changeful expression 
flitting over her features — the 
darkly splendid light in the large 
black eyes, the mobile mouth, now 
smiling, now curving in scorn of 
‘those other women’ she envied 
with all her earthy soul. 

‘Well, yes, perhaps I was; at 
any rate all the men thought so ; 
one read it plain enough in their 
eyes,’ she cried fearlessly, not try- 
ing to conceal the gratified vanity 
that filled her breast. 

Bernard flashed out an angry 
glance. 

* Ursula!’ 

She started a little and reddened, 
for his tone was sharp with aston- 
ishment and rebuke ; but with an 
aplomb which most women seem 
to be born with, she turned the 
subject with a soft mellow rippling 
laugh that was meant to be reas- 
suring, and which did deceive him 
to a certain extent. 

‘Oh, how I like to tease you, 
my darling! Indeed, indeed, I did 
not look in the face ofa single man 
at the dance. Why should I have 
done so, when the dearest and 
handsomest face in all the world is 
my property? For you are my pro- 
perty, Bernard, although I daren’t 
let any one know it; are you not? 

‘Yes,’ he replied, softened by 
her fond coaxing looks and pretty 
ways into almost a fancy that he 
was in love with her; ‘ your pro- 
perty, sweet one! And you are 
mine ; never forget that.’ 

She laughed, stooped over, and 
taking his head in her hands, lifted 
up his face towards her own, and 
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pressed a long passionate kiss on 
his mouth. 

*No fear that I shall ever forget 
it, Bernard! I think of you every 
hour of the day, and at night you 
are with me in my prayers and in 
my dreams; and oh, darling, | 
never thought I should ever love 
any one like I love you!’ 

‘ My beautiful one!’ He drew 
her down on his knee and stroked 
her long glittering black hair ten- 
derly as it bestrewed his shoulder. 

‘ Bernard, if you could only have 
seen those other women — how 
proud they looked, and how they 
glanced knowingly at each other, 
as if 7 had no business to breathe 
the same air with them!’ she mur- 
mured, in a mortified tone. 

‘My poor little girl!’ he said 
sympathetically. 

‘They were horrid 
things !’ she exclaimed. 

‘They were what? he asked 
reprovingly. 

‘ Dear me! I am always putting 
my foot— There! I am doing it 
again. How tiresome it is to be a 
“lady” and have to study every 
word that drops out of one’s 
mouth !’ 

*You see, Ursula, that a good 
deal is required besides soft rich 
silk that sweeps in like a sea-wave, 
before those other women will re- 
cognise you as an equal!’ Bernard 
remarked, with a pitying smile. 

‘Yes, but they sha/// They shal/ 
acknowledge me as such! Oh, how 
I would like to ride over them, 
and trample them right down to 
the very earth !’ 

The wild lurid light broke in her 
fierce black eyes, and she clenched 
and unclenched her large hand 
almost savagely, while her white 
teeth went down hard on the ripe 
under lip. Bernard stared at her, 
half wonderingly and half fear- 
ingly. 

His wife’s cheeks burnt with a 
hot rose colour, her red mouth 
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curved like a bent bow. She really 
looked like a splendid fiend, and 
as though it would give her in- 
tense happiness to crush down 
many a human soul to the earth in 
making an upward path for her im- 
petuous feet. 

‘But why should you have such 
wishes, Ursula? They are not meet 
for a poor man’s wife.’ 

‘A poor man’s wife! How I 
hate that term! But,thank Heaven, 
I shall not always be that!’ 

‘I trust not; but there must be 
long waiting and much work before 
you can hope for anything else.’ 

‘Long waiting and much work!’ 
she repeated impatiently and yet 
dreamily, as though mocking him 
like a parrot. ‘Well, Bernard, I 
honestly confess that I detest 
work, and I certainly will not un- 
dertake “waiting ;’ it would eat 
up half one’s life.’ 

‘Still, Ursula, the great secret of 
success in this world is in know- 
ing how to wait and when to act.’ 

‘But I won't wait! Why should 
all my youth be yielded up to im- 
patient hopes, while others enjoy ? 
I tell you, Bernard, it is unfair.’ 

‘Do you mean to say, Ursula, 
that you have no present? Is my 
affection—the affection of one true 
heart—nothing ?’ questioned Ber- 
nard in a low voice, but with in- 
tense and painful reproach in his 
tone. Each moment that passed 
seemed to show him how bitterly 
he was reaping the whirlwind al- 
ready. ‘Has it come to such a 
miserable pass between us so very 
soon as this, my wife?’ 

‘Of course I didn’t mean that ! 
she replied ; and she shot a tender 
glance through the lurid glare of 
her angry eyes. ‘You are a dear 
good fellow, and I love you, as I 
said just now, ever so much; but 
other women have lots of things 
besides love, and why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘That is to say, that you want a 
new dress?’ he asked, unable to 
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keep a contemptuous expression 
from his face, while he gently but 
coldly removed her from his knee 
and bent over his work again. 

‘Yes, dear. And I want some- 
thing else too. Don’t look up at 
me startled, but let me just cover 
up your eyes while I tell it, lest 
they scorch me with anger.’ 

She laid one of her hands over 
his eyes, impressed his lips with a 
little kiss soft as the fall of a rose- 
leaf, and whispered hurriedly and 
a little nervously, 

‘There is to be a grand ball 
soon, something wonderfully beau- 
tiful, and I want to go so much!’ 

‘A ball! A large public ball, of 
course. What can have put such 
an insane desire into your head, 
Ursula ?” 

She pressed her hand closer over 
his eyes, though he tried to shake 
it off; and she stopped his speech 
with kisses warmer and more eager 
than the one by which she had 
prefaced her request. 

‘It is not very public, you know,’ 
she coaxed. ‘The tickets are so 
high that really common people 
couldn’t get them.’ 

‘Then how are we to purchase 
them ?’ questioned the husband. 

‘We could, perhaps, just once. 
I want to see such a sight, awfully. 
Besides, I did not dream of going 
with you. People would think 
that strange, not knowing the truth 
about us ; and—and—’ 

She began to stammer and blush 
so fervidly that Bernard, who had 
forced away her hand from his 
eyes, gazed with stern perplexity 
at her. 

‘Ursula, what does all this mean 
—this hesitation, these blushes? 
You look like a guilty thing !’ 

‘It means nothing—nothing at 
all, if you are going to be cross 
about it. Father has got two tick- 
ets and would take me, if it were 
not for you; but you are as angry 
and selfish as possible, and will 
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not let me enjoy myself even with 
my own father’s consent and pro- 
tection.’ 

‘You did not even mention your 
father until now, child !’ 

‘I do now.’ 

‘Mr. Pierce wishes you to go to 
this ball ? 

‘Yes, he does; though he has 
particular reasons for not wishing 
any one to know of it. I cannot 
of course tell him why it is impos- 
sible for me to go; but I feel that 
having a husband and a master, 
the secret is a bitter trial.’ 

‘So you feel it to be a terrible 
trial ?” 

‘ Now and then. 
Igo? 

He thought for a few moments 
in silence. His face was set, and 
his eyes were sad enough to have 
touched her if she had had any 
softness in her character or good 
feeling in her heart, whatever his 
thoughts were. After a minute he 
answered briefly, 

‘Yes, Ursula. You may go.’ 

* May I—may I?’ she exclaimed, 
in pleased ringing accents, and in 
her delight she danced round him, 
looking, to his thinking, like a bac- 
chante—her black hair flowing 
down her back, her eyes sparkling, 
her features glowing and radiant. 
‘I knew you wouldn’t refuse me 
when you found how I had set my 
heart on going. And now about 
the dress for it. Father will give 
something towards it; but he has 
not the faintest idea how much a 
stunning silk will cost.’ 

‘Ursula, do not used such words 
as stunning. You cannot think 
how unfit they are for a lady’s 
mouth. Try to be careful when 
you speak,’ he remonstrated. 

‘Yes, yes; I'll weigh every word, 
I promise. But can you and wiéi/ 
you do anything towards the dress?’ 

‘If you must go, I will work 
hard and you shall not want a suit- 
able dress.’ 

VOL. XXI. 
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‘O my darling! My dear kind 
Bernard! How dearly I love you 
when you are kind and good! 
And what colour shall it be? Scar- 
let, amber, blue, or cherry? With a 
long, long train sweeping back ever 
so far!’ 

He smiled in spite of his anxiety 
and his regret; the girl’s pleasure 
was so open and fresh that he could 
not help sharing it a little. 

* Blue, I think.’ 

‘Light blue ?” 

*Yes ; the blue that one sees in 
the sky through a break in a storm- 
cloud.’ 

‘And scarlet poppies in my 
hair ?” 

‘No, no! Moss-roses of the 
most delicate shade of pink, or 
white.’ 

‘Not white; it is so dull and 
tame. Let me have nice deep 
glowing pink roses, if it is not to 
be scarle-—something a little stun- 
ning.’ 

‘Ursula !’ 

‘Something startling then.’ 

‘Worse and worse.’ 

‘Never mind about my English, 
You will give me lots of money, 
Bernard ? 

‘I will do my best for you, Ur- 
sula.’ 

‘Listen! There is some one 
coming up the stairs 7 and Ursula 
ran to a seat opposite, dropping 
into it, and then calling out ina 
natural voice for the person who 
knocked to come in. 

The door opened gently, and 
Nell Weston walked in, her basket 
on one arm and a note in her dis- 
engaged hand. 

‘Here, Mr. Keane, this is for 
you,’ she said. ‘I promised your 
mother—though I didn’t ken she 
was your mother till to-day—to 
give it into your own hand, and 
here it is. She wants an answer 
as soon as possible.’ 

Bernard took the note, which 
was in a very common envelope, 
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but inscribed in flowing Italian 
characters. 

He read it through—not once, 

but twice—without lookingup; but 
it was evident that his eyes grew 
more and more troubled as they 
glanced from line to line. And 
then he folded up the missive with 
a slow hesitation, and threw an 
appealing look at Ursula, who was 
intently regarding him with side- 
long glances from beneath her long 
drooping lashes as she pretended 
to work. 
She caught the furtive depreca- 
tory look ; and feeling that some- 
thing was expected of her, rose and 
went up close to him. 

‘\What is it? she asked, in a low 
voice. ‘Any bad news?’ 

‘It is from my mother,’ he said 
gently. 

*Oh, is that all ?’ 

She spoke those few words al- 
most insolently; and the gesture 
with which she flung away from 
him would have been both vulgar 
and coarse in any woman less beau- 
uful than herself. 

Bernard loved and reverenced 
his mother with all his soul, and 
the gesture stung him like an un- 
spoken taunt against the being he 
held most sacred on earth. 

He turned at once upon his 
wife, pallid to his mouth, and 
answered her in a tone she was 
not likely to forget for some time. 

‘No; it is zo¢ all! My mother 
is in great need of money for the 
moment, and I have none to send 
her unless—’ 

He hesitated, looked down, and 
bit his lips. 

‘Unless what?’ she flared out, 
with an instinctive knowledge that 
the mother’s need was in a fair 
way to mar the wife’s enjoyment. 

‘Unless you choose to release 
me from my promise and give up 
the dress.’ 

‘Give up the dress, and the ball 
too, for of course that will go with 
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it! Bernard Keane, I would not do 
it to save her life !’ 

She said it with inexpressible 
hardness, her features growing al- 
most wooden, her face flushed all 
over, and her ice-cold fingers 
writhing together. 

The last vestige of blood left 
Bernard’s cheek. Ursula could see 
that he was quivering all over with 
suppressed pain. 

* But my mother ees the money. 
It is almost a matter of life and 
death to her,’ he muttered hoarsely. 

She glared at him like a beauti- 
ful tiger-cat. Then her glance fell 
on little Nell, who stood there 
open-eyed and open-mouthed ; and 
she curbed herself by a tremendous 
effort. It would not suit her, she 
knew, that her position with regard 
to Bernard Keane should through 
any source become known at this 
particular time. 

‘ Nell,’ she said quietly, ‘ you had 
better go up-stairs, aud I will run 
up to you with Mr. Keane’s answer 
in a few moments.’ 

Directly the child left the room, 
Bernard got up from his chair and 
advanced close to his irritated wife. 

‘ You were only talking for effect. 
I did not remember that she was a 
listener,’ he said, with a forced and 
sickly smile. ‘Of course, Ursula, 
you are quite ready and even will- 
ing to make the sacrifice ofa paltry 
dress for my mother’s sake ?’ 

‘And so give up the very first 
bit of real pleasure and excitement 
that fortune has thrown in my way. 
No, Bernard! Your mother is 
doubtless a very nice sort of oid 
woman ; but what is that to me? 
I don’t know her—am not likely 
to know her, as far as I can see, 
and confess that I don’t want to 
know her either, especially if she 
is always going to be after you for 
money—coming between you and 
your own lawful wife.’ And having 
delivered herself ot her noble sen- 
timents, Ursula drew her figure 
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haughtily up, and tossed her head 
with its tangled raven locks. 

‘But you see that she does not 
know you are my wife,’ answered 
Bernard, in a voice that had grown 
so deep and still that it almost 
frightened her. 

‘That does not matter. / know 
it, and you know it. What has she, 
or any one else but me in the 
whole wide world, to do with your 
money ?” 

‘Ursula, Ursula, don’t try me 
too far !’ 

‘And don’t you try me too far !’ 

‘You force me, then, to refuse 
my mother’s request ?” 

‘If she requires the money you 
have just promised to me—yes. 
What right has any mother to be 
hunting her married son down for 
help ?” 

Bernard took up his hat and 
walked out of the room and the 
house. 

Ursula watched his departure 
with keen anxiety at her heart ; but 
the stern pallor of his face utterly 
forbade her speaking to, or attempt- 
ing to detain, him. She rose up 
from her work after he was out of 
sight, and went into her own cham- 
ber; and when she returned to the 
sitting-room a little later, she was 
surprised to find John Lock in 
possession, solacing his solitude 
with a stfong cigar, so nearly con- 
sumed that the waves of his iron- 
gray beard emitted smoke like 
smouldering brushwood. Hestarted 
up when Ursula appeared, and 
flung the remnant of his cigar into 
the grate. 

‘Ah, Miss Ursula, my lovely 
Queen of Roses, is it you? I have 
been waiting with the patience of 
Job for your advent. Sit down 
here’—and he drew a chair close 
to his own—‘ and tell me at least 
that my coming gives you plea- 
sure.’ 

‘Pleasure !’ cried the girl, lifting 
two black smiling eyes to him, and 


letting her white teeth gleam 
through a soft smile—‘indeed it 
does, for I have had a good deal 
of worry of late.’ 

‘Worry! And who dares to worry 
an angel? But I had better not 
ask. If worry makes you so peer- 
lessly beautiful, you should ask for 
nothing better the rest of your 
life.’ 

‘You—you think I have im- 
proved since your last visit, then ?’ 
she asked, with a bright blush, 
flattered by his broad admiration 
as only a coarse nature could be. 

‘Improved! Why, girl, you are 
perfect! My friend Ralph Pierce 
has acted on the hint I gave him, 
I see. Society has already given 
you an air, a queenly look. Ah, 
there is nothing like plenty of 
money to bring out the richness of 
feminine beauty, my dear child. 
Have you any idea how really 
captivating you are? You might 
marry a prince of the royal blood 
if you chose.’ 

‘Marry! I? Oh, no!’ 

Ursula faltered and reddened 
guiltily as she spoke. The very 
name of marriage made her heart 
shrink, for she knew how impossible 
it was even if a prince of the royal 
blood came. 

John Lock surveyed her from 
head to foot with an ardent glance 
that brought the hot blood in her 
face; and for half an instant his 
cool assumption and unconcealed 
admiration revolted her. 

‘Marry! Why, girl, 7am almost 
tempted—’ : 

Ursula broke out into a loud 
mocking laugh. 

‘ Tempted to overwhelm me with 
another dose of flattery, I suppose ; 
but I have become more used to 
that sort of thing since you were 
here.’ 

‘I dare be sworn you are. 
where is your father ?” 

‘Gone out. I have not seen 
him since the morning.’ 


But 
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‘So much the better. Ralph 
Pierce sticks to us like a leech, and 
watches us like a hawk, and I 
want time for a quiet chat.’ 

‘But some one else may come 
in. 

‘Who ?—that Bernard Keane? 
Does he come so frequently, then?” 

‘He has just gone away,’ she 
answered, averting a reply to his 
question. 

‘And you have been grieving a- 
bout his going, for those long raven 
lashes are wet. Never mind; he 
is sure to come back. Such fellows 
always do.’ 

‘I almost wish I was never going 
to set eyes on him again,’ the girl 
averred, with a saucy lift of her 
chin. 

‘Indeed !’ 

“Ves.” 

‘I am sure / wish so from the 
bottom of my heart.’ 

‘ You wish so! Why? Mr. Keane 
is nothing to you.’ 

‘Maybe; but you are a great 
deal to me.’ 

He spoke in a low voice, and 
very seriously. His face, full of 
passion, was bent towards her ; his 
eyes met hers with a sort of evil 
fascination. She had some purity 
and womanliness about her yet; 
and she felt how much the man 
resembled a serpent ; but neverthe- 
less she fluttered nearer and nearer 
to him. 

‘I don’t understand,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘ How could I be anything 
to you? We have only seen one 
another a few times.’ 

‘You mistake. I have seen you 
a great many times.’ 

‘Where, and how ?’ 

‘No matter where or how. I 
have seen you often enough to love 
you passionately.’ 

‘To love me! You forget your- 
self!’ And Ursula spoke proudly, 
suddenly remembering that she was 
Bernard Keane’s wife. 

‘Forget myself! You only say 
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that because you imagine that you 
are in love with that young fellow. 
Nonsense! As though it were pos- 
sible for such as he to win the 
heart of a woman like you!’ 

‘You are going too far,’ she 
flashed out. ‘What if I told you 
that I—’ 

‘Love him dearly already. Oh, 
Icomprehend all that. But listen 
to me ;’ and hestooped his face on 
a level with her own, while his 
breath swept over her cheek. 
‘When once you know what love 
is, this fancy will make you laugh.’ 

‘It will not be a pleasant laugh,’ 
she cried. And she gave him a 
scornful look as she wondered 
whether he had the audacity to 
believe that Ae was the one who 
would teach her what ‘love’ was. 

But the man liked her the better 
for it. A tame, meek, submissive 
woman would never have aroused 
in him the feelings that Ursula— 
passionate, impulsive, rude, and 
even coarse in speech and manner 
—had awakened. 

‘What are we about? Wasting 
our precious time like a couple of 
children. Tell me what you have 
been doing. How does the art 
prosper ?” 

‘ Now I can converse with you 
without getting angry,’ she said, 
opening a closet. ‘Come and look 
for yourself.’ 

John Lock took some proofs 
from her hand eagerly, and began 
to examine them. He did not 
speak for awhile, butaslow, wicked, 
satisfied smile crept over his mouth. 

* And you did this?’ he asked at 
last. 

‘Every bit of it.’ 

‘And Keane—did he— 

‘No; I never told him a word 
about it. My father forbade my 
repeating anything you said or 
did.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right! Your 
father is as wise as Solon, and you 
—you, my bonnie bird, are a genius; 
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and a genius is one thing that ranks 
even higher than beauty, let me tell 
you. I hope your father has not 
forgotten to give you a full share 
of the money I left with him.’ 

Ursula shrugged her magnificent 
shoulders, and a flood of wrathful 
crimson surged over her face. 

‘Did you tell him that a part 
of it was for me, to use as I 
pleased ?” 

‘Did I tell him? Of course I 
did. If it had not been for you, he 
would never have got a shilling 
of it.’ 

‘For me—why ?” 

‘Because—because—I will let 
you know some fine day. But if 
he has not dealt generously with 
you, we must set it right between 
ourselves.’ 

‘But I have no claim— 

‘Yes, yes, you have. There is 
an old affair between me and your 
father that gives you a claim. You 
have only to take the money without 
any ado, and make yourself as beau- 
tiful as you can.’ 

He handed her a roll of bank- 
notes, fresh and crisp, like those 
he had given Ralph Pierce the first 
evening he had met him. There 
was something in the acceptance 
of the money that brought a glow 
of shame into her cheek, and she 
felt half indignant with the man 
for daring to give it toher. Still 
herhands clutched the notes tightly, 
and an eager smile parted her full 
red lips, making them doubly 
tempting to his sight. 

‘If you owe this to my father, 
I suppose it’s all right,’ she said, 
deliberately trying to cheat herself 
with a delusion. 

John Lock laughed out, and 
thrust the purse from which he had 
taken the notes deep into his 
pocket. 

‘Between us, you see, perhaps 
the less said to your father about 
this matter the better,’ he sug- 
gested. 
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‘Not tell him! 
not?” 

‘Because he might like the spend- 
ing of it.’ 

‘ True.’ 

Ursula put the roll of notes into 
her bosom, and fastened her little 
double-breasted jacket of scarlet 
(she loved the gaudy gleamy colour 
above all) tightly over it, with an 
energetic twist of the fingers over 
each button that hid her ill - be- 
gotten treasure. 

John Lock nodded his head 
approvingly, and muttered, 

* You'll do, you'll do! 

At which Ursula laughed off her 
confusion, and made believe that 
she took the words as a compli- 
ment. 

‘Now, tell me, have you been 
studying at all?’ he questioned, 
throwing himselfon the shabby little 
sofa beside the girl. 

‘Do I seem at all improved?” 
she asked coquettishly. 

‘ Marvellously, and in such a 
short space of time! But the 
dancing —the music; has your 
father kept his word with me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And how are we to bring the 
accomplishments into play, Miss 
Ursula ?” 

‘Oh, I shall go to a ball next 
week. He has consented.’ 

‘Ha! 

Her face waxed scarlet again, 
and her large eyes fell under his 
searching look. 

‘My father, I mean,’ she fal- 
tered. 

‘ Indeed !’ 

The word was uttered like a 
sneer, and it brought her courage 
back; for the girl was a perfect 
daredevil, recklessly brave, even 
to audacity. 

‘Yes, my father has promised 
he will go with me.’ 

‘Perhaps he will allow me that 
happiness, if I press the matter,’ 
said John Lock, with a curious 
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smile. 
ing.’ 

‘But I 

‘Oh, a good child allows her 
father to direct her; and you are 
as good as gold, Miss Ursula.’ 

‘But people will think it so 
strange ; besides, I should be— 
afraid !” 

‘What! Afraid of your father’s 
bosom friend?’ He took her hand 
as he spoke, and held it ina gentle 
yet firm pressure, which had some- 
thing of quiet control init. ‘ But 
we will arrange this later, for here 
comes your father, I believe.’ 


‘He is usually very oblig- 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FAIR AND FALSE. 


SPRINGING up from the rickety 
old sofa in a tremor, Ursula rushed 
to the door of the room, and open- 
ing it, looked down the staircase. 
It was not her father, but Bernard, 
who mounted it slowly, with his 
head a little bent, and a dejected 
air about his whole appearance. 

The girl drew back quickly into 
the room, and begged John Lock 
to excuse her for a moment. Then 
she flew out into the passage and 
firmly closed the door. 

* Ursula, is it you?’ asked Ber- 
nard wearily, as she stood in his 
way, half frightened, half smiling. 
‘So eagerly waiting too for that 
money! Never fear, I'll keep my 
promise to you ; and though I have 
half broken my mother's heart by 
refusing her request, you shall have 
your dress.’ 

He sighed heavily, and started 
when the girl, throwing both arms 
round his neck, laughed low but 
lightly. 

‘Never mind, darling. Give the 
money to your poor mother; I will 
do without it. It was very wrong, 
very wicked of me to speak as I 
did.’ 
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‘And you won't go to the ball? 
Will you give up that for my sake 
as well?” 

‘Ah, that is asking too much. 
But my father must give me money, 
or I'll wear the old dress that rattles 
like dead leaves, and be content, so 
long as you look happy again.’ 

‘Will you really? O Ursula 
dearest, how unjust I have been! 
What elements of nobility lie under 
all your childishness! You make 
me dreadfully ashamed of myself.’ 

Bernard took her in his arms in 
a passion of remorse, and with his 
eyes looking into hers, and his 
mouth pressed to her own, begged 
her over and over again to forgive 
him for having dared to doubt her. 

Now Ursula was a born actress, 
and she accepted the whole situa- 
tion as naturally as though her ge- 
nerosity had been genuine. Though 
she felt the bank-notes rustle in 
her bosom close to his beating 
heart, and knew how completely 
false were all her claims to his ad- 
miration and praise, the idea of her 
self-sacrifice seemed for the mo- 
ment quite real to her. She blushed 
under his deprecatory words and 
expressions of gratitude, and yield- 
ed her lips to his ardent kisses, half 
bashfully, as if shrinking from too 
much acknowledgment of her own 
magnanimity, exactly as a profes- 
sional and great actress would have 
done. 

‘And you are ready to sacrifice 
your wishes, all to please me? 
whispered the young husband, in 
a tender pathetic voice. 

‘What else have I to live for? 
she asked sweetly. ‘I would do 
anything for your mother too, 
though I have never seen her yet 
—not /ady enough for that, I sup- 
pose. Never mind, the time will 
come, I hope.’ 

‘Yes, my darling, the time will 
come, and very soon, I trust, when 
my mother will love you dearly 
and know your real worth as I do.’ 
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‘Oh, I can wait.’ 

Ursula could not, for the life of 
her, control a little toss of her 
bright head as she said the words ; 
for, without knowing Mrs. Keane, 
she had been annoyed and mortified 
at Bernard's hesitation in avowing 
his marriage, as though ashamed 
before his mother of his wife. It 
was a deep personal slight, which 
she brooded over silently, though 
none the less bitterly. 

‘It shall not be for long, pet,’ 
said Bernard, kissing her again half 
a dozen times on her cheek and 
brow and mouth, and holding her 
soft white hands close in his own. 
‘I am proud of your beauty, Ur- 
sula, and I love you, and we must 
soon be a united family ; so that 
you and I may not be kept apart 
cruelly as we are now. You would 
like to live with me in a house of 
our own, love, would you not?” 

She looked up, with great dark 
speaking eyes, into his face ; then, 
with her old pretty gesture, laid 
her head on his breast, and held 
up her tempting pouting lips. 

‘I never want you to leave me, 
and you are going to leave me 
already,’ she murmured, with well- 
simulated pathos and regret. 

‘Yes, I must be off to give the 
good news to my mother. Her 
husband is going to America, and 
has no available means just now to 
defray the expenses of his journey. 
It is only a temporary embarrass- 
ment, you know,’ he went on, flush- 
ing under the falsity of the state- 
ment, ‘and my mother is anxious 
for him to go, for it appears that 
he has wonderfully fair prospects 
out there, if he can only get at 
some land he bought years ago.’ 

‘And will your mother go with 
him ? 

‘Not just yet; it is impossible. 
Not all the money I can raise would 
take them both so far. She must 
remain behind ; and she loves him, 
and grieves sadly at the parting. 
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‘Poor thing! You had better 
go to her at once.’ 

She stood and watched him down 
the stairs in an attitude of the most 
loving interest ; then, when he hac 
completely disappeared from view, 
and she heard the house - door 
close, she went back to the bad 
crafty man, who, with an air of re- 
signation, awaited her in the sitting- 
room. But just as she was about 
to renew her conversation with 
him, the familiar step—tke slow, 
lagging, hopeless sort of step pecu- 
liar to Ralph Pierce—resounded 
hard by, and she stole into her 
own chamber, reluctant to meet 
her father with that secret-money 
pressing against her bosom. 

Ursula had, however, established 
a confidence, and shared a secret, 
with John Lock—a fact which 
might well have made her trembie, 
had fear been a feeling known to 
her wild and audacious nature. 

The two men met, with a show 
of cordiality; but there was cis- 
trust and discord between them in 
reality, which both endeavoured 
to conceal, for they feared one 
another. There was a sound of 
murmuring voices, and occasion- 
ally a sharp angry expression leaped 
out of the monotony, as if uncon- 
trollable. 

At last these expressions knit 
themselves into sentences, and 
broke out in earnest expostulation 
from Ralph Pierce; but the hard 
and keen threats came from the 
other man, as if he were conscious 
of a certain power over his com- 
panion, which he did not care to 
urge just at the moment to its full 
extent, but which he was forced to 
use sparingly now and then, just as 
a good horseman admonishes a 
restive horse with the curb and 
whip. 

‘I swear to you it is no idle 
fancy! he said, in a low concen- 
trated tone, which, at any rate, 
sounded genuine enough. ‘I love 
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the girl like a madman—a fool, if 
you please—but I love her all the 
same. And where, may I ask you, 
Mr. Ralph Pierce, will you find a 
better match for your daughter 
than I am? I am rich, very rich 
—three times as rich as you wot 
of. I stand quite high in the social 
line, and I am not so very old—if 
you count by feelings—younger at 
any rate than you are! What 
more could you ask for Ursula, or 
she ask for herself? Not love me! 
Why, friend, have you known me so 
long and yet doubt that I can make 
any woman love me, especially 
(begging your pardon) a bad, bold, 
talented, ambitious, splendid crea- 
ture like that! She has more than 
a spice of the evil one in her na- 
ture, anc she would pine herself 
fairly to death if she had to live 
with a good man! Give her to me, 
give her to me! I will surround 
her with the foolery and pomp she 
so dearly loves, and place her in a 
position that you never dared to 
dream a child of yours could 
attain.’ 

‘ But Iam afraid, I almost know, 
that Ursula loves Bernard Keane,’ 
answered the other timidly. He 
was so harassed and hunted down, 
that he was a very craven in John 
Lock’s presence. ‘It is a pity; 
but the attachment was formed 
long before she saw you even. 
Bernard Keane was a good match 
for her too.’ 

‘A good match! Ye gods, what 
an idiot the man is! The girl is a 
fit mate for an emperor in the 
very beauty of her face and magni- 
ficence of her form. Let me have 
control over her for a year, and she 
will look down on all the women 
in England. Give her to me, and 
I will make her envied by all her 

-sex. And you shall be rich—rich 
as a Jew!’ 

‘Supposing I -consent, will the 
marriage break up or change our 
past relations ? 
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‘No; it will consolidate our in- 
terests. As for your daughter, she 
will have everything she can desire. 
I tell you again that I am wealthy 
—more wealthy than you think.’ 

‘Then why run any risk—why 
not be content with what you 
have ?” 

‘Because I love excitement!’ 
cried John Lock, bringing down 
his brawny hand with a vehement 
thud on the sofa. ‘ Because, man, 
the greed of gold is a very devil 
within me! Because, too, the father 
of my wife must be rich, and able 
to take a good social stand, for my 
ambition and /er beauty demand 
it. Once married, poverty will be 
an unknown word to my beautiful, 
my maddening Ursula.’ 

Ralph Pierce glanced up with 
keen wistfulness, searching the 
tempter’s face with his weary hag- 
gard eyes, just as an animal regards 
what it believes to be its enemy. 

‘Do you seriously mean all you 
say ?’ he asked, in a hushed whisper 
and an unsteady tone. 

‘Ido. And you—you consent, 
of course ?” 

‘ Suppose I say no?’ 

‘I can’t suppose anything so 
absurd; and if you do say no, I 
shall marry her all the same.’ 

‘You will? 

‘IT will!’ 

A dead pause, during which the 
two eyed each other ominously. 
But John Lock’s resolute eye, with 
a mocking triumphant gleam in it, 
watched the pallor flitting over 
Ralph Pierce’s cheek ; and John 
Lock, with his arms crossed de- 
fiantly over his broad _ chest, 
waited quietly until the man be- 
fore him should give up even the 
show of fight. 

‘Why ask consent, then, if you 
are ready to defy it? said a weak 
nervous voice at length. 

‘Listen to me, Ralph Pierce. I 
want no quarrels. Personally I like 
you. You are by nature a good man. 
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Through me you became a bad 
one. I owe you reparation there- 
fore, and am willing to make it. 
As Ursula’s father, too, I wish your 
advancement to go hand in hand 
with my own. JVithout me you 
can do nothing. You will starve 
on here, and when you die get 
buried in a pauper’s grave. Against 
me, Certain ruin awaits you. With 
me, yours and your child’s welfare 
will be accomplished. Is it a bar- 
gain ?” 

‘ Have you spoken to Ursula of 
all this ?” 

‘Not a word.’ 

‘And you will promise not to 
breathe a hint of your intentions 
until I have paved the way ?” 

‘Of course I promise. I am no 
boyish lover, impetuously anxious 
to mar my chance by too quick 
running. Talk to her as much 
and as long as you please. Put 
before her in glowing colours all 
that I can offer. Zell her, if you 
will, how much confidence you place 
in your old friend John Lock, how 
conducive to your wellbeing the mar- 
riage will be. And remember that 
the girl is mine—or you—’ 

Ralph Pierce threw out his 
shaking hands as if in entreaty 
that the words he dreaded on 
those cruel lips might be stayed. 

‘I will do my best for Ursula’s 
good,’ he replied meekly. 

‘Then the affair is settled.’ 

The visitor took his hat, adjusted 
it with his usual vanity and deliber- 
ation before a smoke-dimmed little 
mirror in a black wooden frame 
that graced the mantelshelf, lighted 
another cigar, and sauntered out 
of the room, humming softly to 
himself, just as a cat purrs when 
satisfied with its surroundings. 

The other man sank down on a 
low settle by the fireplace, and 
holding his head between his 
hands, fell into a train of thought. 

However bad Ralph Pierce 
might have been, he loved his 


child, and shrank from giving her 
up to one he knew full well to be 
both cruel and depraved. But 
even this pure outgush of nature 
was strangled by the thought that 
one act had placed him so com- 
pletely in the power of a ruthless 
and unscrupulous villain. Had 
John Lock asked even a greater 
sacrifice than that of Ursula’s mar- 
riage with himself, the miserable 
father knew that he would not 
have dared to resist it. 

All the better part of his nature 
rose up in horrible revolt at the 
thought of plunging Ursula into 
the dark path which he had found 
so full of thorns and so impossible 
to escape from. But he knew that 
such thoughts were hopeless now, 
and felt in all its startling vividness 
and bitterness that no chains ever 
forged from strength and fire were 
so strong as those which crime 
links about a human heart. 

And it was but a little while be- 
fore that his hopes for Ursula had 
been brighter, that he had looked 
on Bernard Keane as a means of 
salvation for his child. A gentle- 
man in education and habit, a man 
of genius, Bernard was so far above 
the girl, and so likely to draw her 
to his own level, that a really pure 
ambition had turned the father’s 
hopes that way. But it was all 
over now. The power of the strong 
bad man was on him and on her; 
turn as he would, he could see no 
way to escape from this stern fact. 
He sat a long, long time in the room 
as John Lock had left him, with 
his hands clasped, his face bowed 
down, and tears, wrung from strug- 
gling memories, filling his eyes as 
rain breaks through the dusky 
night. 

There was no hope in Ralph 
Pierce’s face; no hope in Ralph 
Pierce’s heart ; even his child could 
not be rescued from the miserable 
destiny that pursued him. In 
giving Ursula to John Lock he 
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was certain that perdition lay at 
the end of all the brilliant pro- 
spects held out. 

‘I won't despair yet ! he cried, 
starting up desperately, and pacing 
the floor to and fro. ‘He may 
change his mind. I will not speak 
yet. I will not sully the child’s ears 
by talking of such an accursed mar- 
riage. Oh, if I had but the power to 
break away from him! If Heaven 
would but help me to save /er from 
ruin to both body and soul !’ 

He seized his hat and hurried 
down the stairs as though a slave- 
owner with a thong was behind 
him, while Ursula still remained 
in her room, with the door locked 
and bolted. 

She sat on her bed, with one 
hand under her scarlet jacket 
grasping the notes, but afraid to 
draw them out lest some chink or 
crevice in the wall might make 
observation possible. 

But all seemed still; the mur- 
mur of the voices had ceased ; and 
drawing forth the roll, she opened 
it breathlessly, and gave a great 
gasp of astonishment. ive /en- 
pound notes! She counted them 
once, twice; her face flushed to a 
deep rosy red, her black eyes 
scintillating and eagerly devouring 
the sight. ‘Fifty pounds! Mercy! 
how rich he must be!’ With this 
exclamation, she dropped the notes 
into her lap, and placed both 
hands over them, guarding them 
as carefully as a miser does his 
wealth. Like John Lock, the greed 
of gold was a very devil in her 
heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 


‘Ir is all for me, all for me? 
she muttered, almost hoarsely in 
her wild excitement. ‘He said I 
was not to tell father, and I won’t. 
He would only take and use it 
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himself. I never saw a penny of 
the last. I do not believe he used 
it to pay for my lessons either.’ 

She folded up the money care- 
fully, after counting it over and 
over again, and each time with a 
keener, pleasanter sense of pos- 
session. Then she replaced it in 
her bosom, and crossing her arms 
over it, seemed to be embracing 
herself in a spirit of intense con- 
gratulation. 

‘Fifty pounds! Only think, fifty 
pounds! How shall I spend it? 
How shall I dare to spend it? 
They will both be watching me. 
Father might be cheated into think- 
ing or believing anything, but 
Bernard is too sharp; and I be- 
lieve he suspects already. I cannot 
wear a thread that he will not 
notice. Oh, if he would but let 
me alone! There’s his step. I 
must face him with lies in my 
mouth, and fifty pounds in my 
bosom. It seems like witchcraft "’ 

© Ursula! 

* Yes.’ 

And she walked into the other 
room, every vestige of perturbation 
gone from her features, calm, quiet, 
and smiling. 

‘How good of you to come 
back so soon” she said softly, 
going up to him, and sliding her 
arm caressingly through his. 

But Bernard disengaged her arm 
and clasped her supple waist in- 
stead. 

‘I wanted to thank you again, 
darling,’ he answered, holding her 
close to him, and toying with a 
great raven coil of hair that had 
fallen down. ‘My mother was so 
glad. She wanted the money so 
much to help my stepfather to 
reach New York. Iam thankful 
he is going, and never spent money 
more cheerfully or willingly ; but 
she is brokenhearted at parting 
with him. It is painful to see any 
woman love a worthless man so 
devotedly.’ 
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‘Why does she stay behind?’ 
asked Ursula, pretending interest 
in the subject. ‘If she loves him 
so much, nothing should deter her 
from going.’ 

‘She is an old woman now.’ 

‘What of that—if she really 
loves her husband ?” 

Bernard's eyes brightened, and 
a sudden flush swept over his face, 
giving it additional beauty. 

‘It I went, would you go with 
me?’ he questioned, laying a hand 
on each of her shoulders, and trying 
to read her countenance. 

‘I? Yes, of course, when people 
know I am your wife,’ she answered, 
colouring angrily at the trap she 
had foolishly laid for herself ; ‘ that 
is, if father would let me go ! 

Bernard’s face fell. 

‘I see you would not like it,’ he 
said. 

‘How can you say that?’ she 
replied, in a hesitating manner. 

‘Never mind, Ursula, we are 
not likely to try another land for 
many a long day; but sometimes, 
you know, I have my dreams 
of a pretty place of our own, in 
the fair country, with plenty of 
flowers and sunshine, and the love- 
liest woman in the world mistress 
of my home!’ 

‘That means me” replied Ursula, 
with a forced laugh. ‘Well, go 
on.’ 
‘And my mother staying with 
us.’ 


‘Oh, your mother! It is always 
your mother,’ she cried pettishly. 

‘ Of course, my mother is always 
the principal object in my home- 


pictures. God bless her!’ 

‘And how much would such a 
place cost ? 

‘Very little ; the price of three 
or four dresses of rea/ silk, Ursula,’ 

Ursula thought of the fifty 
pounds, and wondered if it would 
be enough. For a moment she 
was rather taken with the idea of 
the house, the flowers, and the sun- 
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shine, and asked a good deal about 
it, more, however, to keep up a 
desultory conversation that was far 
removed from the thoughts she 
was desirous of concealing. 

Bernard seized upon the idea 
and began to work it out in his 
mind with downright earnestness. 
With him it was the solution of 
a momentous question that had 
troubled and perplexed him. 

He knew that things could not 
long go on as they were doing, 
and that his marriage must be ac- 
knowledged soon. 

Such a home as the one he pic- 
tured in his dreams would assuredly 
remove Ursula from her old life 
and from all those influences that 
spoilt her character, and the pure 
air and broad liberty of a new ex- 
istence would bring out all that 
was really good and noble about 
her. Then, perhaps, he would be 
able to present her to his mother, 
and claim her with pride as his 
very own before all the world. 
Now his artist life was a drudgery, 
instead of the picturesque vaga- 
bondage that most men of his own 
class found it; his hopes of a 
tolerable independence were so 
limited, too, that each day made 
his marriage seem to him more 
rash and wicked. 

Besides this he had the mortifi- 
cation of feeling that marriage had 
lessened instead of increased his 
influence over his wife; the very 
fact of being married appeared to 
have aroused in her fallacious 
hopes and a species of ambition 
which really startled him, And to 
counteract the miserably depress- 
ing feeling which such reflections 
awakened, Bernard tried to remem- 
ber how very beautiful Ursula was, 
how passionately loving she was 
at times, and what wonderful ca- 
pabilities of improvement she pos- 
sessed if only the right influence 
could be brought to bear on her. 

Ursula had been generous and 
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self-sacrificing regarding his mo- 
ther, and the thought of this in- 
spired him with fresh confidence. 
Yes, he murmured to himself, as 
he gazed at the girl’s dark splendid 
face and caught the gleam of black 
eyes and white teeth and a pi- 
quant smile; life in the country 
home would be a paradise, in which 
the faulty girlish nature would 
quickly merge into the nobility of 
true loyal-hearted womanhood. 
He little guessed how the trail of 
the serpent had already gone over 
his Eden and tainted its fairest 
flower—the heart of his young wife. 
He little knew that those fifty 
pounds that were garnered up 
carefully in her bosom had built 
up a granite wall between his aspi- 
rations and hers. While he dreamt 
of a pure bright home, and an 
angel to preside over board and 
hearth, her mind had flown back 
to John Lock and his coarse yet 
subtler flattery, his wonderful 
wealth, his extraordinary liberality. 
Sitting beside Bernard—a silence 
falling on both—she planned with- 
in herself how she could spend her 
money undiscovered. She grew 
dreadfully impatient at last. Ber- 
nard’s presence irritated her in the 
mood she was in ; and, protesting 
she had a headache and moreover 
required things for the house, rose 
to go out ostensibly for fresh air. 
Bernard offered to accompany 
her, but she put him off with the 
aplomb that is natural to most 
women, saying she had so many 
places to call at that he would be 
tired of waiting. So Bernard, in 
whose nature suspicion was a 
stranger, kissed and clasped her 
once more fervently in his arms. 
And then Ursula was free to go 
out alone, to taste, for the very first 
time in her life, the pleasure of 
‘shopping’ with plenty of money 
in her pocket. One advantage she 
had already reaped from her asso- 
ciation with Bernard, and it stood 
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her in good stead now—she had 
caught a little of his artistic taste ; 
and if somewhat brilliant in her 
choice of tints, she was at any raie 
safe from the possibility of a vul- 
gar selection. 

Ursula went out alone; but on 
her way home she encountered 
John Lock. The meeting seemed 
purely accidental; but few ‘ chance’ 
events ever fell into that man’s 
life. He had, with his usual crafti- 
ness, foreseen that she would be in 
double-quick haste to spend her 
ill-gotten money, and so he had 
lain quietly in wait for her, his 
patience never flagging, trusting to 
his own influence over her much 
more than to her father’s promises, 
extorted by threats, given with re- 
luctance. 

Did the man really love the wo- 
man he was snaring with liberality 
and flattery? It would be difficult 
to answer. At the bottom of the 
most depraved heart there may be 
a drop of pure feeling, just as 
water from a sweet and clear 
crystal spring may run through a 
tangle of poisonous plants ; but he 
would be a keen searcher of hu- 
man motives who could decide 
that any feeling was really untaint- 
ed of the man whose actions were 
continually evil. More probably 
John Lock would never have 
thought of Ursula if she had not 
been necessary to his grasping 
avarice, and if it had not been his 
invariable policy to hold all his 
instruments under some sort of 
personal control. On the other 
hand, it is true that Ursula’s wild 
gipsy beauty and her free manner, 
which shocked Bernard at times, 
possessed a strong fascination for 
the gross man of hard coarse fibre, to 
whom delicacy or refinement would 
have been naturally but a reproach. 

At any rate he had carried out 
his plan of conversing with the 
girl alone, and it was dusk before 
Ursula hurried up the shabby old 
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staircase of her home, afraid to 
meet her father while the state of 
excitement her mind was in un- 
fitted her for his scrutiny; but 
above all, she dreaded to encoun- 
ter Bernard. With all the duplicity, 
the falsity that was in her, she 
shrank from touching her husband's 
hand while the strong clasp of 
John Lock was yet warm upon 
hers. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A SIN OF EARLY DAYS. 


RALPH PIERCE was still from 
home when his daughter Ursula 
stole noiselessly—like a thief or a 
criminal—up the steep and shabby 
staircase, thankful that the trail of 
evening shadows swept over her. 

Wretched and utterly despond- 
ent, the old man had for hours 
wandered aimlessly up and down 
the mean tortuous streets, until 
nature was fairly exhausted. Then 
he had crept slowly to a humble 
lodging-house, with which he 
seemed familiar, for, on entering, 
he mounted at once to the top- 
most story and knocked gently 
at the low door of a back room. 

A cry of delight reached him as 
his step and knock were recognised. 
The door flew open, and a young 
girl, tall and dark, with an exqui- 
site face and perfectly moulded 
figure, sprang forward and flung 
her arms round his neck. 

‘Are you, then, so glad to see 
me, my darling? he asked, in a 
tremulous tone, a tone rendered 
tremulous by pleasure; and his 
features beamed for a minute so 
brightly that it would have been 
rather hard to believe they were 
the same voice and face that John 
Lock had listened to and looked 
on but a few short hours before. 

‘When did you come that I was 
not glad ? cried the girl, with a slow 
sweet smile breaking on her lovely 


red lips. ‘What happiness can I 
have so great as seeing you [ 

Ralph Pierce gazed at her for 
an instant, then stooped and kissed 
her with an infinite tenderness 
that Ursula had never known from 
him in all her life. 

The caress was effusively return- 
ed, and then she made haste to 
welcome him. 

A chair, excessively old and 
worn, but adorned with a small 
square cushion of gay patchwork, 
was drawn out, and a little old- 
fashioned flower-glass, with a bunch 
of homely but sweet-scented blos- 
soms, was placed in sight; and, 
dragging from its corner a foot- 
stool, the girl flung herself on it, 
and, leaning back against the 
man’s knee, she gave a short sharp 
sigh of satisfaction, and looked up 
lovingly into the pale haggard face. 

That sigh was echoed by one so 
unutterably sad and weary that 
she started and visibly blanched a 
shade or so. 

‘What troubles you?’ she ques- 
tioned anxiously, with quivering 
lips. ‘Is it anything about me? 

‘About you—no! My poor 
child, you give me nothing but 
happiness, however little I deserve 
it. It is my own fault that sorrows 
press heavily—crvelly ; and so I 
must call up patience, and bear 
with them as well as I can.’ 

‘If I could only bear them for 
you, I would—you now I would, 
dear, dear father !’ 

‘I know it; but one thing is 
certain. As we sow in this world, 
so shall we reap; and I have laid 
up a thorny harvest for myself. 
There, don’t have tears in your 
eyes ; nothing so very terrible has 
happened. And God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb, you know. 
Tell me about yourself—how you 
are getting on.’ 

‘Capitally,’ she cried, clasping 
his poor thin hands in her own 
soft warm ones, and then laying 
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her peach-blossom cheek against 
them. ‘Since you paid up the rent 
of this room and sent me such a 
nice heap of coal, Iam as comfort- 
able as a queen !’ 

‘But so lonely, so very lonely,’ 
he murmured pitifully, stroking her 
glossy black hair caressingly. 

‘Not so lonely as you think. 
There is plenty of company in good 
hard work,’ she answered, trying 
to speak as lightly and cheerfully 
as possible for his sake. 

‘I think you are deceiving me a 
little?’ Ralph Pierce asked eagerly, 
noting that a sudden mist of tears 
stole into her eyes in spite of the 
smile she had forced to her mouth. 
‘It is a dreadfully lonely life for 
you.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be if you could 
come a little oftener. I am always 
so much happier and better when 
I have been with you for a little 
while.’ 

‘Are you?’ he replied, and, not- 
withstanding the harassed state of 
his mind, a sense of thorough con- 
tent and rest, which he always felt 
in that humble room, sent a quick 
glow to his mournful eyes. ‘Who 
knows, dear, but that by some 
lucky chance I may soon be able 
to be with you altogether ! 

The girl sprang up from her 
lowly seat, and with a burst of joy 
flung herself right into his arms. 

‘Is that true—frue? 

‘Yes. Please God it may be. 
ffe may arrange it for us !’ 

‘I will pray for it night and 
morning ; and you too must pray 
for it’ she exclaimed fervently. 

‘I—/J/ pray? Oh, sometimes, 
in the horrible outer darkness, it 
seems quite impossible that Heaven 
should listen to me! But you, 
child, you can pray! The prayers 
of a pure and innocent soul like 
yours will be surely heard. You 
have no sin on your conscience 
weighing you down—down to the 
very earth,’ 
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‘Neither have you ; you are so 
good, father.’ 

‘Hush! don’t say that,’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely; ‘it seems like 
mockery. But in all my trouble I 
have the comfort of knowing that 
you are pure—that no evil has 
reached you.’ 

‘How could it have? She took 
such care of me always, and now 
that I am left alone—almost alone, 
that is—she seems to be more with 
me than ever.’ 

Ralph Pierce shook his head, 
and, looking at her sadly, mur- 
mured something about wishing he 
could think so; but the girl saw 
that his eyes filled with large drops, 
which he vainly strove to keep 
back. 

‘Yes, father, yes! You would 
believe what I say if you could 
understand how safe and protected 
I feel. Sometimes I almost hear 
her voice praying for me and 
you.’ 

The man started, and then shrank 
together in his chair, just as if 
some one had dealt him a hard 
blow. 

‘You never told me she prayed 
for me,’ he said, with pale cheeks 
and still paler lips ; ‘ and it would 
have comforted me to hear it.’ 

‘Didn’t I? It must have been 
because I did not like to speak of 
her when your trouble in finding 
this room so empty was so great. 
You didn’t know how dearly she 
loved you. Her last thought, her 
last word, was of you. “ He will 
take care of you, I 4now,” she said 
softly, just as she was dying; “I 
would trust him with anything— 
anything !”’ 

Ralph Pierce hid his face in his 
hands. His shoulders began to 
heave, and he shook all over, while 
the girl soothed him by kisses and 
words. 

‘Don’t, don’t! It would make 
her grieve dreadfully, if she knew 
it. For her sake, try and bear up 
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under everything. 
talk about her.’ 

‘No, oh, no!’ he answered, try- 
ing to conquer his agitation, and 
speaking with irrepressible pathos. 
‘IT am glad to know she loved me, 
and forgave me all the evil I have 
done. If only—only—she had 
lived till I had seen her just once 
again !’ 

They were silent for a moment ; 
then he started up, saying he had 
much to attend to and must go. 

‘You will have a cup of tea, 
father, with me? she pleaded ; 
‘and then you will take me with 
you; so many people are ill just 
now.’ 

‘No. You must not run such 
risk as you have been doing. Con- 
tagious diseases are about.’ 

‘But some one must look after 
the sick, you know.’ 

‘Yes; but not you, my child. 
Sit down again or get the tea; it 
may make me stronger for my 
work.’ 

The girl disappeared, leaving 
him.alone in the room. 

How terribly sad and humble 
an expression his features wore as 
he drew his chair up to the little 
table, and pulled towards him an 
old Bible which lay upon it! He 
opened it, reverently glancing at 
the first page. Then he closed 
the book with a deep sigh. There 
was no record of marriage inscribed 
therein—no mention of a child; and 
he remembered how in the early 
days he had committed a sin be- 
fore God. It came to him vividly, 
the hours in which Helen Wil- 
loughby had been everything to 
him save his ‘wife.’ He recol- 
lected how madly he had loved 
the girl who had sacrificed her 
name—her all on earth—for him ; 
and who had never uttered a word 
of reproach, even when, in the 
weakness that leavened his whole 
character, he had yielded to his 
father’s commands and married 
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another woman. He and Helen 
Willoughby had parted then, never 
to meet again. But in the evil and 
trouble that had come to him later 
on, Ralph Pierce had never lost 
trace of his first and best love, and 
of her child and his—that child 
he had called ‘ Ursula.’ It was 
the name of his dead mother, whom 
he had worshipped with all the fer- 
vour of his nature. Three years 
later he had a daughter born of his 
marriage, and to her too he had 
given the name of ‘ Ursula.’ 

It was curious how differently 
these children were grown up, 
strangers to one another, and so 
utterly unlike in disposition. When 
his wife and his old love were both 
gone for ever, Ralph Pierce would 
have willingly thrown the two girls 
together, had not a letter from 
Helen Willoughby requested that 
they should be kept apart. 

It was a hard thing to comply 
with—to a man to whom both his 
children were very dear; but he 
held the dying wish as a sacred 
command. He never forgot, how- 
ever, to spare enough out of his 
slender means to keep his deserted 
love’s child from want. 

This one good act gave a sort 
of haven of rest to him; for the 
Ursula whom he could acknow- 
ledge as his offspring before all 
the world had but little sympathy 
with him. It appeared to him, 
when he remembered this, that 
Nature herself seemed to join with 
Fate in persecuting him. Never, 
perhaps, had two beings more 
closely resembled each other per- 
sonally than these sisters who had 
never met; the same rare beauty, 
the same rich colouring, the large 
dusky orbs, the glossy raven hair, 
were facsimiles one of the other. 
The expression was widely differ- 
ent, however; through one fair face 
looked the soul of a pure truthful 
woman—a woman full of tender- 
ness, and capable of noble self- 
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sacrifice and devotion. There is 
no need to describe the other. 
Character gives expression; and 
Ursula, Bernard Keane’s_ unac- 
knowledged wife, owned a face 
that changed, sparkled, grew sul- 
len or stormy, just as events brought 
forth its qualities. 

‘Still unhappy, father? I thought 
you promised never to be sorrow- 
ful here. See, I have brought my 
mother’s own cup for you; and 
Helen Willoughby’s child passed 
an arm round the man’s neck, and 
turning up his face towards her, 
scanned the thin features with pity- 
ing eyes. 

‘Don’t speak like that; you heap 
coals of fire on my head!’ he cried 
out, as if in spite of himself. ‘You 
don’t know how your words hurt 
me! 

‘There !’ she said, ‘you must 
forget everything, and tell me about 
all our poor people. Oh, when I 
think of the good you do among 
them, my own life seems so worth- 
less. It is only when you take me 
with you that I feel of any use in 
the world.’ 

‘Then you shall go with me to- 
night. Heaven forbid that from 
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any motive I should deprive you 
of the happiness of helping your 
fellow-creatures.’ 

‘That is right ? she replied, smil- 
ing. ‘I believe our patients like 
it best when we visit them to- 
gether.’ 

‘It would be very strange if they 
did not,’ he said, looking fondly at 
the beautiful face, which was all 
aglow with animation. ‘The very 
sight of you must light up their 
miserable dwellings, and the sound 
of your voice must be as sweet as 
an angel’s to them.’ 

‘Then I must not forget to thank 
God for the face and voice that 
gives them comfort. I am quite 
ready, father.’ 

She was ready and willing to go 
forth on a mission of mercy into 
such haunts of sin and poverty as 
an ordinary woman would have 
shrunk from. 

With a cheap shawl covering her 
stuff dress and a thick veil thrown 
over her sweet face, the girl stood 
anxious to undertake the grandest 
errand of a brave and noble heart 
—that of carrying counsel to the 
vicious, and help to the miserable 
dens of the poor. 


[To be continued. ] 








THE MUSIC OF PROSE. 
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THE nature of poetry has been very 
differently described by different 
persons. Poetry and prose have 
been for the most part recognised 
as essentially distinct and opposed 
to each other; but there has been 
great variety of opinion as to the 
character of the diversity between 
them. There is one very common 
and obvious distinction. The lan- 
guage of poetry is in most cases 
measured—it is ordered on certain 
methodical principles ; whereas the 
language of prose is apparently 
bound by no system, and seems to 
be altogether irregular. Many per- 
sons have accordingly fancied that 
this is the fundamental difference 


between poetry and prose ; that the 
former is co-extensive with verse, 
and that all unversified literature 
belongs to the latter. 

Deeper investigation shows, how- 
ever, that this is far from being the 


case. The distinction is not one 
of manner merely, but of matter. 
Certain ideas are most readily ex- 
pressed in verse because they are 
poetical; but they do not become 
poetical because they are expressed 
in verse. Poetry seeks to be asso- 
ciated with rhythm because the 
music of language aids in giving 
utterance to those subtle emotions 
and fancies upon which it is based. 
And the order and beauty of these 
feelings and thoughts are most 
suitably conveyed in orderly and 
beautiful diction. Poetry has been 
called ‘measured thought,’ and it 
is thus fittingly associated with 
measured language. 

But measured language is of 
various degrees and kinds of regu- 
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larity, and poetical ideas may be 
associated with very slight manifes- 
tations ofits characteristic forms— 
perhaps even sometimes with lan- 
guage which is not regular at all. 
It is the design of the following 
pages to show that just as poetry 
itself is capable of various grades, 
so its language exhibits progressive 
stages of musical order; that just 
as prosaic ideas melt into poetical 
ideas by insensible degrees, so the 
attempt to draw any rigid line of 
demarcation between prosaic lan- 
guage and poetical language is fu- 
tile; that the music of verse is no- 
thing more than a development of 
the music of prose. 

We must begin by examining the 
essential nature of poetry somewhat 
more closely. ‘The most satisfac- 
tory definition of it is that which 
affirms it to be the expression of 
the imagination, which faculty may 
be said to consist in the percep- 
tion of the spirituality of existence. 
The poet either clothes the facts 
of the world arownd him with the 
reflection of his own feelings, or he 
perceives within them the manifes- 
tation of spiritual forces other than 
his own. He personifies the phe- 
nomena of Nature either out of his 
individual fancy, or by virtue of a 
superior insight into their true cha- 
racter. If this definition is correct 
(and it has been adopted in sub- 
stance by some of the profoundest 
modern thinkers), it follows that 
all linking of fact with fact by means 
of some connecting thought (which 
is the foundation of all metaphors 
and similar figures of speech) is 
essentially poetical. Thus when 

Ss 
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Mr. Ruskin speaks of ‘the per- 
petual trampling of torrent waves,’* 
he is so far a poet. Thus, too, it 
is that even our common language 
becomes, as Archbishop Trench 
has taught us, ‘fossil poetry.’ ‘ Mar- 
garet,’ the Pearl, and ‘Stephen,’ the 
Crown, are poetical names. So 
there is poetry in ‘ daisy,’ the day’s 
eye, and ‘tribulation,’ a threshing ; 
and the list might be extended ad 
infinitum. Poetry thus covers the 
whole field of imaginative expres- 
sion, from isolated similes to the 
grandest conceptions which the 
human mind can frame when em- 
ployed upon the highest mysteries 
of the universe. No limit can be 
assigned to its operation; and it 
finds utterance not only in various 
departments of literature, but also 
in painting and sculpture, in act- 
ing, music, and architecture. 

It was noticed above that the 
poet who makesuse ofwords usually 
adopts some form of modulated 
language. This modulation invari- 
ably consists in a certain uniformity 
in diversity, or likeness in unlike- 
ness. The order of the ideas may 
be repeated, the ideas themselves 
being different ; or the order of the 
words may be the same, either the 
number of the syllables, or their 
quantity, being identical; or, lastly, 
rhyme may be employed, the same 
sound recurring at intervals. It is 
clear that these may be combined. 
Usually rhymed verses are also 
regular in rhythm : 


‘ Bezéts 'ourmél per las flourétos 
Boulega sous joiiinés raméls ; 
Escoutats das pichots auzéls 

Las amourousos cansounétos. "+ 


3ut sometimes the rhyme may oc- 


* Modern Painters, vol. iv. p. 323. 

+ From the libretto ofa Pastorale Langue- 
docienne, represented at Fontainebleau, 
Oct. 1754. The following is a French 
translation : 

* Voyez l’ormeau pour les fleurettes 
Agiter ses jeunes rameaux; 
Ecoutez des petits oiseaux 

Les amoureuses chansonettes,’ 
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cur elsewhere than at the end of 
the line. Thus: 


‘ The splendour /z//s on castle ¢ 
And snowy summits old in story ; 

The long light shakes across the : 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, biow ; set the wild echoes 

fiving ; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying.’* 


Or the lines may be irregular : 


‘ Hence, loathed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 
"Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 
sights unholy ! 
Find out some uncouth cell, 
Where brooding Darkness spreads his 
jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings ; 
There, under ebon shades and low- 
browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell."+ 
Thus it will be seen that if the 
sound recurs in rhyme it is not 
necessary that the metre should 
recur also, though it may do so. 
Now if we take the term ‘ prose’ as 
antithetical to ‘verse’ (in which 
sense it will henceforth be used 
throughout this paper), we shall see 
that it cannot possibly make use of 
rhyme. As soon as rhyme is intro- 
duced, except accidentally, the 
limits of prosaic form are over- 
stepped. But the recurrence of 
sound in verse is not always of the 
exact and complete character ex- 
emplified above. The earliest 
rhymes, both in Teutonic and Ro- 
mance languages, seem to have 
been of the kind called by the 
Spaniards ‘asonante,’ where not 
the same syllables, but similar ones 
only, were repeated. The follow- 
ing is an example in Spanish : 
‘ Passeavase el Rey Moro 
Por la ciudad de Granade, 
Desde las puertas de Elvira 
Hasta las de Bivaramdiéa. 
Ay de mi, Alhama! 
Cartas le fueron venidas 
Que Alhama era ganedz 


* Tennyson, The Princess. 
+ Milton, Z’Adlegro, 
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Las cartas echo en el fuego 
Y al messagero matara, 
Ay de mi, Alhama.’* 
Mrs. Browning adopted a similar 
system of rhyme. ‘Thus: 
‘Laugh you? If that loss of mine de 
Of no heavy seeming weight— 
When the cone falls from the pine-tree 
The young children laugh thereat ; 
Yet the wind that struck it riseth, and the 
tempest shall be great.’+ 
In this it will be seen that the 
vowels only recur. In the follow- 
ing the consonants recur, but not 
the vowels : 
‘Crowned Cybele's great turret 
Rocks and crumbles on her head ; 
Roar the lions of her chariot 
Toward the wilderness, unfed.’t 
Now something very similar to 
this can be used in prose. A dis- 
tinguished preacher, celebrated for 
his command of what is called 
‘word-painting,’ recently spoke in 
one of his sermons of ‘ the preten- 
sions of an illiterate sacerdotalism, 
and the puerilities of an illegal 
ritual.’ The phrase had no connec- 
tion with the subject of the dis- 
course, and, as applied to the 
school of Pusey, Liddon, Keble, 
and Littledale, is, of course, quite 
pointless. Nevertheless it sounds 
as if it must mean something very 
important. When we take it to 
pieces, we find that its effect is 
chiefly due to the recurrence of 
certain vowels and consonants. 
All, in fact, depends upon the 7’s, 
i’s, p's, &c. We have ‘ pretensions’ 
and ‘puerilities,’ ‘7z//iterate’ and 
‘illegal,’ and the letter ¢ is dis- 
tributed at intervals throughout the 
phrase. 





* Translated by Southey: 
‘ Through the city of Granada 
Swift the Moorish Monarch hastened, 
From the portals of Elvira 
To the gate of Bivarambla. 
Ah, alas, Alhama ! 
He had letters that Alhama 
Had been taken by the Christians ; 
In the fire he threw the letters, 
And he cut the bearer's head off. 
Ah, alas, Alhama ! 
There is also a translation by Byron, 
t The Lost Bower, 
} The Dead Pan. 
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This alliteration is a very fa- 
vourite device of some writers ; 
but it often proves a snare, and is 
apt to be used, as in the above 
instance, to accompany a very 
meagreamountofthought. Another 
mode in which prose is often assimi- 
lated to the more common ex- 
ternal form of poetry is seen in the 
balancing of phrase against phrase, 
and idea against idea, as was done 
in the ancient Hebrew poetry. In 
this there appears to have been no 
rhythm of the language, but only 
of the thought. Thus: 

‘When I went out to the gate through the 
city, 
When [| prepared my seat in the street, 
The young men saw me, and hid them- 
selves ; 
And the aged arose, and stood up. 
The princes refrained talking, 
And laid their hand on their mouth. 
The nobles held their peace, 
And their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
their mouth,'* 
A precisely similar arrangement of 
corresponding phrases is frequently 
found in eloquent prose. It is 
especially characteristic of the 
writers of the last century. The 
opening sentences of Johnson's 
Rasselas may be arranged in verses 
exactly like those given above: 
‘Ye who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of fancy, 
And pursue with eagerness the phantoms 
of hope ; 
Who expect that age will perform the pro- 
mises of youth, 
And that the deficiencies of the present day 
will be supplied by the morrow, 
Attend to the history of Rasselas, Prince of 
Abissinia.’ 

Macaulay makes constant use of 

antitheses in a similar way : 

‘The young peer had great intellectual 
powers, ; 

Yet there was an unsound part in his 
mind. 

He had naturally a generous and feeling 
heart, 

But his temper was wayward and irritable. 

He had a head which statuaries loved to 


copy, 
And a foot the deformity of which the beg- 
gars in the streets mimicked." 





* Job xxix. 7-10, 
+ Essay on Moore's Life of Lord Byron. 
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We will next examine the condi- 
tions of metre. Of this there are 
two kinds: one depending upon 
the number of the syllables in each 
verse, the other upon their quan- 
tity. The former is characteristic 
of the greater part of modern verse ; 
the latter was used by the poets of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Rhythm 
may, of course, exist either with or 
without rhyme. A rigid equality 
in the number of syllables is espe- 
cially seen in French verse : 

‘La pauvré fleur disait au papillon céleste, 
Ne fuis pas ! 
Vois commé nos destins sont différents ; je 
reste, 
Tu t’en vas, 
Pourtant nous nous aimons, nous vivons 
sans les hommes, 
Et loin d'eux, 
Et nous nous ressemblons, et l’on dit que 
nous sommes 
Fleurs tous deux,’* 


This is strictly dependent on the 
number of syllables, the rhyme, 
and the pause after the sixth syl- 
lable. Our own blank verse is 
founded upon a type consisting of 
ten syllables, alternately unaccented 
and accented : 


‘ The waves that faintly fall and slowly ran."+ 
But the accentuation may be varied 
at pleasure. Thus: 


‘ Counting the number and what kind they 


ec, 
Ships, softly sinking in the sleépy séa.’t 


‘Sweet are the tises of Advérsity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and vénomous, 
Wears yet a précious jéwel in his héad.'s 
The other kind of rhythm above 
referred to does not require a defi- 
nite number of syllables, but a fixed 
value or quantity amongst the 
whole. In its classical use this 
need not be illustrated here. But 
the use of the accent in English 
very nearly supplies the place of 
that quantity of which our language 
is not susceptible. Thus we can 


Victor Hugo, 
Crabbe, 7e Borough, xxiii. 
Ibid, 

S$ As You Like It, 
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with sufficient accuracy reproduce 
the effect of the classical hexameter. 
The introduction of this verse into 
English has been much censured 
by purists, but probably to a great 
extent from prejudice. So com- 
petent an authority as the late Dr. 
Neale said that the hexameter was 
to his mind ‘the noblest of our 
measures.’ Here are some speci- 
mens of his own: 
‘Statues of brass and of gold, the curious 
work of the artist, 
Flashing the noon-ray back undimmed, un- 
diminished in brightness, 
Zeus, king of gods and of men, and the 
tamer of horses, Poseidon ; 
Here, with her terrible zegis and long 
lance, Pallas Athene, 
Strong in her father’s strength, as she scat- 
ters the ranks of the heroes. 
Here, too, purest amongst the impure, 
stands Phoebus Apollo, 
Laughing the laugh of might, as he slew 
the terrible Python.’* 
On examining these verses, it will 
be seen that the music no longer 
depends upon the total number of 
syllables, but upon the number of 
those which are accented. And this 
principle is the foundation of a 
kind of metre which is of the 
greatest importance in connection 
with our present subject. It re- 
sembles the ordinary verse in gene- 
ral flow; but the number of un- 
accented syllables is allowed to 
vary, as in the hexameter. Thus: 
‘ There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can ; 


Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the 
sky.’+ 
‘If you're waking, call me early, call me 
early, mother dear, 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad 
New Year. 
It is the last New Year that I shall ever 
ce; 
Then you may lay me low i’ the mould 
and think no more of me.’ 


We shall find too that this prin- 
ciple is not wholly inapplicable to 
our ordinary blank verse. A re- 

* The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. 


+ Coleridge, Christaded. 
t Tennyson, Zhe May Queen. 
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dundant syllable may be occasion- 
ally introduced without interfering 
with the rhythm. Thus: 

‘'Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 


The throned monarch better than his 
crown,’* 


‘If trembling I inhibit thee, protest me 
The baby of a girl, Hence, horridle 
shadow !'F 

These examples indicate the 
chief source of the music of prose. 
It is obvious that just as complete 
rhyme is necessarily excluded from 
anything but verse, so any exact 
distribution of the language used 
into equal divisions, whether of syl- 
lables or feet, cannot legitimately 
characterise prose. Of course sen- 
tences or phrases may happen oc- 
casionally to correspond in form 
with entire completeness. For 
example, in the same chapter of 
Rasselas which was quoted above, 
a passage occurs which may be 
arranged as follows: 


‘The sides of the mountains were covered 

with trees, 
The banks of the brooks were diversified 

with flowers ; 
Every blast shook spices from the rocks, 
And every month dropped fruits upon the 

ground,’ 
This is verse, to all intents and 
purposes ; but the exact repetition 
of the form of the sentences is ob- 
viously accidental, and the context 
presents no such regularity. The 
effect of the paragraph, as a whole, 
is due to the recurrence of the or- 
der of the words as regards their 
sense, which was previously no- 
ticed in connection with Hebrew 
poetry. Nevertheless the frequent 
presence, in any prose work, of 
passages like the above soon be- 
comes wearisome. The writing is 
felt to be neither one thing nor the 
other, neither frankly verse nor 
strictly prose, and the style is justly 
condemned. A book, once very 
popular, but now chiefly known as 
furnishing a staple material for 

* Merchant of Venice. 
+ Macbeth, 
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jokes—Tupper's Proverdial Philo- 
sophy—aftords a curious example 
of the sustained use of a similar 
rhythm, the work being printed in 
the form of verse. Thus: 
‘Speak, poor almsman of to-day, whom 
none can assure of a to-morrow : 
Tell out, with honest heart, the price thou 
settest upon yesterday. 
Is it then a writing in the dust, traced by 
the finger of Idleness, 
Which Industry, clean housewife, can wipe 
away for ever ?'* 
This is open to substantially the 
same objection as the Johnsonian 
style. It is neither frankly prose 
nor strictly verse. Both styles oc- 
cupy in fact a sort of border-land 
between the two, and are irritating 
to the reader, because he cannot 
escape from an impulse to refer 
the writing to a class different from 
that to which it pretends to be- 
long. 

But the methods thus exempli- 
fied are merely exaggerated forms 
of the fundamental methods of 
eloquent prose. The finest prose 
writers adopt naturally a certain 
order in the position of the ac- 
cented syllables, which, though 
varied, is distinctly rhythmical. 
It is not formal, but it is not the 
less melodious. We may take 
Addison as an example of the 
older writers. Here is the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Vision of 
Mirza :+ 

‘The Genius making me no answer, I 
turned me about to address myself to him a 
second time, but I found that he had left 
me; I then turned again to the Vision 
which I had been so long contemplating : 
but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, | saw no- 
thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
with oxen, sheep, and camels grazing upon 
the sides of it.’ 

On examining this it will be 
found that the position of the ac- 
cents causes the language to pro- 
gress with a sort of stately march, 
without any effort on the part of 
the reader. The characteristics of 

* ‘Of Yesterday.’ 

+ Spectator, No, 159. 
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the different members of the sen- 
tence are various, but the general 
effect is one of regularity, and 
hence we obtain that condition of 
uniformity combined with diversity 
which we recognised at the outset 
as the basis of musical expression. 
This may be very clearly perceived 
in the latter part, where we have 
three phrases similar in form—‘the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and 
the happy islands,’ immediately re- 
lieved by a longer passage: ‘I saw 
nothing but the long hollow valley 
of Bagdat,’ &c. 

We shall see these points more 
fully exhibited in examples from 
the two most distinguished masters 
of English prose of the present 
day. First, Carlyle : 

‘ Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing 
Spirit-host, we emerge from the Inane; 
haste stormfully acrossthe astonished Earth; 
then plunge again into the Inane. Earth's 
mountains are levelled, and her seas filled 
up, in our passage: can the Earth, which 
is but dead and a vision, resist Spirits which 
have reality andare alive? On the hardest 
adamant some footprint of us is stamped-in ; 
the last Rear of the host will read traces of 
the earliest Van.’* 

The chapter in which this oc- 
curs is one of the most magnificent 
pieces of eloquence in the English 
language, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out in detail the va- 
rious ways in which, amid diversity 
of idea and of diction, the sentences 
are harmonised and united into a 
consistent whole. It is, however, 
instructive to note how the effect 
may be destroyed by merely re- 
versing the order of the words. 
Thus compare with Carlyle’s ex- 
pression, as it stands, the follow- 
ing : 

‘Earth's seas are filled up and her moun- 
tains levelled in our passage.’ 

This is not by any means bad 
in its way, but has none of the 
force and fire of the original. No- 
tice too that the contrast to ‘the 
Earth, which is but dead and a 


* 


Sartor Resartus, bk. iii, c. viii. 
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vision,’ is not ‘Spirits which are 
alive and have reality,’ but ‘Spirits 
which have reality and are alive.’ 
Not only is a finer melody pro- 
duced, but the mere repetition of 
the order of the cognate ideas is 
avoided. <A further diversity is 
obtained, while the correspondence 
of the parts is not sacrificed. The 
thoroughly poetical character of 
this example in style as well as in 
matter will be clearly seen if we 
continue the quotation. The pas- 
sage proceeds thus : 


‘But whence ?— O Heaven, whither ? 


Sense knows not ; Faith knows not ; only 
that it is through Mystery to Mystery, from 
God and to God, 

‘Weare such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep !”’ 


Shakespeare’s verse carries on 
the rhythm without perceptible 
break, proving that there is no 
essential difference between the 
music of the prose and that of the 
professedly measured language. 

Our illustrations would not be 
complete without an example from 
Mr. Ruskin, of whom a writer in 
the Fortnightly Review™ lately ob- 
served that there are passages in 
his more important works ‘ which 
for splendour of imaginative effect, 
for appropriateness of diction, for 
novelty and grandeur of concep- 
tion, stand beyond all chance of 
successful rivalry, almost beyond 
all hope of decent parallel, among 
the writings of ancient and modern 
masters.’ This critic objects in- 
deed to Mr. Ruskin’s style that it 
is too spontaneous and too entirely 
subordinate to the subject; but 
with such considerations we are 
not here concerned. We have now 
merely to inquire into the sources 
of the effect which eloquent lan- 
guage produces by virtue of its 
music ; and we cannot easily meet 
with a better exhibition of such 


* Mr. George Saintsbury, in an essay on 
‘ Modern English Prose,’ Feb, 1876, 
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effect than in the following pas- 
sage, taken almost at random from 
Modern Painters. It is part of a 
description of the Typical Cha- 
racteristics of Slaty Crystalline 
Rock : 


‘Behold, as we look further into it, it is 
all touched and troubled like waves by a 
summer breeze, rippled far more delicately 
than seas or lakes are rippled; ‘hey only 
undulate along their surfaces,—this rock 
trembles through its every fibre like the 
chords of an Zolian harp—like the stillest 
air of spring with the echoes of a child's 
voice. Into the heart of all those great 
mountains, through every tossing of their 
boundless crests, and deep beneath all their 
unfathomable defiles, flows that strange 
quivering of their substance, Other and 
weaker things seem to express their subjec- 
tion to an Infinite power only by momentary 
terrors : as the weeds bow down before the 
feverish wind, and the sound of the going 
in the tops of the taller trees passes on be- 
fore the clouds, and the fitful opening of 
pale spaces on the dark water, as if some 
invisible hand were casting dust abroad 
upon it, gives warning of the anger that is 
to come, we may well imagine that there is 
indeed a fear passing upon the grass and 
leaves and waters at the presence of some 
great spirit commissioned to let the tempest 
loose : but the terror passes, and their sweet 
rest is perpetually restored to the pastures 
and the waves. Not so to the moun- 
tains,”* 


The temptation to finish the 
paragraph is great, but the quota- 
tion is long enough. A more per- 
fect example of style might have 
been found, but the above is a fair 
average specimen of Mr. Ruskin’s 
manner. It affords illustrations of 
most of the points discussed in 
connection with our subject. The 
correspondence between the dif- 
ferent members of the sentences, 
the employment of alliteration, and 
the flowing cadence of the whole 
will be noticed, as well as the ex- 
quisite use of the phrase ‘ the grass, 
and leaves, and waters,’ in the first 
instance, whereas rest is said to be 
restored to ‘the pastures and the 
waves.’ There is one other cha- 
racteristic of musical language, 
whether in verse or prose, which 
has not yet been referred to, but 


* Modern Painters, part v.c, ix, 


of Prose. 
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which this example brings pro- 
minently to our notice. The re- 
currence of vowels and consonants 
is only permissible, as we have seen, 
under certain conditions, but their 
distribution and variety are essen- 
tial to all delightfulness of style. 
To analyse this melodious diffusion 
of sound with any fullness is, of 
course, impossible ; it will be suf- 
ficient to call attention to its power 
in aiding the subtleties of expres- 
sion. It may be remarked that al- 
most every vowel-sound which 
the English language possesses is 
to be found in the passage just 
quoted. 

There is, then, no essential dif- 
ference between the music of prose 
and the music of verse. They are 
merely various developments of 
identical principles. The two cha- 
racteristics which cannot be ex- 
hibited in prose, viz. exact metre 
and complete rhyme, are frequently 
absent (the latter especially) from 
the finest verse ; the more funda- 
mental qualities of ‘assonance’ 
and rhythmical cadence, as well as 
the orderly disposition and variety, 
both of sounds and of ideas, belong 
equally to verse and prose. ‘ Di- 
versity in uniformity’ is the leading 
feature of the music of both. In 
verse it is systematised, in prose it 
is unsystematic. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
versification of the greatest poets 
is generally removed as far as pos- 
sible from mere mechanical exact- 
ness. ‘The best verse is, in fact, 
that which is most nearly assimi- 
lated to eloquent prose. The same 
thing is observable in recitation. 
It is only the schoolboy or the 
bungler who gives verses with a 
*sing-song’ uniformity of cadence. 
Thus again it is urged as one of 
the merits of the ‘canto-fermo,’ or 
Gregorian music, that it is less 
bound than the ‘ canto-figurato,’ or 
ordinary modern music, to an un- 
varying rhythm. This, so far from 
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being a defect, is the very source 
of its freedom and life.* 

A due appreciation of these facts 
will make us more ready to recog- 
nise poetry, however it may be ex- 
pressed, and to distinguish com- 
monplace, even when it comes to 
us clothed in the gorgeous rai- 
ment of high-sounding versification. 
Only true poetry is entitled to such 
vesture, and whatever else appears 
in its garb is no better than an im- 
postor. On the other hand, flashes 
of the noblest poetry often gleam 
amid the pages of so-called prose- 
writers, and it is well to know them 
for what they really are, and not 
to estimate them on other princi- 
ples than we apply to modes of 
thought with which they are in fact 
identical. In a word, we must not 
let a supposed difference of form 
blind us to an essential similarity 
of substance. 

It is no part of our present pur- 

* Helmore observes that ‘ Gregorian dif- 
fers from ordinary music much as prose does 
from verse, or as good reading of verse does 


from scanning it, or from saying it, as 
children do, in sing-song.’ 
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pose to discuss the distinguishing 
characteristics of good and bad 
prose in general. It is, of course, 
important not to confuse truly 
musical diction with mere fustian 
and bombast. It is obvious, too, 
that fundamentally prosaic ideas 
have no more right to be expressed 
by aid of the music of prose than 
by the aid ofverse. The language 
should correspond with the thought, 
and it is of the greatest moment to 
avoid being led away by specious 
phraseology and elegant turns of 
expression to the acceptance of 
foolish ideas or acquiescence in 
ignorant conclusions. <A gaudy 
style often disguises vague notions 
and shallow reasoning. Such a 
style bears to the music of prose 
in its right employment the same 
relation which paste bears to a dia- 
mond. Its sparkling may deceive 
us for a moment, but contact with 
hard fact will quickly show its 
glitter to be due to nothing but 
thecheap surface-polish ofan essen- 
tially worthless substance. 
WILLIAM BELLARS. 





TREASURES. 


A FADED note—a lock of hair— 
A flower within a book— 

A little locket lying there 
In long-forgotten nook. 


Trifles, all these? Ah, so they seem 
To those who do not know ; 
For me they bring a golden dream 

Of long, long years ago. 


O little treasures, rarely seen, 
What memories you raise ! 

You whisper of what might have been, 
You sing of long-past days. 


G. WEATHERLY. 





HANDS AND HEARTS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE First TEAR,’ ETC, 


‘On -y for one minute, dear mother 
—just to run for the ammoniated 
water, that I may make a compress 
for your poor dear head. You 
know, mamma, Dr. Farrar said it 
was to be done at once in a case 
of emergency, and that it might be 
a question of seconds. Do let me 
go, dearest, dearest mother! What 
is to be done? Martha has run 
for Dr. Farrar, and Sophy is out. 
Let go my hands, dear mother! 
Oh, let me go, dearest, let me go! 
Soon it may be too late—too late ! 
Mamma, mamma! let go my 
hands ! 

The speaker, a small slender 
girl of about thirteen, whilst thus, 
in her terrible agony of apprehen- 
sion, urging her entreaty more and 
more passionately, was striving 
desperately, though with the ten- 
derest gentleness, to disengage her 
fingers from the spasmodic grasp 
which held them fast as in a vice. 

‘No, child, no! Cease your 
struggles, dear Ellen; you dis- 
tress me. You must not leave me, 
child—not now—not for one brief 
instant even. My sands are run- 
ning out fast, Ellen. No compress, 
dear child, no physician, can delay 
the inevitable end. Weep not, my 
darling. Be my brave Ellen—my 
ever calm and collected wise child 
—my little “ Mother Nell.” Only 
afew brief minutes remain to me 
on earth, dear, and I would say so 
much to you! This has come 
upon me so suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly. My poor Joseph! My 
boy, my boy! But Thy will be 
done !’ 


It was indeed a dying woman 
who breathed the words, slowly 
and painfully, in a barely audible 
whisper, through lips tinged already 
with the lividness of approaching 
dissolution. 

The girl at once ceased her 
struggles, and, by a powerful effort 
of the will, surprising in one so 
young and so small, repressed her 
rising sobs and her starting tears. 
A glance of her clear gray eyes, 
winged with the all-piercing, intui- 
tive penetration of love, revealed 
to her the full sad truth. She saw 
how the pallor of death was spread- 
ing swiftly over the comely face on 
the pillow; for a comely face it 
still remained, in despite of the 
frost and snow and the icy blasts 
of some sixty winters that had 
passed over it. The last gleam of 
departing animation was rapidly 
fading from the fast-glazing eyes, 
and the weird plastic touch of the 
merciful angel of deliverance was 
even then compassionately smooth- 
ing away from the pallid brow the 
deep furrows and wrinkles—the 
records graven thereon of the pas- 
sions and sufferings of a long and 
painful pilgrimage on earth, now 
drawing to an end at last at the 
great universal junction, where all 
the world’s wayfarers have to 
change for the next stage on the 
never-ending road to the threshold 
of eternity. 

‘My poor Joseph !—the words 
came more and more faint—‘ my 
darling son !—the last one of seven, 
and the only one left me out of the 
joyous troop that once gambolled 
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around me. And he not here to 
take the last kiss from his mother’s 
dying lips. It is hard—hard to 
bear. But I must not murmur. 
It is the Lord’s will, and His will 
be done! Poor boy, so guileless, 
so little fit to cope with the world 
and its ways! <A baby’s heart and 
soul in a man’s body. A student 
—a simple student. So wont to 
lean upon a loving mother, and 
trust entirely to her guidance—so 
little made to guide his own steps 
in safety. Poor boy, poor boy! 
What is to become of him without 
his mother? Ah, it is this thought, 
this agonising thought, which so 
embitters my parting with life. 
Who will watch over my poor 
Joseph when I am taken from him ? 
Who will shield him from the 
wiles and wickedness of a hard 
cruel world? Who will—’ 

‘I will, mamma. Have you not 


been the kindest and best and 
most loving mother to me, the 


poor orphan? Do I not love 
cousin Joe as the dearest of bro- 
thers? Have no fear then, dearest 
mamma. I solemnly promise you 
I will be his mother when you are 
taken to heaven. I will take care 
of him, and watch over him; and 
woe to who would harm him ! 

The lithe little figure seemed to 
grow and expand, the finely-chi- 
selled features set in stern resolve, 
and the large gray eyes shone with 
splendid determination, as the 
child was uttering those brave 
words, in a voice clear as a silver 
bell, albeit with an ill-suppressed 
tremor in it. 

There might certainly seem some- 
thing akin to the ludicrous in this 
small girl averring thus, evidently 
in all seriousness of intention and 
sincerity of heart, her resolution, 
and pledging her word to be a 
mother to a grown-up man, and to 
take care of him and watch over 
him. 

But the dying parent, so deeply 
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anxious and so painfully troubled 
about the welfare of her beloved 
son, whom she must so soon leave, 
clearly was unconscious of this ap- 
parently comic element in the sad 
scene ; possibly that she had firm 
faith inthe wonderful strength of the 
child’s nature, or that, perchance, 
the dawn of the light beyond re- 
vealed to her departing spirit a 
soothing glimpse of the future. 

‘Blessings on you, darling—a 
mother’s blessing,’ she whispered, 
the words coming fainter still and 
fainter, and with increasingly pain- 
ful effort, ‘you sweet consoler of 
my dying hour. You have always 
been the most loving of daughters 
unto me, Ellen ; the sweetest little 
sister to my dear Joseph. I have 
not left you to the mercy of a cruel 
world, child. I have done what I 
could to provide for you after I 
am gone. Nay, stop me not, dar- 
ling’—as the girl was striving to 
interpose, with a gesture of pas- 
sionate entreaty—‘ leave your dear 
hands in mine to the end, my cher- 
ished Nell. You see, child, Joseph 
has his father’s fortune, which is 
more than ample over and over 
again for all his likely wants. I 
have settled on you all I have a 
right to dispose of. It is but little, 
but it will suffice to keep you from 
penury, and from the hard struggles 
for a bare subsistence. I am 
growing faint, Ellen. Give my 
dying blessing to my dear, dear, 
dear Joseph. Bless him, bless him, 
O Lord on high! My son, my 
son! if the spirits of the departed 
are permitted to hover around, and 
lovingly watch over, those whom 
they cherished most on earth, I 
will watch over thee, my son! 
Ellen, child, bend down ; take the 
last kiss from my lips for my 
Joseph. Into Thy hands, Father in 
heaven—’ 

An inaudible whisper, a slight 
tremor of the livid lips, a sobbing 
sigh, and the head, which had been 
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gently raised, sank back upon the 
pillow ; the last flickering of the 
expiring light of life, which for one 
brief transient moment had seemed 
to reanimate the eyes turned lov- 
ingly on the girl’s grave sad face, 
died out suddenly, and the hands 
relaxed their spasmodic grasp 
upon the child’s fingers. It was 
over ; the loving mother had awoke 
from life’s fitful dream. 


Mrs. Waldron had been ailing 
for some years. A few months 
before there had been premonitory 
symptoms ofan imminent apoplec- 
tic stroke, which had passed away, 
however, apparently without leaving 
the least threatening trace behind. 
Dr. Farrar, the old family physician, 
had instructed little Ellen how to 
act in case of another sudden 
seizure. 

On the first invasion of the fatal 
attack the child had incontinently 
despatched Martha, the old servant 
of the house, to summon the doctor, 
who now made his appearance 
within a few minutes after all was 
ended. 

He found that his late patient 
had died from failure of the action 
of the heart, and he was thus able 
to afford some little consolation to 
the poor child, who had believed 
that the timely application of an 
ammoniated compress to the head 
might have had the same saving 
effect which she had seen it pro- 
duce once before. 


For the eight days immediately 
preceding this last fatal seizure 
Mrs. Waldron had felt exception- 
ally well ; so she had sent off her 
son ‘on an excursion into the moun- 
tains, to breathe the invigorating 
pure air, and to get him away from 
his books and collections, and his 
incessant studies, which she feared 
were injuriously affecting his health. 


Joseph Waldron was twenty-six 
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years old at this time. His father, 
a country gentleman of independ- 
ent fortune, had died some eighteen 
years before, when the boy was 
only eight. Joseph was the latest 
born of seven sons. His six bro- 
thers were dead ; two of them had 
died before the father’s demise, the 
other four within a few years after. 
The bereaved widow and mother 
had concentrated her affection 
upon this boy, the last one remain- 
ing to her. She had, in a measure, 
made of him the idol of her wor- 
ship. But she was a_ sensible 
woman, fortunately, and though a 
fond, yet by no means a doting, 
mother. So, though she could 
scarcely ever bear the boy to be out 
of her sight, she had his education 
properly attended to. 

An old Scotch master of arts, a 
friend of the late Mr. Waldron, was 
chosen by her to polish and set 
the rough diamond ; which was a 
truly happy choice to make, albeit 
there was a drawback to it. 

Dr. Buchanan was brimful of 
ancient lore and modern learning. 
He was at home nearly everywhere 
in the great domain of science, 
and had all the logies and gnomies 
at his fingers’ ends. Withal he was 
free from pedantry and affectation, 
a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word, without vice or vices. 
His failings and foibles were few ; 
they might be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, with a hand- 
some balance of one or two fingers 
to spare, perhaps. He was copi- 
ously addicted to snuff, and liked 
whisky-toddy, with a slice of lemon 
and a shave of the peel in it; he 
would ever prefer two stiff night- 
caps to one, and three to two, 
which he would facetiously call 
‘donning the spiritual tiara.’ 

It was a foible of his certainly, 
but a most innocent one, that he 
would persist in loving the dead- 
and-gone Stuarts better than the 
living and reigning Brunswicks. 
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What would one have? All men 
have their crotchets. 

All things taken together, the 
choice could not well have fallen 
upon a worthier man, and one 
more fitted for the task, apparently. 
Yet, as has been intimated, there 
was a drawback in the case, and 
this happened to be rather a serious 
one, more particularly in the edu- 
cation of a boy who was brought 
up in almost cloistral seclusion. 
This paragon tutor knew naught 
whatever of the actual dry, hard, 
matter-of-fact world outside the 
very restricted circle in which he 
had always been moving, and was 
utterly ignorant of its ways and 
wiles. With all his extensive know- 
ledge the great practical science of 
life was a sealed book to him. He 
was all goodness and virtue, and 
carried next to none of that useful 
ballast of original sin on board, 
without which man can never ex- 
pect to navigate his bark safely on 
the world’s rough high sea. Indeed, 
it might be said that there was in 
him an inconvenient excess of the 
innocence of the dove, with a sad 
lack of the serpent’s wisdom, nay 
even with a lamentable deficiency 
in the sixth and most indispensable 
of all senses—strong, hard, clear 
common sense. 

Mrs. Waldron had for years led 
the life of a recluse in a small 
country town near one of the great 
industrial centres in the north of 
England. Her household consisted 
of two maid-servants and a half- 
witted groom, whom she kept for 
charity’s sake. About eight years 
before the opening of our story she 
had adopted a little girl of five, a 
poor orphan distantly related to her 
late husband. 

Under such circumstances, and 
amidst such surroundings, it was no 
wonder, surely, that Joseph Wal- 
dron should turn out, morally and 
intellectually, a mere reprint, in a 
measure, of good Dr. Buchanan. 
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Mrs. Waldron herself was a sen- 
sible, nay a shrewd, woman, who 
might have foreseen the natural 
result of her and the tutor’s system 
of training and education. A few 
years passed at a public school 
would have done Joseph a world 
of good. But his brothers, who 
had been brought up at public 
schools, had unhappily turned out 
the reverse of well; so nothing 
would induce the mother to risk 
the welfare of her darling. She 
promised herself to keep the 
management of his mundane affairs 
in her own loving hands, and she 
hoped to find for him in due time 
a sensible wife to take her place. 

Dr. Buchanan stayed with Jo- 
seph to the age of twenty-four, 
when the Scot’s warm love of his 
native land drew the old man back 
to the home of his childhood in 
the Grampian Hills, leaving Joseph 
to pursue his studies henceforth 
alone. 


Joseph Waldron came home the 
day after his mother’s death, brought 
back by a missive from Ellen in- 
forming him of the melancholy 
event. His grief was terrible. Real 
heartfelt grief in children is ever 
acute, mostly limited only by the 
child’s physical capacity of suf- 
fering; and here was a child in- 
deed, but with the powerful frame of 
a man above six feet high. The 
worst part of it was that his grief 
was tearless. 

Ellen—little Ellen, this small 
girl of thirteen—entered at once 
upon the performance of the pro- 
mise she had made to her bene- 
factress on her deathbed. She 
solemnly gave ‘cousin Joe’ the 
kiss she had taken from his mother’s 
dying lips; and she gravely in- 
formed the well-nigh heart-broken 
giant, writhing in agony, that she— 
ay, even she—would be a second 
mother to him! It was the first 
important service she rendered 
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him: it would hardly be too much 
to say that it saved his life. A 
ludicrous notion will sometimes 
fash like beneficent lightning 
through the gloom of even the 
most desperate surroundings. We 
all have heard how the crew of a 
vessel, battling with a raging hurri- 
cane, with rapidly vanishing hope 
and fast decreasing energy, was 
saved from wreck and death by a 
ship-boy’s curious speculation about 
the fierce hissing which the boat- 
swain’s fiery nose would be sure to 
cause upon its first immersion in 
the ocean. So here with Joseph 
Waldron. 

Thisgrave confident self-assump- 
tion by a small child of the cares 
and duties of maternity to a giant 
twice her own age seemed to have 
something so utterly preposterous 
in it, that poor bereaved Joseph, in 
the midst of his tearless agony, had 
to give way to the tickling action 
upon his sense of the ludicrous. 
He could not for the world help 
bursting out laughing. 

‘How?’ he cried, a queer feel- 
ing of half-amusement and semi- 
enjoyment coming opportunely and 
beneficently to the relief of his 
over-burdened heart and oppressed 
mind—‘ how? You dear little four 
feet nothing will be my mother! 
Do you take me for a doll, dear 
coz? This is rich, I must say. 
Mother Nell! Mother Nell! Age 
thirteen ; size nothing to speak of ; 
mother toa “small” boy of twenty- 
six, standing six feet two in his 
stockings! Ha, ha!’ And he 
laughed till the tears were running 
down his cheeks—blessed tears 
they proved, as, conceived in 
laughter at the child’s apparent 
whimsically-grotesque conceit, they 
continued to flow in happy relief 
of his bitter sorrow. 

*Yes, your mother, cousin Joe— 
your second mother. I solemnly 
vowed it to dear mamma’—here 
the poor child fell to sobbing and 


crying as ifher heart would break— 
‘dear mamma! She did not laugh 
at me, coz; she took my solemn 
word for it. She knew the sincerity 
of my will and the most earnest 
wish of my heart to prove grateful, 
to the utmost of my small power, 
for all her goodness to me. She 
would not have made fun of me— 
but never mind, I do not feel hurt 
a bit by your laughing at me—and 
—O cousin Joseph, lam so relieved 
to see you weep; tears will lessen 
your great sorrow. Be comforted, 
dear coz. Never you fear; I will 
take care of you and watch over 
you.’ And the little darling bravely 
mounted on a chair, to soothingly 
and consolingly pat cousin Joe’s 
cheeks. 


Time, the impartial leveller of all 
pain and all pleasure alike, no mat- 
ter how acute, no matter how ex- 
quisite, soon managed in its own 
way to take off the sharp edge of 
Joseph Waldron’s grief. In less 
than a twelvemonth after the irre- 
parable loss the young man had 
sustained, he was finding sweeter 
and sweeter solace every day in the 
beloved society of his folios and 
quartos, and in most daring, abstruse 
speculations, which naturally car- 
ried him very far away from, and 
very high above, the paltry troubles 
and sorrows of this contemptible 
planet of ours. 

One of the great maxims which 
his revered tutor, Dr. Buchanan, 
had always been most eager and 
persistent to press and impress 
upon his mind was, that it is un- 
wise to strive after universality of 
lore, which is invariably attended 
by shallowness. 

‘If you would excel in any fa- 
vourite pursuit, in any special branch 
of learning, my boy,’ the old Scotch 
tutor used to say, ‘devote your- 
self and all your energies as en- 
tirely and exclusively to it as the 
stern necessity of not altogether 
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neglecting the other fields of the 
vast domain will possibly permit 
you todo. But first strive to make 
a wise selection of your favourite 
pursuit, of your special branch,’ 

Well, Joseph Waldron had, after 
long and mature reflection, and 
proper pondering, and wise weigh- 
ing of all pros and cons, finally se- 
lected physiognomy for the lady 
science of his love, not unmindful 
to reserve a small corner also in 
his intellectual heart for her hand- 
maiden anatomy, which, however, 
from a certain innate repugnance 
to the actual handiwork of death, 
he preferred cultivating theoreti- 
cally, with the aid of a most copious 
collection of plates, and of models 
in gutta-percha and wax. 


Little Ellen clearly took the part 
she had set herself to perform au 
grand sérieux. Within one week 
after her benefactress’s funeral she 
had quietly and composedly, and 
seemingly in the most natural way, 
taken her proper position as mis- 
tressofthehouse. Evenold Martha, 
who at first felt highly indignant at 
the presumption of the ‘little chit 
of a girl’ daring to dictate to her 
and order her about, was soon, by a 
judicious display of gentle firmness, 
supported by the young master’s 
authority, prevailed upon to submit 
absolutely to the child’s rule. 

A strange girl this little Ellen, 
with a heart pure and true as gold, 
and a wise mind, born apparently 
ten years at least before her body. 

Joseph Waldron was wholly taken 
up now and entirely engrossed by 
his physiognomical studies. He left 
the whole and sole management of 
his worldly affairs to Ellen, whom 
he used to call now, in all sober 
earnest, ‘Mother Nell,’ and upon 
whom he soon accustomed himself 
to look as an actual maternal 
parent. Every cheque or paper 
of whatever other description ‘ Mo- 
ther Nell’ placed before him he 
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signed without hesitation or doubt. 
Ellen looked most solicitously after 
his personal wants and comforts. 
She made his tea and his coffee for 
him, and prepared his favourite 
dishes with her own hands. She 
looked to his linen and to his ward- 
robe. She sent for the tailor when 
she opined that cousin Joe’s per- 
sonal appearance might be im- 
proved by anew suit. She ordered 
his boots, shoes, and slippers for 
him. She made him don a new 
hat so soon as the article in wear 
seemed to her to begin to look 
shabby. She mixed his grog for 
him. She watched him when he 
was on the point of sallying forth 
into the street, taking jealous care 
that he should not leave the house 
in incomplete or defective attire ; 
for Joseph Waldron, like a great 
many other learned students, had 
the unhappy eccentricity of being 
neglectful of his person, and fre- 
quently more than slightly forget- 
ful of his whereabouts and surround- 
ings. She assiduously studied all 
his little whims, and affectionately 
strove to conform to them and to 
gratify them. She never interfered 
with his studies: that would only 
have made him unhappy ; but when 
she judged that he stood in need 
of rest and change of scene, she 
sent him to the seaside or to the 
mountains, just as his lamented 
mother had been wont to do in the 
olden days. 

She had the clear sense to dis- 
cern how fast-wedded scholars, as 2 
rule, are to a methodical and sys- 
tematic disorder of everything in 
the library or study in which they 
are in the habit of working. So 
she would let no one ever enter 
cousin Joe’s sanctum, to which she 
herself alone attended, keeping it 
constantly in a perfect state of 
cleanness and neatness, yet taking 
the most scrupulous care to leave 
or replace every book, every model, 
every scrap of paper, in short, all 
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cousin Joe’s belongings, exactly in 
the often very much out-of-the-way 
places in which she happened to 
find them. 

Years rolled on. The chiid ex- 
panded into the woman—an exqui- 
site work of the Great Master’s 
hand ; a fairy-like face set in a rich 
frame of golden locks, with classic 
features and large, deep, clear, 
marvellous gray eyes, just slightly 
shaded with the most delicate tinge 
of blue. Her figure was admirably 
moulded in every limb; her hands 
were perfect models of beauty. 

Mr. Joseph Waldron meanwhile 
eagerly and assiduously pursued 
his anatomical and physiognomical 
studies and investigations. He 
made many heavy calls upon Ellen, 
his financial manager and _ purse- 
bearer, who had to supply him 
even with his small cash and pocket- 
money, as he got almost insensibly 
more and more in the habit of 
thrusting even his most trifling 
worldly cares and affairs upon 
‘Mother Nell,’ to whom he seemed 
to have made up his mind to look 
and trust for guidance and help in 
every situation and emergency of 
life. 

But whilst thus looking always 
/o her, he barely ever condescended 
to look a¢ her or wfon her. At 
least, upon this supposition alone 
could it appear at all explicable 
how he could remain so obstinately 
blind to his cousin’s truly charming 
beauty, as well as to all her in- 
dulgent unselfish goodness to him, 
and to the warm affection she bore 
him, which she was too simple- 
minded and ingenuous to hide. 

_ Yes, she loved, she adored this 
big cousin of hers—ay, she wor- 
shipped him—and the over-grown 
boy had not the least inkling of 
this sweet love. Here was a rose 
which had grown and was blossom- 
ing in his garden; and he passed 
the glorious flower by twenty times 
a day at least, blind to its marvel- 


lous beauty, unconscious of, and 
unaffected by, its fragrant scent. 
But she, poor dear girl, heeded 
not his neglect; she needed no 
requitement of her love. She was 
happy that she was permitted to 
serve and worship him; and she 
felt delighted beyond the power of 
expression when he would occa- 
sionally unbend from his habitual 
scholarly austerity, and descend 
from the sublime altitudes of ab- 
struse scientific speculation to what 
he, poor fellow, in the ineffable 
conceit of his ‘deep learning’ and 
‘profound wisdom’ would, some- 
what superciliously, term the ‘lower 
level of her inferior understanding,’ 
and would charitably treat her to 
an elementary lecture upon the 
principles of the high mystery of 
physiognomy and its all-important 
bearings upon every relation of 
social life. And she, who, to use 
a colloquial expression, had in her 
little finger more practical sense 
and truer wisdom than this ‘intel- 
lectual giant’ (in his own conceit) 
had in his big head, would listen 
with wrapt attention to his learned 
balderdash and scientific rigmarole, 
striving desperately hard to under- 
stand what it all could mean. 
Joseph Waldron had a sufficient- 
ly large fortune for all his reason- 
able requirements. This fortune 
had considerably improved under 
Ellen’s most excellent management, 
although the scholar’s many expen- 
sive crotchets were alarmingly tend- 
ing to make large inroads upon it. 
Now Ellen would not have her 
dear cousin Joe in any way stinted 
in the acquisition of his darling 
anatomical plates and models ; yet, 
on the other hand, she would never 
consent to have even the smallest 
loan raised on her cousin’s estate. 
So the unselfish loving maiden set 
herself arduously to work to culti- 
vate the most rigorous retrench- 
ment of her own personal expenses. 
She dressed in the simplest and 
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cheapest way, that she might be 
able to devote nearly the whole of 
her own income to the scientific 
exactions of her ‘ child.’ 

Joseph Waldron was meanwhile 
getting on famously in his investi- 
gation and elucidation of the mys- 
teries of physiognomy. He was 
rapidly becoming, in his own esti- 
mation at least, a very hierarch of 
the temple. He founded an ‘ Ana- 
tomico- Physiognomico- Anthropo- 
logical Society,’ which held weekly 
meetings, under his presidency, at 
the principal hotel of the country 
town in which he resided. 

Here he delivered marvellous 
lectures on his surprising discoveries 
and deductions in physiognomy, of 
which he generously gave ‘ Mother 
Nell’ the benefit afterwards at 
second-hand—to the poor affec- 
tionate dear’s intensest gratifica- 
tion. 

But the merely local fame which 
the great physiognomist was thus 
acquiring in the A.P.A. Society 
sufficed not for his far-reaching am- 
bition. He sighed fora wider field. 
He resolved to write an exhaustive 
work on physiognomy, with care- 
fully- prepared accurate illustra- 
tions. So he applied himself every 
day from morning to evening, with 
unflagging energy and indefatigable 
zeal, to writing down the results of 
his patient researches and brilliant 
speculations, and to making draw- 
ings in illustration and elucidation 
of his recondite theories. 

One of the strongest and most 
convincing proofs of true love is a 
sincere all-absorbing interest in the 
favourite pursuits of the beloved 
object. Such a warm interest Ellen 
took in her cousin’s studies. 

Thus from the very first day when 
Joseph began composing his pro- 
jected physiognomical magnum 
opus, Miss Ellen would, night after 
night, immediately upon his de- 
parture for the local scientific, ar- 
tistic, and literary club, of which 
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he was one of the most shining 
lights, slip into the great scholar’s 
sanctum, and carefully copy, in her 
elegant and graceful handwriting, 
the whole of the day’s literary la- 
bours, and trace exact facsimiles of 
the illustrative drawings. So when 
that stupendous work was com. 
pleted at last, after the labour of 
years, she held in her possession a 
neat duplicate copy of it—leaving 
alone that she knew the whole 
nearly by heart. 


Ten years had passed away now 
since Mrs. Waldron’s death. Jo- 
seph had attained his thirty-sixth, 
Ellen her twenty-third, year, and, 
in all seeming likelihood, they were 
both of them slowly but surely pro- 
gressing towards the fulfilment of 
their apparent destined vocation of 
old bachelor- and old spinster-hood. 
Joseph remained perversely blind 
as a bat to his cousin’s sweet charms 
and warm affection ; and Ellen was 
quite happy, in her own unselfish 
way, that she was permitted to wor- 
ship her idol from afar. 

But now an event occurred which 
was calculated to change the whole 
aspect of affairs. Joseph Waldron 
naturally was most eagerly bent 
upon seeing the great work in print 
—for the benefit of the human race 
at large. 

As it fell out, one of the mem- 
bers of the A.P.A. Society was a 
relation of the great Mr. Pinkerton, 
the head of the leading publishing 
firm of the provincial capital. This 
Mr. Pinkerton, happening to be on 
a visit to his relative, was intro- 
duced by him to Mr. Waldron at a 
meeting of the famous society. Jo- 
seph seized the favourable oppor- 
tunity thus offering to broach the 
subject of his magnum opus, which 
the publisher graciously engaged to 
take with him for examination, with 
a view to its publication. 

In the course of an intimate con- 
versation with his relation, Mr. 
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Pinkerton learnt quite sufficient of 
the extremely comfortable social 
position of Joseph Waldron, and of 
his simple guileless character, to 
make him feel inclined to specu- 
late, not only in the book, but, if 
possible, also in the man. 

Mr. Pinkerton had a sister, a 
fair lady of a slightly doubtful 
age. Indeed some of her inti- 
mates would sarcastically aver 
that they had known her confess to 
‘twenty-five’ for some ten years 
past. Miss Aspasia Pinkerton was 
the actual literary soul of the pub- 
lishing business carried on by her 
brother. She was intensely blue, 
stockings and all. She was the 
dread reader and critic of the firm 
—the Minos, Zacus, and Rhada- 
manthus of the Pinkerton bench: 
three critical gentlemen in one, as 
Mrs. Malaprop might express it. 
From her decision there was no 
appeal. 

When Mr. Pinkerton placed Jo- 


seph Waldron’s manuscript before 
his sister, he made certain private 


communications to her, which 
speedily bore fruit in the shape of 
numerous notes handed by Miss 
Aspasia to Miss Rose Selwyn, her 
companion and amanuensis, with 
instructions to write a most com- 
plimentary letter to Mr. Waldron, 
highly approving of his work, and 
promising to put it in the printer’s 
and the engraver’s hands in the 
course of a few months, so soon as 
the block of arrears should be 
cleared. 

Miss Pinkerton was too intensely 
intellectual to trouble herself about 
the correspondence or any other 
such merely mechanical part of the 
business. This entire department 
was placed exclusively in the hands 
of Miss Rose Selwyn, a young lady 
possessed of all the charms which 
Miss Pinkerton had not, and really 
gifted with a superior mind and 
intellect, which Miss Pinkerton 
was not. . 
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* Here, Rose,’ said Miss Pinker- 
ton to her amanuensis, ‘ write to 
this man.’ (‘Ah,’ thought Miss 
Selwyn, ‘there must be something 
in the wind here—man, not fel- 
low.’) ‘Pitch it asstrong as you can, 
and sign my name toit. I do not 
wish to have my autograph shown 
about in triumph to all the man’s 
literary friends. I know how con- 
ceited these creatures are. Pitch 
it uncommonly strong, I say, but 
do it in your own delicate fashion.” 

A few days after, Joseph Wal- 
dron was raised to the third heaven 
of bliss by receiving a high-flown— 
almost poetical—eulogy of his 
‘Physiognomy, theoretically and 
practically considered, penned on 
sweetly-scented satin paper, in a 
most graceful, elegant feminine 
hand, and signed ‘ Aspasia Pinker- 
ton.’ Inthe exuberance of his joy 
he sat down incontinently to write 
off a scholarly reply of warm grate- 
ful acknowledgment. This speedily 
brought another epistle from the 
lady, if possible still more hyper- 
bolical than the first, Miss Pinker- 
ton having desired her amanuen- 
sis to ‘go the whole hog,’ as she 
tersely, albeit somewhat inelegantly, 
expressed it. 

So a correspondence was fairly 
set on foot between Joseph Wal- 
dron and Aspasia Pinkerton. 


Joseph had made a stupendous 
discovery in physiognomy. Some 
great writers on that ‘most noble 
of all sciences’ (teste Josepho) have 
chosen the nose as the leading 
feature in man’s composition ; 
others the mouth, or the ears, or 
the chin, or the eyes, or even moles 
and spots, &c., and have from these 
different features ingeniously man- 
aged to construct theoretically the 
whole face and figure, body, limbs, 
and all, of the entire being; pro- 
ceeding then victoriously to infer 
from the outer aspect, thus cleverly 
made up, the inner kernel. 

- 
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Mr. Waldron rejected all these 
‘trashy theories’ with superb dis- 
dain. J//e had pitched upon the 
hand as the leading and all-decid- 
ing feature and infallible index of 
the physical, moral, mental, and 
intellectual form and being of 
man. 

The handwriting was, of course, 
in his mind indissolubly connected 
with the hand. A delicate speci- 
men of feminine caligraphy was 
with him very strong presumptive 
proof, at least, that the writer must 
possess a small, delicate, elegantly- 
shaped white hand. Again, the 
possession of a small, delicate, 
elegantly-shaped white hand un- 
failingly argued fine classical fea- 
tures, soft loving eyes, pearly 
teeth, delicious ears, &c. 

‘Ex manu hominem, was the 
motto written on the title-page to 
his manuscript. 

In the course of a few weeks 
Mr. Pinkerton came on another 


visit to his relation, Joseph Wal- 


dron’s townsman. He again met 
the great physiognomist at the 
A.P.A. Society, and delighted him 
beyond expression by his enthusi- 
astic report of Miss Aspasia’s pro- 
found admiration of him and his 
signal labours and sublime talents. 
He also spoke warmly of his sister’s 
‘high intellectuality,’ intimating 
pretty plainly what a glorious help- 
meet for a scholar she would be 
likely to make, with a most flatter- 
ing hint to Joseph that it would be 
a grievous sin and a burning shame 
to allow such a splendid specimen 
of scholarship as he was to die out. 

The fact was Mr. Pinkerton 
felt an ardent longing to don 
once again a certain portion of 
his personal attire, which Miss 
Aspasia would perversely persist in 
wearing. So he had long wished 
to plant her comfortably in some 
other man’s domestic garden. And 
the splendid chance offering to 
catch simple Joseph Waldron was 
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too tempting not to be eagerly seized 
upon at once. 

Joseph had never yet turned his 
thoughts in the direction of the 
fair sex. He was too deeply 
enamoured of his abstractions to 
trouble his mind much about 
woman in the ‘cencrete,’ as the 
German philosophers have it. Like 
the big baby he was, he took a 
childish delight in acting as it he 
were actually and truly given to 
eccentricity in his ways. He had 
laid it down as an infallible maxim, 
as an unassailable axiom for his 
guidance in life, that the human 
hand was the unerring index of 
man’s body, shape and form, heart 
and brain. Here a fine oppor- 
tunity seemed offering to him to 
subject his convictions to a crucial 
test. 

As yet he had seen only Miss 
Aspasia’s handwriting, and enjoyed 
her easy elegant style of epistolary 
composition. This, if his theory 
was right, was of course amply 
sufficient to form an infallible judg- 
ment as to the rest. Still Joseph 
would not rest quite satisfied with 
it. The hand itself was the main 
prop of his theory ; he would try 
whether he might not somehow 
get a model of that most inter- 
esting member of Miss Pinkerton’s 
frame. 

To accomplish this end, Mr. 
Waldron had recourse to stratagem. 
He wrote a letter to the lady, glee- 
fully informing her that he had 
just won a wager of six dozen of 
the best gloves, which he would be 
delighted to present to her as a 
mark of his high esteem and deep 
respect, if she would kindly con- 
descend to forward to him a model 
of her fair hand. 

Now when this letter reached 
Miss Aspasia’s fair hands the estim- 
able lady was just on the point of 
starting on a few weeks’ visit to a 
friend in the country. She was in 
a hurry, and had no time to throw 
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away upon reading letters. So she 
handed Joseph’s missive to her 
companion, telling her to read it 
and to reply to it. It opportunely 
occurred to Miss Rose Selwyn that 
her stock of gloves was just then 
running very low, whilst she knew 
that Miss Aspasia Pinkerton had a 
superabundant store of handshoes, 
as the Germans call the article. 
The amanuensis happened to have 
by her a model of her own small 
beautifully-shaped hand. She coolly 
sent this on to Mr. Waldron, who 
saw in it, with genuine feelings of 
triumph, an additional irrefragable 
confirmation of the truth of his 
theory, and incontinently began to 
bethink him seriously of guarding 
against the ‘ grievous sin and burn- 
ing shame to allow such a splendid 
specimen of scholarship as he was 
to die out,’ with a view of prevent- 
ing which sad misfortune to the 
world he thought he could do no 
better than secure the beautiful 
owner of this bewitching hand for 
his companion through life. 


About a month after the episode 


of the gloves, Joseph Waldron 
finally made up his mind to offer 
his hand, his heart, his name, his 
fortune, and everything else that 
was his, by letter to Miss Aspasia 
Pinkerton of the model hand. 


‘Rose,’ said Miss Aspasia to 
her companion, with just the least 
tinge of embarrassment, ‘here is 
another letter from Mr. Waldron 
to me—rather an important letter 
—a proposal, in short. When 
this correspondence first began, I 
had no notion that it could pos- 
sibly end in this; but as I have 
made you write and sign all my 
letters, you must write and sign 
my reply to this also. I have con- 
sulted with my brother, who knows 
Mr. Waldron, whom he describes 
as a fine handsome man, of great 
learning, and of independent for- 
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tune. Well, my brother advises 
me to accept the offer. It is rather 
odd to engage one’s self to a man 
whom one has never seen, and of 
whom one can only form a notion 
from his worksand from descriptior. 
But I think I may safely trust my 
brother. Mr. Waldron must cer- 
tainly be rather eccentric; for he 
intimates his strong desire that we 
should meet for the first time on 
the day fixed for the ceremony. 
Well, I have no objection, to be 
sure, and you had better tell him 
as much in the reply. I daresay 
we shall see quite enough of one 
another afterwards, perhaps even 
to spare. However, I think there 
is no need to trouble about that. 
By the bye, you'll find in his letter 
some rigmarole about hands and 
gloves ’'—(here Miss Selwyn bent 
closer over her desk in some slight 
confusion) —‘ which I suppose is 
somehow meant for a compliment 
to me. I do not understand it ; 
but it does not matter. There is 
no call to take any notice of it in 
the reply’ (Miss Selwyn looked 
relieved) ; ‘ the principal thing is to 
intimate to him my acceptance of 
his offer, and to refer him to my 
brother for all ulterior arrange- 
ments.’ 

Miss Rose Selwyn had quite a 
genius for warm cordial writing. 
Her letter of acceptance was a 
chef deuvre in its way: it was 
such a happy blending of bashful 
shyness, with just the least das! 
of innocent boldness, of staid 
maidenly reserve, with occasional 
ingenuous spurts of warmer feel- 
ings cropping up here and there, 
apparently quite unconsciously. 
Joseph went welli-nigh crazy with 
delight when he read it. He at 
once set about making his final 
arrangements and preparations for 
his espousals. He stipulated that 
he should come up to town on a 
certain day to meet his bride-elect 
at her brother’s house, to be mar 
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ried then and there by special 
licence, the happy couple to leave 
shortly after the ceremony for 
the bridegroom's place of resi- 
dence, where a wedding dinner 
was to await them and the brother 
of the bride. A few private friends 
of Joseph alone were to be invited 
to be present on the occasion. 

Miss Aspasia did not much like 
this arrangement. She would have 
preferred vastly to be married in 
the usual way in church, with a 
full train of bridesmaids, and to 
have a proper wedding breakfast, 
followed by a proper wedding tour. 
But Mr. Pinkerton thought it would 
be unwise to balk or thwart Joseph 
in his eccentric whim. So Miss 
Aspasia consented to give way 
upon all points, reserving to herself 
in petto the speedy adoption of 
efficient means to teach her hus- 
band the advisability of renouncing 
any further displays of eccentricity 
in future. 


Joseph Waldron, though thirty-six 
now, remained a child still in most 
ways and things. He was natur- 
ally of a reticent and reserved dis- 
position, and, as he grew older, 
the bump of secretiveness took 
larger forms of development in him, 
as is, indeed, almost always the 
case with students who pass most 
of their time in seclusion. He 
had what Balzac used to call the 
‘terrible simple craft and cunning 
of a child,’ against which it is ever 
so difficult to guard. 

He thus jealously kept his Pin- 
kerton correspondence and_ his 
matrimonial intentions a profound 
secret from the ken, and even 
from the least suspicion, of those 
around him—more particularly of 
poor Ellen, who lived on serenely 
content in her fool’s paradise, un- 
conscious of the fearful blow im- 
pending over her simple humble 
happiness. 

Moreover, strange though it may 
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sound, utterly unconscious as this 
man was of his cousin’s affection- 
ate love, blind to her marvellous 
beauty, and wont, from long habit, 
to take her self-sacrificing Gevotion 
to him as the merest matter of 
course, he yet somehow feli an in- 
stinctive repugnance to speak to 
her upon the subject of his pro- 
jected marriage. 

But now that matters had gone 
so far, there was no further loop- 
hole for escape or delay left. So 
he had to speak at last. 


It was at an early hour of a 
gloomy chill October morning. 
Joseph Waldron, who was habitu- 
ally an early riser, had got up even 
before his usual time, and was 
pacing up and down his study in 
a state of quite unwonted excite- 
ment. Ellen had just brought in 
his coffee, and was going back to 
the kitchen for his favourite break- 
fast dish of curried mutton, when 
he suddenly stopped in his per- 
turbed perambulation, and address- 
ed her in a markedly hesitating 
way : 

‘Mother Nell, Mother Nell, I 
—I—I want to speak to you.’ 

The poor girl looked a little 
astonished at this certainly most 
unusual opening. But she simply 
said, ‘ Well, coz?’ 

‘Mother Nell, Mother Nell, I 
say, Mother Nell, I want to speak 
to you.’ 

‘Well, cousin Joseph,’ replied 
the girl, more puzzled than before, 
and wondering what it could all 
mean, —‘ well, dear Joseph ’—it 
was one of her innocent delights 
to call him occasionally dear 
Joseph, without interposing coz or 
cousin—‘ speak away then; no- 
thing easier, surely. I am listen- 
ing.’ 

But the giant evidently felt it no 
such easy task to speak, and began 
de novo, with obviously rather in- 
creasing embarrassment than other- 
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wise : ‘ Mother Nell—cousin Ellen’ 
—he had not addressed her as 
cousin Ellen for years—‘ cousin 
Ellen, I have something to say to 
ou.’ 

Ellen naturally was somewhat 
agitated now. She could not under- 
stand what her cousin could pos- 
sibly be driving at. An instinctive 
feeling of apprehension of coming 
evil and disaster crept into her 
heart. ‘Whatever you have to 
say, cousin Joseph, I entreat you 
tosayitat once. You quite alarm 
me,’ she cried. 

‘Well, cousin Ellen,’ the big 
man went on, plunging and floun- 
dering in his speech like a huge 
carp suddenly whisked out of the 
water and thrown on a dry bank— 
‘cousin Ellen, I want to tell you 
something ; that’s what I want to 
speak to you for.’ 

This certainly was by no means 
over intelligible. But it was capped 
by a sudden burst of rapid ejacula- 
tion to the following apparently 
most simple effect : 

‘Cousin Ellen, I wish you to be 
so kind as to have my black dress- 
suit laid out in my room, with my 
best embroidered shirt, my silk 
stockings, and my new shoes with 
the silver buckles; also the new 
hat which you bought for me last 
week. Have one pair of my em- 
broidered gloves put on the dress- 
ing-table, and another pair into the 
pocket of my dress-coat.’ 

‘Cousin Joseph, I am afraid 
you have been working too hard 
of late. You must go to the sea- 
side at once, dear Joseph; this 
will never do. You must go at 
once, I say, coz. I will not have 
you make yourself ill in this fash- 
ion,’ cried poor Nell, who began 
to fear that her beloved cousin’s 
brain was troubled somehow. 

‘No, cousin Ellen, no. I shall 
not go to the seaside this time. 
The fact is, I am going to take a 
drive to Tattleton. The carriage is 


hired ; it will be at the door soon. 
And—and—and I wish you to 
order the servants to get poor dear 
mother’s rooms ready, and to lay 
the large dining-room table for 
sixteen, and to provide a first-rate 
dinner for so many, to be on the 
tabie at seven. And, cousin El- 
len, have you fifty pounds in the 
house?’ 

‘Going to drive to Tattleton, 
cousin Joseph? What on earth 
can you want there on a day like 
this? Why, you have never been 
there since you were a boy, though 
it is only six miles ; and why incur 
the expense of a carriage,coz? Why 
not go by the coach? And what 
is the dinner for? and for such a 
lot of people? And what—oh, 
what can you mean, dear cousin 
Joseph, by wanting to have poor 
dear mamma’s rooms got ready?’ 
Here there was a tremor in the 
girl’s voice. ‘Ready for what? 
And I say, dear Joseph, what can 
you want with fifty pounds ?—-such 
a heap of money! Why, you told 
me your collections were complete 
now, and you would not spend 
another pound upon them.’ 

‘Never you mind, cousin Ellen,’ 
cried Joseph, with something in 
his manner of the querulous irrita- 
tion of a spoilt child that finds 
itself opposed, however mildly and 
gently, in some foolish whim or 
extravagant fancy,—‘never you 
mind, I will tell you presently. 
But have you got fifty pounds in 
the house, or sixty ?’ 

Ellen was seriously alarmed 
now. But she controlled the anx- 
ious feeling which was creeping 
over her. ‘I have a hundred 
pounds in the house, cousin Joseph,’ 
she said, with as much calmness as 
she could command. ‘ You know 
October is one of the months for 
my quarterly payments.’ 

‘Well, Mother Nell’ — uncon- 
sciously reverting to the old pet 
name—‘ never trouble about your 
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quarterly payments just now. Draw 
a cheque, and I will sign it at 
once. Give me the money.’ 

‘What! the whole hundred 
pounds, cousin Joseph? Why, 
what can—’ 

‘Yes, the whole of it; I may 
require it. The fact is, cousin 
Ellen—the fact is, I have to buy 
some presents — presents — wed- 
ding gifts to my bride, for I am 
going to be married to-day 

He blurted out the last words 
with reckless rapidity, as if impa- 
tient to have done with the matter. 
In fact, he felt some compunction 
that he had needlessly kept the 
whole affair a secret from his 
cousin. She deserved at least his 
confidence, and she had legitimate 
cause to be sore about the lack of 
consideration he had shown her. 
But he really had not meant it, 
and he promised himself to buy a 
nice trinket for Ellen, which the 
big booby fancied was the univer- 
sal panacea for female wounds. 
He was a child, after all, you see, 
an unthinking child. ‘True, but 
the most cruel heartbreakers are 
children. 

It was a terrible blow to the 
poor girl. With the instantane- 
ousness and vividness of lightning 
the full consciousness of the true 
nature of her deep all-absorbing 
love of this man flashed upon her 
heart and mind. It was a revela- 
tion to her—so sweet, so delight- 
ful, yet so bitter, so deadly pain- 
ful! All the blood in her arteries 
seemed to be forced back suddenly 
to the great centre of life; she 
turned ashen pale; she felt sickly 
faint—faint to dying. But even in 
this most trying moment she re- 
mained still the same calm, col- 
lected, wise Nell her never-for- 
gotten ‘mamma’ had so fondly 
called her years ago, when nearing 
the dark portals of death; there 
was in her still the same resolute 
will, the same powerful self-com- 
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mand, which had then given her 
strength to repress, at mamma’s 
gentle entreaty, the sobbing sigh, 
the starting tear. 

So she bore the blow Lravely 
and almost unflinchingly. She 
spasmodically laid hold of the 
back of the heavy arm-chair near 
which she was standing, and she 
steadied herself by a powerful 
effort of the stout noble will in 
her. She subdued even the chok- 
ing sob which would involuntarily 
rise, and controlled the tremor of 
her voice. 

‘ Married—married, cousin Jo- 
seph !’ she cried, in seemingly calm 
measured accents; then, after a 
brief pause, ferveatly, ‘May God 
in heaven bless you and yours, 
dear Joseph, dear Joseph! Tell 
me, who is your bride? Do I 
know her? Does she live near us? 
Of course she must, else how 
could you have made her acquaint- 
ance? Since when have you been 
engaged? Is she young and pretty? 
Are you fond of her? What a 
fool I am to ask such a ridiculous 
question! Of course you are, else 
you would not marry her. Is she 
very, very fond of you? How silly 
of me to ask! Of course she must 
be—how could she help it?’ 

Thus the heartbroken girl ran 
on with a string of unmeaning 
queries and equally unmeaning 
commentaries thereon, with no 
other end in view, unhappy child, 
than to gain time to recover her 
full composure. 

‘I am to marry Miss Aspasia 
Pinkerton, the sister of the great 
Tattleton publisher, cousin Ellen ; 
a most enchanting lady, and a 
woman of great fame in the literary 
world, with the most delightful 
little hands, and such a sincere 
admirer of my great work on 
physiognomy. Why, to tell you 
the truth, cousin Ellen, it is that 
work which has brought us to- 
gether! You see, Mother Nell’— 
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quite at his ease now—‘she is a 
woman of great mind, who takes 
an intelligent interest in scientific 
pursuits. She sympathises with 
me and with my arduous labours in 
the field of science. She under- 
stands me’—(poor booby, he had 
not the least notion that there was 
then standing by his side one who 
sympathised with him and his pur- 
suits, wise or foolish, a thousand 
times more than could all the 
Aspasias in the world)—‘she ap- 
preciates me, and she writes such 
beautiful letters, and such a dear 
little hand. Sixes, only think of 
that, cousin Ellen, sixes !—(poor 
Ellen wore sixes ; but no matter, 
the blind bat had never noticed 
her hands)—‘ and such delicious 
writing—such beautifully fine up- 
strokes, such firm yet lady-like 
down-strokes! I do not know, 
cousin Ellen, whether you are 
aware of my grand theory that 
“the hand is the man,” and the 
woman too, of course, for the 
matter of that. I am afraid you 
have never troubled yourself much 
about my stupendous labours and 
their surprising results.’—(Booby 
again! Why, the poorchild knew 
nearly every word of his trash by 
heart, and innocently believed 
every word of it.)—‘ Now I must 
tell you, which I am sure will sur- 
prise you much, that I have never 
cast eyes upon my bride, nor has 
she ever seen me. Science, infal- 
lible science, has supplied us with 
unerring and indubitable likenesses 
of each other. I have seen a model 
of her hand, and many specimens 
of her writing. She has read my 
book. What need of more? She 
found my heart through her hands, 
and I found hers through my 
brilliant intellect. So you see, 
cousin Nell, the happy result of 
it all is that I bring her home to- 
night my darling wife. That is 
what I have hired the carriage for.’ 

Poor Ellen thought she must be 
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dreaming. She had imagined she 
knew her cousin’s ‘ simple-minded- 
ness ;’ but she was barely prepared 
for such downright silliness as he 
was now unconsciously betraying. 

‘Cousin Joseph, you surely can- 
not mean to tell me that you never 
saw the woman whom you are 
going to take for your wife?’ she 
cried, almost overcome by sorrow- 
ful surprise. 

‘Why not, cousin Ellen, why 
not? Iam firm asa rock in my 
conviction of the unerring truth of 
science; and that truth I am de- 
termined to prove triumphantly. to 
a sceptical world! Believe me, 
cousin, there is no danger in it 
Science cannot lie. But here is 
the carriage, and I still in my 
dressing-gown and slippers! Do, 
dear cousin Ellen, look at once to 
my things. I am impatient to be 
off to enjoy the glorious triumph 
of a noble science first revealed in 
its stupendous dimensions ani its 
colossal bearings upon all relations 
of life through my agency, my 
studies, my researches. Do bring 
me the money, dear coz—there is 
a good Mother Nell. And I say, 
Nell, do not you whisper a word 
about it yet to living soul, least of 
all to Martha and Sophy. I dearly 
like to take people by surprise. 
Except Mr. Pinkerton, Aspasi.’s 
brother, not one of the guests in- 
vited can form the remotest guess 
at the object of the invitation sent 
off by me late last night. Ha, ha ! 
Aspasia! There is truly an eternal 
fitness in things, if we could only 
always see it. Aspasia, Aspasian 
hands, Aspasian charms, Aspasian 
intellect, and Aspasian grace !’ 

‘But, dear cousin Joseph, you 
surely cannot mean this in sober seri- 
ous earnest!’ cried poor Ellen, ut- 
terly bewildered. ‘ Who ever heard 
of such a thing? What! take the 
most momentous step in life upon 
such flimsy pretences! Only con- 
sider for one moment, dear Joseph, 
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what would poor mamma say to 
this? For heaven’s sake, dear Jo- 
seph, reflect ere you commit your- 
self beyond the power of recall! I 
do not know Miss Pinkerton: I 
never heard the name even. But 
I must say, Joseph, that, whatever 
the shape and size of her hands, 
the elegance of her writing, and the 
charms of her composition may be, 
she cannot be of much account—to 
consent to marry a man whom she 
has never seen, and whose temper, 
character, and disposition must be 
entirely unknown to her. Why, my 
poor Joseph, she may be old and 
ugly and a Tartar—’ 

‘Old indeed!—she, Aspasia! 
Ugly and a Tartar! I cannot allow 
you, cousin Ellen, to speak thus 
slightingly of my bride-elect. I can 
hardly believe that you can be 
aware of the insulting slur which 
these most groundless cruel suppo- 
sitions of yours cast upon science— 
infallible science—Miss Ellen, let 
me tell you! To assail the object of 
my choice thus rudely—it is in- 
deed “ov bad of you, Ellen !’ 

‘Oh, do not be cross with me, 
dear Joseph! I meant no insult to 
your science, or to the object of your 
choice. But I must do my duty. 
I promised poor dear mamma on 
her deathbed ; and I will not fail 
in my promise, come what may. 
Believe me, dear Joseph, science 
is nota safe guide in such a serious 
affair as marriage. In all relations 
of life, one grain of common sense 
is worth a whole bushel of science.’ 

‘What know you of science, 
cousin Ellen? Do not talk of mat- 
ters you do not understand. Sci- 
ence is the poetry of life. And, to 
cut the matter short, all you can 
say or do will make no difference. 
So we will drop all farther discus- 
sion, if you please, which can only 
serve to detain me from my im- 
patiently longed-for first meeting 
with my bride.’ And the big ninny 
rushed off, leaving poor Nell 
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stunned, a prey to the most painful 
emotions. 

‘ Cruel, cruel!’ cried Ellen when 
she found herselfalone. ‘ Ah, poor 
Joseph, poor Joseph, how my heart 
bleeds for you! I shudder to think 
what may be your fate after such 
an incredible leap in the dark. 
Ah, mamma, mamma !’—here the 
unhappy girl burst into a passionate 
fit of sobs and tears—‘I vowed to 
you that I would watch over him 
asamother. Heaven is my wit- 
ness how anxiously I have striven 
to keep my vow. But this comes 
upon me so suddenly, so unex- 
pectedly! It finds me so altogether 
unprepared, so helpless. What can 
I dowith this self-willed child? Oh, 
if by the Lord’s infinite grace and 
mercy your sainted spirit is per- 
mitted to hover around us, mamma, 
save him—oh, save him! I can do 
naught but pray for him: I see 
with dismay that I am, after all, but 
a weak helpless maiden. And Ilove 
him so dearly—oh, so dearly! Ere 
this I knew not even how dearly ; 
and he—he must never know; he 
shall never suspect it even. I will 
do now as he has asked me; and 
to-morrow—to-morrow? Ay, to- 
morrow I will go away from this 
dear home of my childhood ; I will 
seek some quiet place not too far 
from here, where I may work and 
pray, and watch over him still, to 
be—ever ready to fly to his help or 
consolation. Work, work ! the best 
physic indeed for a wounded heart 
and a mind ill at ease.’ 


Mr. Waldron reached Tattleton 
in less than an hour after his de- 
parture from his residence. He 
put up at the Acorn Hotel. The 
ceremony was to be performed in 
the drawing-room of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s mansion at one o'clock P.M. 
The wedded couple were then to 
enjoy a quiet private drive through 
Tattleton in search ofcertain shops, 
where the bridegroom would pur- 
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chase some wedding gifts to pre- 
sent to the bride. On their return 
to Pinkerton’s house a small coila- 
tion would be served, quite ev 
famille. At five o’clock finally the 
carriage was to take the happy pair, 
accompanied by Mr. Pinkerton 
and a lady cousin of the bride, to 
Mr. Waldron’s residence. This was 
the programme sketched by poor 
Joseph, who loved dearly to be 
eccentric, or rather to pass for 
eccentric. This the egregious 
simpleton called ‘ weaving the 
sweet light poetry of romance into 
the heavy dark tissue of common- 
place life.’ 

In strict accordance to this pro- 
gramme, Joseph was to make his 
first appearance at the _ bride’s 
house punctually at half-past twelve. 
However, his impatient ardour got 
the better of his discretion, and he 
made his appearance quite unex- 
pectedly atten o’clock instead, when 
no one and nothing was ready for 
his proper reception. In fact Mr. 
Pinkerton was out on business, and 
the fair Aspasia had retired to the 
inviolable sanctum of her dress- 
ing-room, attended by her cousin 
and by the milliner, who had just 
brought the bridal dress. 

Upon Miss Pinkerton’s retire- 
ment from the publishing business, 
all call for a companion and 
amanuensis naturally ceased. For 
certain prudential reasons the bride 
had resolved to keep Miss Rose 
Selwyn altogether out of her in- 
tended’s sight. Accordingly the 
fair ex-amanuensis was just on the 
move to take her departure when 
the servant brought Mr. Waldron’s 
card to her. 

Now the fair Rose was not in 
the sweetest of tempers. She saw 
pretty clearly through Miss Pinker- 
ton’s motive for her rather sudden 
dismissal from the house on the 
marriage-day. She thought she had 
at least deserved to be invited to 
the ceremony and collation. She 
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felt accordingly a mischievous joy 
when Mr. Waldron’s card was 
handed to her. 

She told the servant to show the 
gentleman up. 

When Joseph Waldron's en- 
chanted eyes fell upon the fair 
maid, dressed in sweetly simple 
attire, his delight knew no bounds. 
He had foreseen this moment in 
his waking dreams. He had pre- 
pared for it. He had carefully 
studied every move he was to 
make, every attitude he was to 
take, every phrase he was to utter. 

So he went up to the lady, 
dropped on his knees, placed his 
left hand on the region of his heart, 
seized Miss Selwyn’s hand in his 
right, and carried it to his lips. 

‘Divine Aspasia!’ he exclaimed 
fervently ; ‘angel of light and 
beauty, at last I behold thee! 

*Zur schén'ren Wahrheit wird der schéne 
Traum,’ 

(‘ Reality much brighter takes bright vision's 
place.’) 

‘Get up, sir! How dare you!’ 
cried Miss Rose, with considerable 
asperity, snatching her hand away. 
‘Get up, sir, 1 say! What would 
Miss Pinkerton say to this, think 
you? IVil/you getup? If some 
one were to come !’ 

But it was much easier for Miss 
Rose to say ‘Get up’ than for Mr. 
Waldron to do it. Joseph was ra- 
ther a heavy man than otherwise, 
and he was not accustomed to drop 
on his knees. Besides, he was 
utterly taken aback and sorely 
shamed by the awkward discovery 
ofhis mistake. Atlasthemanaged to 
recover the erect position, when the 
lady, coldly requesting him to fol- 
low her, led the way to Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s private reception-room, then 
occupied already by a shabby-gen- 
teel looking man with flowing locks. 
Here he was requested to await the 
return of the master of the house. 

When Miss Selwyn had with- 
drawn, Joseph looked at his chance 
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companion, and the latter at him. 
Theyrecognised one another. They 
had met once or twice at the Ana- 
tomico-Physiognomico - Anthropo- 
logical Society’srooms. The shabby- 
genteel man was a Mr. Solly, a poet, 
who had just submitted a manu- 
script volume of ‘fugitive. lyrics,’ 
&c., to the great Mr. Pinkerton’s 
consideration. The manuscript was 
lying on the table by the side of a 
much bulkier one, which Joseph 
knew, with a joyful beat of the 
heart, for his own beloved child. 

Among Mr, Solly’s fugitive pieces, 
&c., there happened to be a brief 
impassioned ‘ Address to Aspasia,’ 
which, though the poet in writing 
it had had simply the fair friend of 
Pericles in his mind’s eye, was 
taken by Miss Pinkerton as a tri- 
bute to her personal charms and 
accomplishments; the fact was 
poor Mr. Solly had never even seen 
her. Yet the lady felt flattered, 
which may serve to account for 
the poet’s presence in the publisher's 
reception-room. 

The room was large; but as 
there was a bright fire in the grate, 
it felt snug and cosy. The two 
gentlemen entered into conversa- 
tion. The walls happened to be 
adorned with numerous portraits, 
paintings, and engravings. Portraits 
had always a powerful attraction 
for Joseph Waldron. He got up 
from his chair and walked up to 
one of them—the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of a lady, in an antique 
rather heavy frame, looking, both 
portrait and frame, very much 
middle-age. 

Mr. Solly, with the instinctive 
wish of a poor man to conciliate 
one pretty well-to-do in the world, 
rose to follow him. Joseph Wal- 
dron, hugely pleased to have thus 
a chance afforded him quite un 
expectedly to hold forth on the 
great subject of physiognomy, 
plunged at once boldly im medias 
res. 
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‘What have we here, dear sir,’ 
he cried, with eager delight—‘ what 
have we here? Why, a most man 
vellous opening for the amplest 
exemplification of my great theory 
on the universal symmetry of the 
human frame, and the indissoluble 
connection between features and 
mind and character. Now look 
here, sir; here is a face and a pair 
of hands for you. Gods, what a 
face! what hands! Awful, sir! 
positively awful! Thewoman whom 
this portrait is intended to repre- 
sent is, there is happily reason to 
presume, no longer in this world. 
Look at that nose—why, it is like 
the beak of a bird of prey! The 
ears are rather those of a specimen 
of the simia troglodytes than of the 


genus homo; the mouth—oh, that 


mouth!—a cross between the 


hyena and the shark ; the project- 
ing sharp-pointed chin; the low 
forehead; the watery gray eye, 
without a single ray of imaginative 


fire or benevolent sympathy in it; 
the coarse dingy hair; the lantern 
jaws ; the yellow-parchment skin ; 
and last, though certainly far, very 
far from least, the ugly, bony, and 
sinewy hands, which the beholder 
must instinctively feel could never 
have held a flower without crush- 
ing it. Hands forsooth! Hands! 
Why, it would be a gross libel on 
the lower extremities to call them 
feet! What a temper this woman 
must have shown when she was 
alive! I am a tall man anda pretty 
bold one ; but I tell you candidly, 
sir, I should not like ever to face a 
monstrum horrendum such as this. 
She looks atrabilious all over. 
I'll lay a heavy wager she had no 
bumps of veneration or affection of 
any kind, nor any indications of 
the higher mental and intellectual 
faculties. Her whole skull must 
have been covered all over with 
ugly excrescences of covetousness, 
rapacity, combativeness, and other 
low grovelling instincts.’ 
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‘I quite agree with you,’ assented 
poor Mr. Solly, anxious to oblige 
the wealthy physiognomist. ‘There 
isa charming little trifle among my 
lesser poems, Jz Alegeram. It 
stands next to the address to As- 
pasia. I beg you will read it when 
J send youacopy. The original 
of this, pointing to the portrait, 
‘might certainly have sat for Me- 
gzera.’ 

‘Quite true, my dear Mr. Solly 
—Megera! You have hit the nail 
on the head. Though we have only 
her bust here, from her hands alone 
Iam able to construct the whole 
woman from top to toe. You are 
ashrewd man, dear sir, and of quick 
apprehension, I see. I will word- 
paint this woman to you in every 
part, that you may see her almost 
palpably before your mental vision.’ 

And Joseph Waldron launched 
forth into a personal description of 
the unhappy subject of the por- 
trait, in a purely technical way, and 
in the plain language of science, 
which knoweth no shame nor bash- 
ful reticence even. 

The two gentlemen were so en- 
tirely absorbed in thedissection and 
discussion of the subject of the por- 
trait, that they were quite uncon- 
scious of the presence of a third 
party, a tall, lank, and lean woman, 
dressed in somewhat extravagant 
bridal attire, with an astonishing 
profusion of orange blossoms about 
her, who had come in noiselessly, 
just at the very moment when the 
great physiognomist was mounting 
his hobby. 

Alas, it was the bride, the gentle 
Miss Pinkerton, the dread of every 
man in the establishment, from her 
brother down to the shopsweeper 
—and she was the original of the 
so vilely assailed portrait ! 

‘To sum up, my dear Mr. Solly,’ 
the great physiognomist was con- 
cluding,—‘ to sum up briefly, if I 
were a recruiting officer for a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and a fellow 


came for enlistment only half as 
repulsive as this monstrous female,’ 
waving his index in the direction 
of the portrait, ‘I should feel very 
doubtful about taking him ? 

‘Insolent ruffian ! beast!’ screech- 
ed the indignant Aspasia, unable to 
restrain her outraged feelings any 
longer; ‘beast! beast! beast!’ 
raising her voice higher and higher. 
* Any one can see with half an eye 
what a cursed fool you are! You 
wretched idiot! You unmannerly 
brute! Be off with you ere I order 
my servants to throw you down- 
stairs and kick you out. And you, 
fellow, who dare call me a Megzera 
—you who send your silly namby- 
pamby trash to us’—here her eyes 
accidentally fell upon the two ma- 
nuscripts on the table. A truly 
diabolical idea suddenly took pos- 
session of her mind. ‘ Megzra!’ 
she screamed; ‘not fit to be a 
dragoon! You two beasts shall 
pay for this? and rapidly seizing 
upon the two manuscripts, she 
hurled them into the midst of the 
flames in the grate. 

Upon this the two gentlemen, 
who had stood immovable, trans- 
fixed with horror, whilst the charm- 
ing original of the beautiful por- 
trait was raining down upon their 
devoted heads her fiery flood of 
furious invective, suddenly reco- 
vered the use of their limbs, and, 
like mothers seeing their darlings 
murdered before their eyes, they 
rushed to the grate to rescue what 
might still be saved. 

‘My poems, my immortal poems?’ 
Solly shouted, with terror in his 
voice. 

* My book, my stupendous work !" 
the labour of so many years!’ cried 
Joseph, following suit. 

But, alas, the servant in stirring 
the fire had left the poker in, which 
was nearly white-hot by this time. 
Like a heroine of old, Aspasia laid 
hold ofit, gallantly setting at naught 
the burning of her own fair hands 
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—for the poker was pretty hot all 
over. Raising it high above her 
head, and flourishing it about with 
a desperate disregard of whom or 
where it might hit, she drove the 
two abhorred detractors inconti- 
nently from the room, down-stairs, 
and out into the street — Joseph 
Waldron in full evening dress, 
minus his greatcoat and hat; the 
poor poet minus his hat and the 
cape which was intended to protect 
him, however indifferently, against 
the chill of the gloomy cold Octo- 
ber day. 

Joseph Waldron felt as if he had 
just had a douche. Yet there was 
a strange elation in his heart, a 
curious sense of happy relief, an 
almost uncontrollable impulse to 
shout with joy. ‘What anescape! 
what a lucky escape!’ he cried; 
‘and what a narrow shave! My 
dear Mr. Solly, I could dance with 
joy? 

The poor poet, however, could 
not see it in this light. If his face 
had felt inconveniently hot in the 
dangerous proximity of the poker, 
it now began to feel more incon- 
viently cold. He missed his ha 
and his cape, and there was griev- 
ous mourning in his heart over his 
murdered poems, and over the 
thirty or forty pounds sterling he 
had been led to expect, and which 
were now gone from him and his 
heirs for ever. Joseph Waldron, 
with all his crotchets, was a good- 
natured fellow. ‘The little scene 
which he had passed through just 
now had taken down his natural 
self-conceit marvellously. A semi- 
consciousness was suddenly dawn- 
ing upon him that he had been on 
the point of making a much bigger 
and much more irreclaimable fool 
of himself than kind Nature had 
intended him for. He felt intensely 
grateful for his narrow escape, and 
he gladly would give a share of 
his gratitude to his companion in 
misfortune. He felt the hundred 
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pounds in his pocket; he saw 
how the street-boys of Tattleton 
were beginning to gather round 
him and Solly, who was ready to 
cry. He suddenly made the prac- 
tical discovery that there was some 
sound common sense in his com- 
position, which had never yet been 
permitted to demonstrate its exist- 
ence. Now had come the time for 
it. Quickly resolved, he took Solly’s 
arm, and half dragged the moan- 
ing and groaning poet along the 
street into a large outfitting estab- 
lishment, where he procured great- 
coats and hats for both. He then 
took Solly along with him to the 
Acorn. Here he asked him, over 
a bottle of wine, to accept fifty 
pounds as a trifling solatium for 
the irretrievable loss he had cer- 
tainly been the means of inflicting 
upon him. 

The poor fellow accepted the 
generous offer with grateful joy. 
He went to his humble home in an 
elated frame of mind, and sat in- 
continently down to pen, under 
the inspiration of the hour, two 
brand-new poems, which he in- 
scribed severally—the one, ‘Ad 
Mecenatem; the other, ‘/n Me- 
garam. 


Poor Ellen! This was the se- 
cond great sorrow of her young 
life. But with her strong sense and 
practical turn of mind she kept her 
pain resolutely down, suppressing 
at least all outward manifestation 
of what she felt and suffered. 

She worked hard all day long, 
and /ooked so entirely at her ease, 
that old Martha remarked to Sophy 
she had hardly ever seen darling 
Miss Ellen so cheerful. 

Long before the afternoon was 
far advanced, everything was ready 
for the reception of the bride, 
though the servants were kept ut- 
terly in the dark about the matter, 
and had not the least suspicion of 
the real facts of the case. By half- 
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past six o’clock the dinner was in 
full course of preparation, the wines 
were decanted and sorted, the table 
resplendently laid, and the house 
brilliantly lighted up. 

At this time the noise of ap- 
proaching carriage wheels was 
heard. Ellen went herself to open 
the door, and receive her cousin 
and his bride. Poor girl! Her 
heart felt sorely oppressed, but her 
face, though pale, looked calm 
and composed as ever—even cheer- 
ful. 

It was emphatically a dirty night 
outside ; an icy blast was sweeping 
through the roads and streets, and 
the rain was pouring down in tor- 
rents, 

The carriage stopped at the 
door. Joseph descended. Ellen 
was eagerly and with an anxious 
heart waiting to see the lady follow. 
But there was no lady. The car- 
riage drove off rapidly, whilst 
Joseph remained standing under 
the heavy rain, evidently doubtful 
and hesitating about the next step 
to take. 

‘Will you not come in, dear 
cousin Joseph?’ he heard Ellen’s 
sweet voice from under the porch. 

‘Yes, I am coming, dear Ellen.’ 
Her heart gave a great leap: he 
had not called her ‘ dear Ellen’ for 
years—in fact, not since she was a 
child. 

He came in. He seemed to 
move mechanically. His eyes fell 
upon his cousin, dressed with sim- 
ple elegance in a plain blue-merino 
gown, with a white rose in her hair 
for all adornment. 

The day’s experience had borne 
fruit. On his solitary drive home 
he had had time for thought, and 
he looked upon many things with 
a very different eye now from what 
he would have been disposed to do 
in the morning. The cobwebs 
were evidently clearing both from 
his outer and his inner vision. His 
cousin’s marvellous beauty struck 
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him like a sudden revelation. 
Could this fairy being be Ellen ?— 
his cousin Ellen ?—Mother Nell ? 
He had that morning knelt in 
extravagant admiration at a young 
woman’s feet, who, though cer- 
tainly very attractive, was not half 
so beautiful as the girl who was 
now warmly welcoming his return, 
all the more warmly since he came 
back alone. 

But how was it that he came 
back alone? Ellen determined 
to be clear upon this point. 

‘Where is your—bride ’—with a 
slight effort— ‘cousin Joseph? 
Have you left her behind ?” 

‘Yes, dear Ellen,’—again her 
heart gave a leap,—‘I have left 
her behind. She—she—is not 
coming to-night’—with some em- 
barrassment. 

‘Why not, cousin Joseph? Is 
she coming to-morrow ?” 

‘Two questions in one, dear 
Ellen. I—I—I do not think she 
is coming at all.’ 

‘How strange, dear Joseph! 
Why is she not coming here ?’ 

‘What a sweet little hand you 
have got, dear Ellen! I never sawa 
more beautiful model of a hand.’ 

Ellen blushed to the roots of her 
hair, and made a faint endeavour 
to draw her ‘ sweet little hand’ out 
of Joseph’s gently but firmly detain- 
ing clasp. 

‘And how truly beautiful you 
look, dear Ellen ! 

‘Do not, do not, Joseph! You 
torture me. You must not say such 
things to me now—now that you 
—have a—wife.’ 

‘But I have no wife, dear Ellen. 
I am not married; Heaven be 
praised. Oh, what a narrow escape 
I have had, dear Ellen! I do not 
want to talk of it—I do not want 
to think of it. O you dear little 
cousin, you said she might be old 
and ugly and a Tartar. Ah, my 
child, these are mere positives— 
and Aspasia—Aspasia! Aspasia, 
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indeed! What a mockery! What 
an absurd incongruity !—well, As- 
pasia Pinkerton is the superlative 
degree of the three !’ 

‘ Not married cried Ellen, with 
an irrepressible joyous shout. ‘O 
you dear cousin Joseph, you make 
me so happy, so very happy—that 
is, of course,’ she added, with a 
delicious blush at her tell-tale rap- 
ture,—‘ that is tosay, of course— 
that means simply, of course, happy 
that you have not married such a 
woman as that.’ 

‘Married her! I’d much rather 
marry the prince of darkness’s 
grandmother than this Pinkerton 
woman. Ah, dear Ellen, she has 
stabbed me to the heart ’—here his 
brow grew clouded, and a deep 
shade of sadness rested on his face 
—‘ my manuscript—my illustrative 
drawings and sketches—the labour, 
the dearly cherished labour of long 
years—the ripe fruit of my thoughts 
and studies—the loved child of my 
mind—gone, gone for ever! Mur- 
dered, basely murdered by this 
horrid wretch, this Megzera, as 
Solly has felicitously dubbed her. 
Yes, Ellen dear, she has thrown 
my manuscript into the flames, 
which have devoured it—and she 
tried to kill me with a hot poker— 
she did indeed, Ellen! I shall 
never get over this—never; the 
loss is irretrievable. Oh, I am the 
unhappiest of men ! 

‘Poor Joseph! Is this loss irre- 
trievable then? Can you not do 
the work over again, cousin Jo- 
seph ? 

‘No, Ellen dear, no. I shall not 
live to do this stupendous work 
over again ; I feel as if the main- 
spring of my life was snapped 
asunder.’ 

‘Wait a moment, dear Joseph, 
please ; I'll be back immediately.’ 
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And the little fairy ran to her room 
up-stairs, returning a few seconds 
after with two parcels of paper, 
which she placed triumphantly be- 
fore her amazed cousin, who, look- 
ing at the first page, saw thereon, 
written in a most graceful hand, the 
complete title of his great work on 
physiognomy, and discovered, upon 
a rapid examination of the sheets, 
that they seemed to contain not 
only a faithful transcript of his pro- 
duction, but most accurate fac- 
similes of his illustrative sketches 
and drawings. 

‘Yes, dear Joseph,’ she said, 
dropping her eyes, with another 
sweet blush ; ‘yes—you will find 
every word there as you had written 
it, every illustration as you had 
drawn it. I used to copy it out 
at night when you were gone to the 
club.’ 

Joseph sat for a short while 
apparently lost in thought. Then 
he suddenly jumped up from his 
chair, seized Ellen in his arms, 
drew her to his bosom, and im- 
printed a long warm kiss upon her 
lips. ‘Ellen dear, mavourneen, 
darling of my heart, the scales have 
fallen from my eyes! Gracious 
heavens! how cou/d I be so blind, 
so wilfully blind, so criminally 
blind! Can you forgive me, angel ? 
Will you consent to be my wile, 
the cherished bride of my heart? 
Hark! Here are our guests com- 
ing ; I hear the noise of the wheels. 
Let this feast, prepared by you, 
sweet darling, for the marriage of 
an obstinate blind fool with a 
demon, be enjoyed in glad celebra- 
tion of our betrothal, dearest. Say, 
shall it be so ?” 

* Dear, dear Joseph !’ was all she 
could murmur in reply ; ‘mamma, 
mamma, dearest mamma! how 
inexpressibly happy I am!’ 








BESSIE, 
A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS. 
+ 


I. 
THE opening rosebud kissed with dew, 
When day is fresh and morning new ; 
The snowdrop, peeping from the ground, 
When all is dreary else around ; 
The stately ash, the flowering thorn ; 
The rise of sun on summer’s morn; 
The lily’s hue, the rose’s dye ; 
The tender music of a sigh ; 
The sweetly-scented vernal breeze ; 
The song of birds, the hum of bees,— 
Are sweet to hear, to feel, to see, 
But sweeter far than all to me, 
My Bessie rules my heart supreme 
In waking thought or slumber’s dream. 


II. 
Let other bards exhaust their skill 
In grinding out from well-worked mill 
Some simile or instance neat 
The lover's lesser charms to greet. 
Secure in peerless loveliness, 
My Bessie scorns such borrowed dress, 
And to the loveliest thing that lives 
A higher, lovelier standard gives. 
The music of her swelling throat 
Might teach the lark a sweeter note ; 
For lovelier tints the rose must seek 
The blushes mantling o’er her cheek ; 
And brightest star that lights the skies 
May pale before those sparkling eyes. 


IIL, 


Search all the world on Fancy’s wings ; 
View all its store of lovely things ; 

Pick out from heaven its brightest star, 
The richest ray from sun-god’s car, 

A rainbow’s tints, the rose’s blush, 

The sweetest note of warbling thrush, 
The laden vine’s most luscious fruit, 
The breathings of the softest lute, 

The daintiest scent from Flora shed, 
The purest gem in ocean’s bed,— 
Parade what lovely things you will, 
My Bessie reigns the loveliest still ; 
And Bessie rules my heart supreme 

In waking thought and slumber’s dream. 


H. B. HARROP 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ir it has not been shown that 
René was inconsistent, jealous, and 
unjust, labour has been wasted, 
and she is, as she stands here, a 
mere lay figure, and no woman of 
flesh and blood. 

When she was out of Charlroy 
Street she stepped into a cab and 
gave herself up to tetchy medita- 
tion, broken by pettish thoughts of 
revenge. She wasangry with Hugh, 
she was angry with herself, she 
was angry with Mattie—all with- 
out knowing why or choosing to 
seek an explanation. Looking at 
the affair from her point of view, 
she should have exulted. Her 
stratagem, so far, had succeeded 
as well as she had hoped for. 
She had infatuated her cousin, and 
supplanted Mattie Reynolds, whom 
he seemed quite to have forgot- 
ten. What else did she desire, which 
not having could make her so 
wrathful ? Safely enough she might 
go’ back now to her Bohemian sub- 
jects and M. de Gaillefontaine, 
with a reasonable assurance that 
Hugh would not pursue Mattie 
in the remote neighbourhood in 
which she and her husband now 
lived. The intention of returning 
to Italy never entered her mind, 
which instead was occupied with a 
scheme of vengeance which should 
bring mortification and discom- 
fiture upon her cousin. Ah, she 
could not sit still as she thought 
of Hugh Biron in conjunction with 





Mattie Reynolds; it made her 
furious. 

She hated Hugh for not despis- 
ing her in the ignoble character she 
assumed, and would not see that 
the very fact of her taking his sin 
to heart so deeply was in itself a 
proof that she was as guilty as he. 
For if he were base to love her, 
how could she be otherwise to love 
him? And she did love him, or she 
would not have hated him. Simple 
virtue does not abhor guilt with 
the emotion that René felt. A 
horseshoe is only a horseshoe until 
it is magnetised; then one pole 
attracts and the other repels with 
equal force, and we call the horse- 
shoe by another name. 

‘He must be simply an animal,’ 
she thought. ‘ He has seen me but 
for a few days, and a dozen times 
an hour he would tell me he loves 
me if he had the courage. Love! 
—love won by awanton smile and 
an actress’s leer. Such love is 
good enough no doubt for a bar- 
maid —a Mattie! she uttered 
the name with scorn and contempt, 
grinding her heel down as though 
she felt the girl under her feet ; 
‘but he shall see it is not fit for 
better women. To-morrow I will 
read them both a lesson which shall 
stick by them.’ 


It was in René’s imperious 
disposition to brook no delay. Her 
man of business, knowing the nature 
of his tenure, obeyed her behest, 
and without writing a single letter 
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put Tom Reynolds in possession 
of a shop. René herself saw 
the new house,and made sugges- 
tions which were readily accepted. 
She went with Tom and his wife 
to purchase the stock, and in sug- 
gesting what they should have, 
looked out such things as she her- 
self might be induced to buy if she 
saw them in a shop-window. By 
the close of the week everything 
was ready; and on the following 
Monday the shop, with its stock of 
pretty wicker-work, was open. The 
heavy baskets that Tom had learn- 
ed to make were piled against the 
door—Mattie was prouder of them 
than of all else—the window was 
filled with light nicknacks, and 
an admirable stock ofuseful articles 
furnished the inside of the shop. 
In aroom adjoining Tom worked, 
pausing to listen for the advent of 
a customer or the fragmentary 
bulletins that Mattie occasionally 
brought. No. 1: ‘There’s a boy 
looking in the window, Tom dear.’ 
No. 2: ‘ The boy’s gone.’ No. 3: 
‘There’s an old gentleman and 
an old lady.’ No. 4: ‘ They’re still 
there; they look as if they were 
going to buy the little basket with 
the blue ribbon at eighteenpence.’ 
No. 5: ‘They've gone.’ No. 6, 
delivered in breathless excitement : 
‘I’ve been to the shop - door ; 
they’re stopping a little way off, and 
the old gentleman’s feeling in his 
pocket to see if he has eighteen- 
pence.—Sh! Heretheyare !’ 

It was the eighteenpenny basket 
which the old lady would like to 
look at ; and whilst Mattie explain- 
ed its admirable qualities, the old 
gentleman stood respectfully behind 
his wife, and looked under his spec- 
tacles with smiling approval at the 
pretty young shopkeeper. 

Yes, the old lady would have the 
basket ; and little she knew howshe 
dispelled fear, and set Mattie’s 
heart beating with joy, by her small 
purchase. Mattie’s trembling fingers 
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could scarcely tie the string about 
her parcel. 

‘A very nice show of goods you 
have here, young lady,’ said the old 
gentleman pleasantly. 

‘Yes, sir; my husband makes 
those baskets against the door.’ 

‘Ah, and very good strong 
baskets they are too. Capital for 
potatoes, or coals, or horse-beans, 
or carrots, I daresay.’ 

Mattie had the money and wish- 
ed her customers gone now, that 
she might rush to her husband ; 
but the old lady had got her glasses 
on by this time, and was looking 
about her with curiosity, asking 
questions which required no an- 
swers, and behaving generally after 
the fashion of a good old lady. A 
knife-basket at three shillings and 
sixpence seemed so cheap and 
good that she insisted upon having 
it, though her husband, whose funds 
were low and who knew he should 
have to carry it home, meekly ob- 
jected. But the old lady was 
obstinate, and the basket was 
bought. Tom gavea cough within 
his room to intimate that he was 
aware of what was going forward. 

‘You are our first customers,’ 
said Mattie. Whereupon the shade 
of sadness passed from the good 
old gentleman’s brow, and he and 
his wife left the shop in delight, 
promising to recommend the shop, 
and fully intending what they said. 

*O my dear, dear Tom, here’s 
five shillings ? cried Mattie, putting 
them into his hand. She pulled 
his head to her breast, and kissed 
his curly hair, but stopped sud- 
denly, possessed with a horrid sus- 
picion. ‘Is the money good ?’ 

Tom nearly broke his teeth, but 
without bending the silver. 

‘Shop! Is any one at home? 
cried a voice from the shop. 

‘Oh, here’s another customer ! 
What may I serve you, sir?” 


But the past was not forgotten. 
U 
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Despite the excitement and bliss 
of those busy days, there was time 
for Mattie to look silently into 
space, and think and sigh. She 
had a secret she could not digest, 
but which lay upon her like an in- 
cubus, and harrowed her in dreams. 
Beautiful Miss Biron had shown 
her what dangerous ground she had 
trodden, and the iniquity of doing 
a thing which she dared not tell 
her husband. She had deceived 
him ; and even now she dreaded 
discovery. What could he sup- 
pose if he knew what she really 
had done? What but that she had 
renewed her love for Mr. Biron! 
Miss Biron believed that,and would 
not believe her; though her hus- 
band was so forgiving, could he 
help believing her guilty? Oh, 
how terrible it would be to be sus- 
pected of wrong and forgiven, and 
by him whom she loved so truly 
and devotedly! She was careless 
what Miss Biron thought, what any- 
body thought, whilst her husband 
did not entertain that unjust sus- 
picion. She even suspected the 
truth, that Tom knew her secret. 
‘Perhaps,’ she thought, ‘ he knows 
where I have been, knows the 
worst, yet suspects still worse ; and 
he is trying to forgive me now. 
Why has he never asked me ques- 
tions about my occupation? Why 
has he said nothing of Miss Biron’s 
action in this matter, which should 
seem so strange and unaccountable 
to him ?” 

Watching Tom at moments when 
he was unconscious of her presence, 
she gathered confirmation of her 
fears from his manner. 

Our moods are so various that 
one watching us for a particular 
expression will almost certainly 
find it. It was so with Tom. He 
wished to know nothing, not a 
word more of what was gone. 
That was all wiped away. He 
believed the best of Mattie, and 
would not think of anything against 
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her. But he detected, by the subtle 
sense which Nature sends to one 
whose natural faculty is impaired, 
the care in Mattie’s heart. Was it 
that she showed a clinging love for 
him as one striving to do her duty, 
or to compensate some late defec- 
tion? ‘ Poor lass, good little soul !’ 
thought he, ‘ striving with heart and 
soul to overcome the inclinations 
of her nature, to forget the hand- 
some and the perfect, and to do the 
hard duty that has fallen to her to 
love and cherish a disfigured sight- 
less husband.’ 

These two were no artists in 
acting, and their best attempts to 
conceal what was at their hearts 
betrayed them to the shrewd eye 
of René Biron, who could see the 
natural complexion under an inch 
of paint. 

‘I want you to come and see 
me at nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning,’ said René to Mattie, 
when she had heard the brilliant 
report of progress in the business 
from the husband and wife. ‘ Can 
you be spared? My man-servant 
shall take your place.’ 

Mattie would, of course, do any- 
thing to oblige Miss Biron, and her 
husband could spare her ; but the 
little wife dreaded the morrow, as 
she wondered what was required 
of her. Miss Biron was pale, and 
her eyes flashed anger, and her 
lips were set and hard. Mattie 
was glad her husband could not 
see that look upon the young lady’s 
face, and she was glad when Rene 
reéntered the cab and departed. 

René’s servant came at eight 
o'clock, and Mattie walked to the 
hotel with the fear of one going 
before a harsh judge to answer 
an unknown charge. 

René was reserved; she spoke 
scarcely a word before she left the 
hotel, and Mattie took her place 
behind her as they walked through 
the streets. When she recognised 
that they were in the vicinity of 
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Oxford Street she nerved herself, 
and stepping to Rene’s side, asked 
with trembling lips where she was 
being taken. 

‘You are going with me where 
you have been before, and I am 
about to end Mr. Biron’s acquaint- 
ance with you.’ 

‘Thank God! said Mattie, fall- 
ing back a step or two. She felt 
stronger now she knew the extent 
of her trial, and was glad to think 
that this unhappy connection was 
to come to a definite close.., 

It was a quarter to ten when 
they stopped at 20 Charlroy Street. 
In answer to her inquiry, the land- 
lady of the house told René that 
Mr. Biron was not yet come. She 
had been instructed to give the 
model admission to the studio if 
she came before Hugh; and the 
two young women entered the 
room. 

There was a dais at one end of 
the room, with a screen at the 
back, behind which the model 
made such arrangements of her 
toilet as were necessary. On the 
dais René sat whilst Hugh painted. 

When she had removed her hat 
and waterproof, she said to Mattie, 

‘You are to sit and be silent on 
the chair behind this screen. That 
is all you will have to do until it 
is time for you to go home. I 
will tell you when that time is 
come.’ 


Hugh was late thismorning. The 
previous day, after deciphering the 
monogram, he sat awhile with the 
handkerchief in his hand, bewilder- 
ed by his discovery and the strange 
conclusions it suggested. Then he 
referred to a note-book, in which 
he kept the addresses of models ; 
and finding amongst them that of 
Kate Eason, he resolved to settle 
at once the question of her identity. 
He had been told that she kept a 
shop. Nothing was easier than to 
walk into the shop and make a 
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purchase and an inquiry, if obser- 
vation were not sufficient. 

He left the studio and directed 
his steps to Kennington. 

There was every reason for be- 
lieving that his beautiful model was 
René Biron, and not Kate Eason. 
It was not impossible that a girl 
should be perfect in face and figure, 
intelligent, well educated, and a 
model; but such a combination 
was singular, and it was next to 
impossible that one so peculiarly 
gifted should not be the subject of 
remark amongst those artists who 
knew her. He had heard of Kate 
Eason long before René presented 
herself to him in that character ; 
but with no especial comment be- 
yond the recommendation that she 
was a good sitter, and knew how 
to behave herself. Now René was 
not a good sitter, but restless and 
impatient of remaining long in one 
position ; and certainly, as a model, 
she did not know how to behave 
herself. Never before had a model 
forced him to take up a sword in 
self-defence. Hehad heard nothing 
of her beauty, except from Charlie 
Brock, who spoke of it slightingly. 
Hugh had no reason to believe his 
friend generally dull and wanting 
of perception, and he could not 
disbelieve his own senses. He 
wondered how the contradic- 
tions these circumstances exposed 
had escaped his observation so 
long. 

In Kennington he found the 
shop he sought. ‘Eason, Stationer,’ 
was upon the fascia, and there were 
artists’ materials in the window. 
The woman who served him the 
pencils he asked for had the un- 
mistakable expression of a profes- 
sional model. 

‘ Are you Mrs. Eason?’ he asked, 
feeling it almost unnecessary to 
question. 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Kate Eason ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 
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‘I am an artist. I have heard 
that you sit.’ 

*I used to sit; but I have not 
sat lately. My shop and my chil- 
dren occupy my time.’ 

That settled the fact that his 
model was not Kate Eason, and to 
his mind almost as certainly that 
she was René Biron. Her beauty 
and her audacity coincided with 
the rumours that had reached him. 
But the crowning evidence was 
Fox’s prediction that, under some 
pretence, she would introduce her- 
self to him, and seek to inveigle 
him into marriage. 

The behaviour of this fictitious 
‘Kate Eason’ entirely coincided 
with that prediction, and explained 
all which had hitherto appeared 
unaccountable. Who but René 
Biron had the inducement to make 
him marry her? Who but she 
would have the audacity to under- 
take such a design ? 

His discovery altered the view 
he took of his own conduct con- 
siderably. He could not feel re- 
gret for having kissed her hand 
now, and he saw no objection to 
his kissing her lips if she chose to 
let him. After that salutation she 
had laughed, and her laugh had 
struck but a dismal echo from his 
heart. What folly to weep because 
another laughs! It is good to 
laugh and to make others laugh. 
By George, he would make her 
merry once more! Why should he 
not take the tempting bait, now 
that he could see the hook and how 
to avoid being caught by it? He 
might love and he might ride away 
in the nick of time, bidding the 
siren be careful in future to choose 
a simpleton for her purpose. 

But when he sat at night before 
his dear picture, his spirits fell, and 
his heart ached over the loss he 
sustained by his discovery. No 
longer, even at intervals, could he 
delight in regarding this woman as 
absolutely beautiful. The white 
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snow was melted, and, mingled 
indistinguishably with the soil, 
pure no longer. He must worship 
her no more. He could not feel 
again that throbbing delight in his 
heart when some accidental inci- 
dent suggested a purity of thought 
according with the holiness in her 
eyes. ‘Those eyes were liars, and 
her goodness but the mask of evil. 
This canvas had in it more to love 
than she, since in it there was 
nothing to despise. And she was 
unworthy to be loved whom lately 
he had blushed to think of lightly. 
Henceforth he must regard her 
only as a creature sacrificing the 
noblest gifts of God to retain a 
possession which was not hers. 
There was but one name for such 
as she, and Hugh sickened as he 
thought it. He had rather she had 
lost her life than the sweet purity 
with which he at times had invested 
her. 

*O you beautiful thing!’ he 
murmured, looking at the portrait 
with the tenderest melancholy, ‘I 
would give you all that you want 
and all that I have besides, if only 
it could restore to me the perfect 
image I possessed.’ 

He rather dreaded than desired 
to meet her the next morning, 
and it was late when he reach- 
ed his studio. He was told that 
his model had been waiting some 
time. 

‘ This is the first time she has 
had to wait for me,’ thought Hugh, 
walking up to his room slowly ; ‘I 
wish she had not come at all. How 
shall I behave to her? I need not 
trouble to dissimulate; she will read 
from my altered manner that I 
have discovered her secret.’ 

The lighter thoughts and inten- 
tions had gone from Hugh as 
quickly as they came tohim. He 
did foolish and wrong things occa- 
sionally, as all men do, but never 
deliberately. 

Once in the past, finding himself 
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at the gates of the Mabille, he went 
in and danced, to the delight of his 
friends and the people of Paris. 
Another night he started from his 
hotel to repeat the performance ; 
but the walk gave him time for re- 
flection, and no inducement could 
move him beyond Punchinelloin the 
Champs Elysées ; and when Punch 
went home he insisted upon follow- 
ing an example so good. 

And so on this morning he enter- 
ed his studio with absolutely ‘no 
intentions,’ but some pain of regret 
in his heart. 

René was in profile, seated in a 
reclining chair, a book in her lap, 
a hand behind her head, and one 
little foot swinging idly. 

‘That pretty boot is intended for 
my observation,’ thought Hugh; 
‘and its wearer knows as well as I 
that I am looking at it now.’ 

He shut the door, and René, 
turning her head languidly, without 
altering her position, smiled a sweet 
salutation. 

‘God, how bewitching she looks!” 
thought Hugh, recalling to mind a 
surmise that had filled him with 
emotion such as was creeping upon 
him now as he gazed. Indeed the 
sombre night-thoughts were already 
tipped with rosy gold. 

René, still smiling under her 
eyes, blushed, threw the book on 
the floor, and held out her hand 
eagerly to him, still nursing her 
pretty head with the other, still 
swinging the little foot. 

Hugh’s thoughts now sparkled 
and glistened in this light of beauty, 
and they were tempting witches 
who erst were warning spirits. He 
took her hand, still looking in her 
face ; he pressed it,and would have 
unclasped his fingers but that hers 
clung. He held her hand thus 
for some seconds. Neither said a 
word; but René’s eyes told what 
no womanly tongue could say, and 
her smile wasineffably soft. He took 
the fingers to his lips, and gave them 


not one, but twenty mad kisses, 
and then held the delicate hand 
before his eyes. Renéstill smiled, 
looking upwards to his face; blush- 
ed, still nursed her head, still 
swung her pretty foot. The sleeve 
upon her arm thus raised had 
slipped back to the elbow. Upon 
her naked white arm Hugh’s eye 
turned with devouring appetite. 
René saw his glance; and taking 
her hand from behind her head she 
pulled back the sleeve to her 
shoulder. 

‘What do you think of your 
model’s arm?” she asked, in her 
sly drawling voice. 

Hugh’s answer was given on his 
knees in a hundred burning kisses 
upon the white soft limb. 

* Whatever you are,’ he cried, ‘I 
am your slave for ever |’ 

In one instant the expression 
of voluptuous languor in René’s 
countenance changed to one of 
fierce energy. Every feature of 
her face and body was animated 
with intense scorn as she sprang to 
her feet, her flashing eyes still upon 
the man kneeling by her chair. 

She struck aside the screen as if 
it were a gossamer, crying, 

‘And what have you to say to 
this other woman ?” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Poor Mattie, disclosed, sat with 
clasped hands and down-bent head, 
listening in awe as René, inspired 
by passion, shaped into eloquent 
words and fluent passages those 
feelings of anger, reproach, con- 
tempt, detestation, which had been 
seething within her until now in a 
fragmentary incoherent form. 

René ceased to spéak, as if there 
were no more to be said, rather 
than because her ability to say 
more failed. She was silent at the 
moment when another word might 
have lessened the effect she had 
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made ; and she swept at once from 
the room with an imperial dignity 
that denied the right of the accused 
to vindicate himself. 

Hugh was paralysed, and only 
rose from his knees to stand look- 
ing vaguely at the door through 
which René had passed, with no 
abatement of the astonishment 
created in him. He was perfectly 
unconscious of Mattie’s presence— 
she passed before his eyes without 
his notice, and was surprised, when 
his self-possession returned, to find 
her gone. 

She too was shaken; but her 
heart lightened as she neared her 
home. She said to her husband, 

‘I will tell you where I have 
been when the evening comes and 
we are alone. I have much that I 
wish to tell you, Tom dear.’ 

And now the evening was come, 
the little shop was closed, and 
Mattie sat by her husband, holding 
his hand in hers. 

‘I want you to believe me, dear,’ 
said she; ‘I want you to have 
greater faith in my true love for 
you than you have yet had.’ 

‘T love you, dear wife !’ 

‘Yes; but I would have you 
think that I am worthy to be loved, 
and that can only be by your be- 
lieving all that I have to tell 
you.’ 

‘I will believe you if you tell me 
nothing.’ 

‘But I must tell you, Tom. I 
have had but one secret from you, 
and that has harassed me all day, 
and troubled me even in my dreams 
at night. Sometimes I tried to 
keep awake, lest I might say in my 
dreams what I dared not tell you. 
It was wrong to harbour one little 
thought, keeping it secret from you; 
but I did it for the best, foolishly, 
and like a naughty child, yet rather 
fearing to hurt you than that you 
would punish me. Now the whole 
thing is ended—oh, thank God !— 
and never, never more may I do or 
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think that which I would not have 
you know. When we were very 
poor, dear,—before you could make 
the baskets well, and the buyers 
used to grumble and pay less than 
they promised for your work,—I 
could see how anxious you were, 
troubling yourself lest there might 
not be food for me, and I puzzled 
my stupid head to think how I 
might help to bring in money, in- 
stead of draining our little fund; 
and something besides your anxiety 
made me eager to ear money 
whilst I could. I saw that Kate 
Eason earned quite a great deal of 
money by sitting to artists—enough 
to pay me for minding her shop 
five times over; and I thought I 
might sit to artists also, and so 
bring more money. When I spoke 
to Kate about it she was jealous, 
thinking that I meant to engage 
myself to the artists she knew, and 
she told me I need mind her shop 
no more, but begin my new pro- 
fession at once. I left her very 
dispirited, for I knew no artists. 
and had lost my only means of 
helping you. Well, as I was walk- 
ing along, thinking how foolish I 
had been to lose my occupation, I 
suddenly met Mr. Hugh Biron, 
and having no thought but of my 
present trouble, it struck me that 
he might know of an artist who re- 
quired a model, and so I made 
bold to stop and tell him of my 
trouble. He would have given 
me money, but I told him I did 
not want charity but employment. 
He said he himself wanted a mo- 
del to sit for a country girl, and 
that I should just do if I would 
accept the usuel terms. It was 
not until he asked where I lived 
and proposed to come and see you, 
that I thought you might misun- 
derstand my motives, and fear 
there might be something more 
than my wish to get money and be 
useful in my sitting to Mr. Biron, 
especially as I had told you nothing 
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of my idea. It was so impossible 
for me to feel for any one the love 
I bore my dear husband, that its 
possibility never occurred to me. 
Then, knowing how pure my heart 
was and how free from any wrong 
thought, I saw no harm in accept- 
ing this engagement and keeping 
it secret from you. It seemed to me, 
then, that so long as my thought 
and act were good, it was harmless 
to keep them secret. Truly, I 
believed it wise to do good and 
spare you pain at the same time; 
else I would have been glad to 
tell you of my new occupation and 
Mr. Hugh’s great kindness. And 
this is what I would have you be- 
lieve, now that I have parted from 
Mr. Biron and shall go there no 
more; and when I see how un- 
wise, perhaps unkind and wrong, I 
have been, I would have you be- 
lieve that never in one single in- 
stant has my thought been untrue 
to you. Ifever I thought of the 
past, it was to think how happily I 
had escaped making a miserable 
match with him who could have 
no feeling for the simple things 
and habits and ways which you 
and I together love, dear Tom.’ 

‘You thought all this, Mattie, 
and him so handsome and fine 
and generous.’ 

‘Handsome! Why, you are ten 
times handsomer than him! ’Tis 
but his kindness for which I ad- 
mire him; and what are guineas 
tohim? No more than the pen- 
nies we give from our slender 
means. Handsome! Ah, he may 
be to those who haven't seen the 
like of you! I would like to know 
where he would be standing be- 
side you! You are twice as fine 
as he. He has no curls like these? 
she ran her fingers through them 
admiringly. ‘They do share the 
love of your heart, these curls; 
they cling to my fingers as if they 
loved them! And then his face, oh, 
it is a baby’s, a girl’s—nothing, 
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nothing, nothing like this dear 
one’s !’ 

She pressed her soft cheek to 
his and kissed him fondly. 

‘And will you indeed believe 
all that I have said?” 

‘Ay, Mattie ; it is the least I 
can do for cruelly misdoubting you. 
Surely it was against my conscience, 
against my will, I doubted you, 
and believed that lying varmint, 
Fox. I shall never forgive myself 
when I remember that my want of 
faith has led Miss Biron to think un 
justly of you, my dear.’ 

*Tis not your fault—’tis Fox 
you must not forgive.’ 

‘Now I think of him, I know 
what Samson felt when he was 
bound and weak in the hands of 
his enemies, and praying for 
strength. I wish for sight but that 
I might punish him who has led 
me to wrong you.’ 

‘’*Twill be punishment enough 
for him if he sees his plan fail and 
finds that you love me for all his 
efforts. Fancy he is here and do 
kiss me.’ 

‘IT want no such fancies to make 
me kiss you, dear.’ 


‘Tom dear,’ said Mattie when 
she could speak. 

‘Yes, wife.’ 

Mattie screwed her head into 
his neck, and, dropping her voice 
very low, said coyly, ‘Did I not 
say that besides your anxiety there 
was another reason why I should 
earn money ?” 

‘ Now I think of it, you did; and 
I marvel what it might be.’ 

‘I suspected then, and I know 
now, that—that—’ After a little 
hesitation she put her lips to his 
ear and whispered what even the 
eaves-dropping historian — sharp 
of hearing as he is — could not 
catch. 

Tom gave an exclamation of joy- 
ful surprise, and, drawing his wife 
still nearer to him, said, 
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‘ And to think I should think ill 
of you at such a time!’ 

‘Say no more of that, dear. 
Let us talk of the time to come. 
You will hear the little voice, and 
feel the tiny soft fingers clutching 
yours, won’t you?” 


It was not long before René 
found that she had done wrong. 
She could be as unjust as the best 
of women in moments of excite- 
ment, but she was incapable of 
deliberate injustice. One visit to 
the Reynoldses after the scene in 
Hugh’s studio convinced her of 
Mattie’s innocence and her own 
folly. Mattie’s whispered condi- 
tion was a sufficient argument 
against the prejudice of any wo- 
man. René’s pride was of a good 
kind, and she acknowledged her 
fault without hesitation. ‘I have 
made a fool of myself,’ she said as 
she went to her hotel; ‘and it is 
not the first time. I always am 
doing something silly to repent of. 
I would rather by half do something 
downright bad than have mischief 
come of my silly good intentions. 
I have wronged the girl, and for 
all Iknow my cousin as well. He 
may be just as innocent as she. 
If he treated me as a worthless 
woman, it was no better than I 
deserved. Why should he not be- 
lieve the worst of me, and in my 
final position see only a creature 
jealous of the favours shown a 
rival? I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, and I am.’ 

She recalled the occasions when 
Hugh had treated her with delicate 
consideration—at times when she 
lapsed from her assumed into her 
natural character; and of the re- 
luctance with which he had yielded 
to her seductions. She blushed 
as she thought of the character she 
had sustained, and its significance 
to the mind of one who did not 
know that it was entirelyan assump- 
tion. It exasperated her to think 
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how she had succeeded. ‘I have 
been worse than a fool,’ she said ; 
‘I have debased myself. I ama 
fit one truly to provide for the 
welfare of others with my stupid 
schemes—I who cannot take care 
of myself! Oh, would that I had 
some great, kind, wise friend to 
guide me! IfI am only left long 
enough to my own guidance I 
shall make a regular fiasco, that’s 
clear.’ 

Hitherto she had been angry 
with Mattie and her cousin; but 
her vexation was far greater now 
that she had herself alone to 
blame. Vexation was not the only 
feeling from which she suffered ; 
there was something of sorrow in 
her heart, and she experienced 
again the sense of desolation that 
saddened her after the death of 
her grandfather. Whom now had 
she lost? She had separated her- 
self from her cousin for ever; but 
was that to be regretted? She had 
despised him until she despised 
herself. Indeed now she felt irri- 
tated in thinking of him as the 
cause of her present humiliation. 
No, she had no regard for him; 
certainly not the affection she had 
fancied at one time her kinsman 
would awake within her. She did 
not wish to see him again ; that 
was the event she most feared, 
dreading to step outside her hotel 
lest she might meet him in the 
street. No, no, it was not his loss 
that depressed her ; it was but her 
own folly she repented. Perhaps 
it was this heavy London air that 
made her feel as though she would 
like to cry. Yet she was in no 
hurry to leave London, and thought 
with strong disinclination of a re- 
turn to Italy and the life of gay 
variety. She asked herself what 
it was she wanted. A life of seclu- 
sion in a religious house? No. 
Fame and the applause of a multi- 
tude? No. What period of her 
existence had been so satisfactory 
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that she could wish its continu- 
ance? She taxed her memory, but 
could recall no instance of un- 
alloyed pleasure ; and giving up the 
task, she fell a-thinking of the 
sittings in Charlroy Street — the 
moments when Hugh had been 
undisturbed by sensuous influence 
—as at that time when he walked 
beside her through the streets with 
the pots of spring-flowers in his 
arms. Then the sense of desolation 
and wretchedness returned to her ; 
and were those brief minutes be- 
side her cousin the happiest of her 
life, that the thought of them, as of 
joy for ever gone, oppressed her 
with melancholy? Such a conclu- 
sion she would not recognise. 

‘I must have a good gallop. 
Ihave stayed here two days for no 
earthly reason. No wonder I grow 
morbid and sick,’ she cried, start- 
ing to her feet. And she rang her 
bell and gave orders for immediate 
departure, and sent a telegram to 
the housekeeper at Riverford to 
prepare rooms for her. When 
all was ready, René said, to her 
maid, 

‘Take the two pots of flowers 
with you from my room.’ 

‘They are nearly done flower- 
ing, miss.’ 

René took no notice of the de- 
murrer, and the maid carried the 
pots, wondering what miss could 
want of such shabby blooms, when 
there were ten thousand better at 
the place to which they were being 
carried. 

A possibility suggested itself to 
the mind of René which took off 
her attention from the book she 
was reading in the carriage, and 
made her quite anxious to reach 
Riverford. Perhaps Hugh would 
write. 

Of course he had not known her 
address in London. Hope conflict- 
ed with hope. She would like to 
know that he thought the best and 
not the worst of her: yet she would 


not have him write to apologise, 
to ask forgiveness ; that would be 
lowering his standard. But if she 
was indifferent whether her cousin 
loved her, or liked her no better 
than she liked him, why should 
she trouble herselfas to his opinion 
of her? este! It was mere wo- 
man’s curiosity, which she should 
be above entertaining. Neverthe- 
less, and despite the interest of her 
book, she wondered again and 
again whether her cousin had writ- 
ten and what he could say. 

When the train stopped at River- 
ford a familiar voice asked René 
for the honour to be permitted to 
assist her to alight upon the plat- 
form ; and there stood M. Antoine 
de Gaillefontaine. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


RENE was pleased to see M. de 
Gaillefontaine ; she felt the want 
of one who could take her out of 
her contemplative mood—one with 
an independent flow of small-talk, 
and the ability to amuse. M. de 
Gaillefontaine could talk for hours 
upon dagatelles, with no greater 
incentive than now and then ‘yes’ 
or ‘no,’ to show him his hearer was 
interested in the variety of trifles 
selected for his amusement ; for he 
was not wasteful of material. He 
would change his topics a dozen 
times to hit upon the subject of 
interest to his companion. Un- 
doubtedly he had the ability to 
amuse. He had devoted his life to 
making himself pleasant to others, 
as the surest means of making them 
pleasant to him. He knew that 
conversation, to be agreeable, must 
be regulated with a regard to the 
peculiarities of the hearer, and that 
it were the foolishest waste of time 
to talk of the digestive system to 
the astronomer, or solar systems to 
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the gastronomist. His primary ob- 
ject in opening a conversation was 
to discover his companion’s want ; 
that discovered, the chat he sup- 
plied never failed to please. 

The look of apathy in René’s 
face before she saw him, and the 
smile of pleasure when he spoke, 
showed him her requirements and 
the line he was to take. It was 
clear he must be entertaining, and 
refer but lightly to the grave matters 
which had been harrowing him with 
doubt and misgiving for the past 
four or five weeks. He must avoid 
questions, and satisfy his curiosity 
without probing wounds. 

He began to talk at once, and 
the bright gaiety of his voice was 
to René like the feel of brisk frosty 
air after close confinement. There 
was unmistakable sincerity in the 
pleasure he expressed in again see- 
ing her, which warmed her towards 
him, and overcame a certain in- 
voluntary feeling of reserve and 
distrust that was habitually present 
to her mind in her relations with 
him—a feeling of which she was 
conscious, but at a loss to account 
for. 

Antoine was delighted—ah, so 
delighted !—to see once more his 
ancient pupil, his esteemed bene- 
factress, his dear friend! It were 
grief to the servant to lose such a 
mistress for so long; what, then, 
must it be to him who had been 
for years her inseparable friend, 
who had shared her fortunes, her 
poverty, her hopes and fears, and 
the sickness of sea voyages,—to 
lose her for whole weeks, hearing 
no tidings of her, fearing for her 
safety and health, and dreading 
her alienation! Almost his joy in 
her return made him oblivious of 
the pain she must have felt in the 
suffering of her charming frofégé, 
the good gardener, and the incon- 
venience of the London climate. 
Away! The world turns round. 
Yesterday we were in shadow, to- 
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day we see the sun! Regard! 
Mister the parson and his amiable 
wife! . . . Observe the new Eng- 
lish fashion. We raise our hat to 
the tall wife with the classical nose, 
and she raises her eyeglass and 
stares in response, whilst Monsieur 
her husband sees us not. Truly 
the good pastor looks only after his 
sheep. 

M. de Gaillefontaine explained 
the reason of his presence in Eng- 
land, in disobedience to Rene’s 
wish that he should represent her 
in her hétel in Italy. It was thus. 
When her friends learnt that Rene 
had left Italy, they left also. Artists 
and musicians all deserted the sa- 
loon, and left him, Antoine, alone 
in that vast solitude, to read ten 
thousand letters of apology and 
adieu. Some, with the pretext of 
sending their pictures to the Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy,— 
others, with the excuse of engage- 
ments at the Opera House in Covent 
Garden,—had followed René to 
London, and were seeking her, 
and, ma foi ! dying of vexation and 
ennui. M. de Gallefontaine, like 
the intrepid child Casabianca, had 
stood his ground when all but he 
had fled; and, as a servant, there 
he had waited until he perished, 
had not the feelings of one more 
devoted than a servant impelled 
him to seek in England for some 
trace of his beloved friend. He 
had arrived unexpected at River- 
ford, hoping there to find his lamb 
perdu. Confusion! he found in- 
stead his Mister Fox taking tea 
with the housekeeper. Alas, even 
he knew nothing of the sought one! 
M. de Gaillefontaine feared to en- 
rage René, or he would have at- 
tempted to dispel his great fears 
by seeking her in London ; and he 
remained in Riverford, growing 
hourly thinner. Twice had the 
tailor been called upon to make 
alteration in the vestments. 

He stopped the landeau on the 
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hill that commanded a view of the 
house, and calling René’s attention 
to the noticeable alterations, asked 
if she called to mind the hour when 
they stood at this very point, with 
nothing besides the boots they 
stood in, those being patched, but 
a few shillings in their pockets, and 
how he had prognosticated the 
very changes now realised. 

The appearance of the house 
was entirely different. So much 
had been added that nothing of 
the flat box-like structure of the 
original was to be seen, and the 
building was now as light and grace- 
ful as it had previously been heavy 
and ugly. The grounds too were 
altered. The long drive, flanked 
by the smooth lawn, that spread 
generously away to the outlying 
avenues, was untouched ; but the 
ground about the house was broken 
up into terraces, upon which gar- 
deners were yet working. 

‘ Flowers and beauty and wit are 
yet wanting to make up the picture 
we drew,’ said M. de Gaillefontaine. 
‘ Nature with her flowers will be a 
month behind you with the other 
adornments.’ 

He watched René keenly, to see 
how her mind was affected by the 
changes he had made, and was de- 
lighted to see the animation in her 
face. 

He had been tormented with a 
thousand fears that, removed from 
his influence, she would form 
opinions or accept a guidance an- 
tagonistic to his, and subversive of 
the plans he was making for the 
future. Her evident pleasure with 
the preparations made for her re- 
assured him. Cautiously, but in a 
light careless manner, he opened 
the subject of René’s intentions, 
and found her quite prepared to 
occupy the English house at once. 
All M. de Gaillefontaine’s care left 
him in a sigh. 

Signor Borcatti, the famous de- 
corator, had superintended the 


painting and furnishing of the 
house, and he conducted René 
through the rooms. Her interest 
grew to excitement as she passed 
from room to room and beheld the 
taste and beauty of the arrange- 
ments. Her progress terminated 
in the bijou theatre, a surprise for 
which she was totally unprepared. 
Again M. de Gaillefontaine looked 
in her face with the apprehensive 
curiosity of a guide who has 
brought his tourist to the highest 
ledge of the precipice. She was 
in a position such as probably no 
other girl had attained. He had 
taken a step which he would not 
have attempted with one less ad- 
venturous and bold than René. 
There was but one meaning for 
René in all these arrangements, 
whereby the solemn country man- 
sion was transformed to a gay 
palace, which was that in future 
she must be queen, and hold in 
England a court such as had as- 
tonished Italy. The theatre was 
not built for silence ; the fauteuils 
not placed there to remain 
empty. 

‘This temple,’ said M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, ‘I have raised in honour 
to your nobility. I have dared to 
do this on no authority but the 
knowledge of your high purposes. 
This shal] be the birthplace of great 
works to live for ever associated 
with yourname. Here shall genius 
unfold, and great minds reveal 
themselves to appreciative souls. 
And you, René Biron, shall rise 
amidst the fraternity of art—a 
sister who has united the wander- 
ing brothers, and connected the 
chain of sympathetic souls !’ 

The colour heightened in Reneé’s 
cheek, and her eyes flashed, whilst 
something like exultant superiority 
dwelt in the curve of her smile. 
Her faith was somewhat shaken in 
the high ideals she had formed be- 
fore her Bohemian experience in 
Italy, and she had a shrewd sus- 
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picion that M. de Gaillefontaine’s 
eloquence was not more con amore 
than most speeches delivered on 
‘occasions ;’ nevertheless, she was 
pleasurably excited by the prospect 
suggested to her mind. 

Mirth and flattery are not un- 
envied by older and sager ladies 
than she was. At any rate, the life 
presented to her imagination was 
preferable to a dull country life, 
and the society of a rude parson 
and his wife and their everlasting 
train of ‘ respectables.’ Wit, music, 
art, all amidst flowers and sweet 
odours, and the enthusiastic admi- 
ration and gratitude of clever men 
—are not these good things, and 
worth the having? Why should 
René ot accept them ? 

‘When do you ring up the cur- 
tain, Mr. Manager?’ she asked, with 
a smile. 

The question was a sufficient 
intimation that she accepted the 
position, and M. de Gaillefontaine, 
relieved of doubt and anxiety, laid 
out his plans without hesitation. 
In three weeks it would be the 
first day of June, and by that time 
the gardeners promised that their 
work should be presentable. Then, 
also, the foliage of the trees, the 
verdure of the fields, would be per- 
fect, and the air soft and warm. 
In three weeks it would be quite 
possible to arrange everything for 
a dramatic representation and the 
reception and entertainment of vi- 
sitors. Yes, on the first of June 
the gates of Riverford might be 
thrown open to the world of art, 
and René might assure herself that 
her visitors would find nothing 
wanting which should be found in 
one taking her high stand. Her 
faithful steward and good friend 
would answer with his honour for 
that. But in detail he must beg 
La Reine’s assistance. For ex- 
ample: in the matter of genius. 
There was more of it at René’s 
disposal than her steward with all 
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his ingenuity knew what to do with. 
It was for René to select the indi- 
viduals she would honour. Of 
instrumentalists, more desired to 
perform than could be squeezed 
into the orchestra; of vocalists, 
those who had offered to take 
leading parts were more than, com- 
pressed into a chorus, the stage 
would accommodate. More artists 
clamoured to paint scenes than 
could find place to stick a brush 
upon the limited spread of canvas. 
The English artists had sent a 
dozen comediettas for production, 
and every mother’s son was capa- 
ble and anxious of taking any part 
in anything. Nicolo Rococofoco 
had written an opera expressly for 
the occasion, and Botelli Piccallilo 
a cantata. Perhaps, M. de Gaille- 
fontaine suggested, La Reine would 
like to read a few manuscripts be- 
fore dinner; but René pleaded 
fatigue, and was not sorry to be 
left alone in the repose and luxury 
of a room scented with mignonette, 
where carpets and seats yielded to 
the touch, and the colour reflected 
from walls and furniture suggested 
early morning light. 

Her maid brought a letter. The 
excitement of the last hour had 
thoroughly engaged her attention, 
and left her no thought for the 
past; but the letter brought back 
her previous sentiment, and she 
opened the letter hastily and turned 
to the signature with a quickened 
beating at her heart. 

It was from her cousin. Hugh 
offered no apology for himself or 
explanation of his motives; he 
wrote merely in justice to Mrs. 
Reynolds, to assure René that her 
implied suspicion was ill founded 
and unjust. 

René was unaccustomed to 
reproof, and felt inclined to be 
angry with her cousin for his short 
formal note, until she saw the in- 
justice of making him the scape- 
goat of anger which she merited. 
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Then she reproached herself; and 
the sense of unworthiness and feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with her life 
returned to her, with all the ques- 
tions they had presented to her a 
dozen times before. 

She looked at the luxuries which 
surrounded her, and thought of the 
cold comfortless studio in Charlroy 
Street; of hercousin, who had given 
up all this which she enjoyed for 
freedom to work and develop the 
good that was in him; of herself, 
who had given up nothing, who at 
her best could only select the 
variety of amusements most agree- 
able to her senses. ‘I have the 
knowledge of right and wrong, and 
at least a suspicion that the life I 
live is wrong—a life of indulgence 
for which I should blame another. 
Am I not deceiving myself with 
words merely? Is not this en- 
couragement of genius a sham and 
a lie? Am I not rather concerned 
in exalting myself? If I were sin- 
cere, should I not privately seek 
genius, and administer assistance 
with discrimination, rather than 
heading a raree-show, and throwing 
largess to charlatans no better than 
myself? Am I not practising false- 
hood in pretending a noble purpose 
and leading an existence which 
my conscience continually rebels 
against ?” 

At such times as these one noble 
course, gpen to the greatest and the 
least of women, always presented 
itself to her: she could give her 
estate to a hospital, and herself be- 
come a nurse. The rectitude of 
that life was not equivocal, yet she 
shuddered to think of devoting 
herself to it. She would have 
avoided thinking of it, and for that 
reason could not avoid it; as one 
in a surgery finds himself unable to 
keep his eyes from the instruments 
which must presently be used. 
Onecondition suggested its reverse ; 
and just as one, closing one’s eyes 
upon a vivid patch of colour, finds 
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on his retina a patch of the com- 
plementary shade, so she, shutting 
her eyes to her present mode of 
life, could see only its extreme op- 
posite. 

She saw no middle course be- 
tween asceticism and frivolity. 

‘I had better be honest,’ she 
said, ‘and admit that I have no 
courage to be better than I am. 
What good does it do me or others 
to pretend that my motives in 
spending money in the entertain- 
ment of artists are higher than 
those of mere self-indulgence ?” 

It was whilst looking at herself 
in the mirror the next morning that 
something like the truth flashed 
upon her—the truth that all her 
trouble arose from vanity, the 
idea that she was better than other 
girls, and must do something to 
attest the fact which other girls did 
not do. The fact dawned upon 
her that, after all, she was only 
superior to other girls in the matter 
of physical beauty. She had a 
moderate amount of intelligence, 
but nothing besides that—neither 
talent nor genius that she could 
trace. 

A homely proverb came to her 
mind relative to a silk purse and an 
animal’s ear; and she saw how 
profitless is the attempt to aspire 
to the condition of the great with 
no faculties to raise one above the 
common. She sat down, thinking 
long and deeply, and the convic- 
tion grew stronger. The home in- 
dulgence, and later, the flattery and 
encouragement bestowed by her 
grandfather, the homage ofall men 
—everything tended to raise her 
self-esteem unduly. It was the 
secret of her dislike and scorn for 
the girls of the ordinary type. But 
for her vanity she would not have 
exposed herself to her cousin’s con- 
tempt and her own. What other 
errors yet more fatal might she not 
fall into, if she did not resolutely 
fix her eyes upon herself in her real 
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character! ‘There was a solace in 
this new idea. 

She looked at her present posi- 
tion and grew hopeful ; there was 
no reason for rash and desperate 
action. She could glean from the 
host which presently would be her 
guests such good and true friends 
as she wished to retain, and quietly 
exclude the rest from further invi- 
tation. At once she might make 
friends with the families around her. 
Surely amongst a class renowned 
throughout the world for domestic 
virtues, kindliness, and hospitality, 
she would find the trustworthy 
counsellor and friend she had so fre- 
quently desired. But there was one 
surmounting charm associated with 
the new position which greatly re- 
conciled her to rating herself with 
ordinary girls: it precluded the 
necessity of sacrificing all the plea- 
sant things of life and most of its 
pleasures for the benefit of the sick 
poor. To distinguish herself by 
such a renunciation and against 
her inclination would be only less 
wicked, and not less vain, than to 
rule as a queen of gaiety against the 
whisperings of conscience. 

She took breakfast in her own 
room, and ordered her mare for 
eleven o'clock, determined to begin 
work at once. There was to be 
a steeplechase at Longmanshurst, 
and thither she would go, and 
renew her acquaintance with the 
people she had known before 
her departure from England, and 
through them obtain introductions 
to other families. 

She sent no message to M. de 
Gaillefontaine, and as he had re- 
ceived no invitation to accompany 
her he was constrained to remain 
at home. 

Rene’s face at all times expressed 
her feelings, and M. de Gaillefon- 
taine was not slow in deciphering 
expression; so he looked after 
René, as she rode away, cheerful 
and bright, with a puzzled air, and 
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he asked of himself, as he curled 
the sharp end of his moustache, 
‘What the devil is up now?’ 

Two hours later René returned ; 
her riding-habit flecked with foam 
from the mare’s mouth. She her- 
self was trembling with passion ; 
her large black eyes flashed with 
indignation ; and her lips blanched 
against her teeth. She smiled with 
a forced yet eager expression about 
her mouth as De Gaillefontaine 
hastened to meet her. 

‘Qh, I have had such a pleasant 
time of it! she said, her lips 
twitching with scorn, and she 
smacking her whip against her 
habit. ‘These fine gentlemen, 
these highly-bred aristocrats, these 
honourable men of England, all 
choose to ignore me, all except one 
who was good enough to insult 
me. Every one of them—men who 
have quarrelled for a place at my 
side—cut me, cut me dead, except 
the gentleman who was good 
enough to accompany me into the 
solitude of a lane, and—well, I cut 
him 

She said this looking at her 
whip, her nostrils dilating, her lips 
quivering, as she recalled the insult 
she had suffered. Suddenly she 
stopped — they were alone — and 
catching the Frenchman’s wrist, she 
said, 

‘Now, Antoine, you have been 
my friend, and I have thought too 
lightly of your friendship; befriend 
me again, and I will not be behind 
you in generous regard. These 
English gentlemen have insulted 
me ; how shall I insult them, show 
my contempt for them ?’ 

‘Send out invitations to-day ; 
exclude them; let them see the 
whole place alive with genius—’ 

* Yes, yes, yes |’ 

‘ Hurry the preparations. Have 
the grand /é¢e in a fortnight— 
opera, mask-ball—on Sunday. 
Shock them, and show what you 
care for English respectability, 
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how you despise them, my great, 
beautiful, grand René ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


RENE was neither old enough 
nor bad enough to be vindictive. 
Her anger quickly subsided, and 
with calmness came the knowledge 
that she had been irrational, and 
that she alone was to blame for 
the treatment she had received. 
It was what she deserved, and 
what she might have expected had 
she considered the matter before, 
instead of after, her action. The 
quiet English families, judging her 
by their standard, were right in ex- 
cluding her from their society. A 
girl with her notions and expe- 
rience, however good her inten- 
tions, could not fail of spread- 
ing revolution wherever she went, 
though she desired the contrary. 
The admiration her beauty elicited 
would cause plainer girls to emu- 
late her slightest idiosyncrasy, and 
to assume a freedom of thought 
and action as disastrous to the 
general economy and as unbecom- 
ing to themselves as it would be 
were a flock of tenderly-nurtured 
geese of a sudden to leave their 
stubble and range themselves be- 
side the eagles on the mountain- 
side. She realised, too, the possi- 
bility of her relations with M. de 
Gaillefontaine being misconstrued. 
The insult she had received proved 
the existence of an opinion dero- 
gatory to her strict morality. 

These considerations induced 
her to respect the men who had 
declined to acknowledge her ; they 
were acting up to their principle, 
and that principle was good. But 
though her anger against ‘ respect- 
able’ society died, her hope of 
joining it did not revive. She saw 
that there existed a wide chasm 
between her and this sober country 


aristocracy which even a bold leap 
would not cross. She must con- 
tinue an independent existence. 

M. de Gaillefontaine admired 
women with devil in them. Whilst 
she was possessed, he worshipped 
René, and forgot all about Beatrice 
Roffielli. He did his utmost to 
stimulate that devil and encourage 
it to remain in René’s bosom ; and 
he was sadly disappointed to see it 
grow weaker and more flaccid day 
by day, despite his efforts. She 
found that there was no necessity 
to hasten the /7e—three weeks 
would be soon enough. She posi- 
tively refused to have any perform- 
ances held on Sunday. She would 
take a little part in the opera, and 
saw no objection to a fancy-ball 
after. The actors could retain 
their costumes, and whoever chose 
to disguise his form and features 
might do so. 

‘It is a charity we should not 
deny some of our friends,’ she 
said. 

M. de Gaillefontaine was dis- 
gusted. 

‘Bah! she has too much of the 
English blood in her; she is but a 
baby, a chit, a mi/k-shop.’ 

But he did not fail to take an 
advantage that René in her haste 
had offered ; and since that refer- 
ence to increasing gratitude had 
been made his manner was altered 
appreciably. His eyes frequently, 
his manner constantly, professed a 
warmer regard than that of friend 
or steward. René noticed it with 
a sigh, and did nothing to check 
the demonstration. She was dull, 
and getting careless of herself. 

‘What does it matter?’ thought 
she. ‘No one better than he will 
be likely to want me. Why 
shouldn’t I marry Antoine one day 
if he wishes? He has been a good 
and kind friend to me—no one 
better.’ 


The nearer one gets to the win- 
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ning-post, the greater is the anxiety. 
His mind is far easier who has no 
chance of success. The hundred 
possibilities ofaccident are crowded 
together in the last steps. In M. 
de Gaillefontaine’s case it was not 
alone accident he had to fear ; his 
greatest apprehension was ofa foot 
being purposely thrust out for him 
to stumble over. He had jealous 
eyes on him; there were two persons 
at least who would, if they could, 
prevent his doing as he pleased. 
Beatrice Roffielli, for one, did not 
like the turn affairs were taking ; 
she had detected the change in his 
manner of addressing René at the 
first rehearsal which brought them 
together. In a subsequent inter- 
view with him the Italian lady 
showed herself possessed of even 
more devil than De Gaillefontaine 
cared to see just then. But a wo- 
man’s jealousyis always flattering to 
a man; and M. deGaillefontaine felt 
no very great concern for the dan- 
ger threatened by Beatrice Roffielli. 
He, in common with most of his 
countrymen, flattered himself upon 
his ability to manage women. It 
was Mr. Fox, silent and undemon- 
strative, whom he feared. He knew 
the old gentleman too well to be- 
lieve him uninfluenced by circum- 
stances. 

As he had told René, upon his 
return to Riverford he found Mr. 
Fox taking tea with the house- 
keeper. The two men were per- 
fectly polite, and, in a stroll they 
took together, each tried to get at 
the other’s thought, and unriddle 
his observations. De Gaillefontaine 
discovered that Fox knew nothing 
of René’s presence in England, and 
Fox learnt that she was not in Italy. 
Since that time Fox had not left 
Riverford: he spent the livelong 
day in gossiping. People were 
anxious to learn any facts relating 
to the mysterious family arrange- 
ments of the Biron family, and Fox 
was eager for such information as 


was set in circulation by the ser- 
vants of Riverford. 

A bond of mutual curiosity ex- 
isted between Mr. Fox and every 
soul in the neighbourhood whose 
temporal worth was under s5oo/. 
per annum. He was very popular 
with René’s servants, from the 
housekeeper downwards; and M. 
de Gaillefontaine knew it. It is 
unpleasant to suspect the servants 
aboutyou; but M. de Gaillefontaine 
could not avoid thinking that the 
chambermaids disarranged his fur- 
niture unnecessarily, and were in 
his rooms more frequently than 
duty required. To make certain, 
he filled up the holes in the tops 
of his keys with soap, and left the 
bunch on the floor, as if by acci- 
dent. They were in the same place 
when he took them up at night- 
time; but every one showed that 
it had been used. 

One servant was as bad as an- 
other; and had he discharged the 
whole service and engaged a new 
one, he would have felt safe only 
until the next morning brought 
gossiping tradesfolk to the house. 
He regarded every one about him 
as an agent of Fox, and knew well 
enough what was the object of his 
search. Equally, he was conscious 
that Fox must have heard the com- 
mon reports which declared him to 
be René’s husband, or her his mis- 
tress. With this knowledge, Fox’s 
silence puzzled him. Every day he 
expected and hoped for a letter. 
The uncertainty of his dread in- 
creased his anxiety until at length 
it became unbearable ; and he re- 
solved himself to advance, and in a 
conversation to elicit, if possible, 
the intentions of his adversary. 

He walked over the hill to the 
village, and turned leisurely towards 
the Ferry-boat, where Mr. Fox 
had apartments. Mr. Fox was 
standing with his black - gloved 
hands behind him at the shop-door 
of the grocer’s, admiring a side of 
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bacon, and discussing its merits 
and the prospects of trade with the 
grocer. 

Seemingly no two men were ever 
more delighted to meet each other 
than Mr. Fox and M. de Gaille- 
fontaine. 

‘It is so long since we had our 
little chats,’ protested M. de Gaille- 
fontaine. ‘Why should it be so? 
Why have you not done me the 
honour of to call upon me—you 
who call upon so many? It is not 
that we dislike each other, oh no! 
I can but admire, and you—’ 

‘Oh, I declare I am even with 
you in that respect, monsieur, 
though I fear in none other. It is, 
indeed, the depth of my respect 
that forbids me to venture upon 
anything which might beconsidered 
as undue freedom.’ 

‘You ravish me with your excel- 
lent grammarand your compliment. 
I come to take a drinks with our 
admirable Mr. Blake, and to breathe 
the beautiful air of the woods. 
Have you dined ?—ah, fas encore! 
Eh, well, what say you, my good 
friend? Shall it be that you return 
with me, and take dinner in my 
apartments? I would have you 
see the preparations for our f/e of 
next week.’ 

Mr. Fox spoke of a friend from 
London, who should be now wait- 
ing for him at the Ferry-boat, 
but signified his willingness to dine 
with M. de Gaillefontaine if the 
friend had not arrived. They 
separated—M. de Gaillefontaine 
strolling round to the front en- 
trance of the inn, whilst Mr. 
Fox entered the side-door, and 
looked for his friend in the tap- 
room. 

There was but one man in the 
taproom, and he was seldom out 
of it in the daytime. This was 
the black sheep and scapegoat of 
the village; a man who suffered 
for his own small crimes, and occa- 
sionally for those of which he was 
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innocent. In the boating season 
he honestly earned what he could, 
and increased his revenue when 
occasion permitted by other means, 
How he got money for beer and 
tobacco when the season for boats 
was not, nobody detected; but 
when he had no money he was 
usually found with rabbits in a 
bag at night-time by gamekeepers. 
When luck was against him, he 
was content to go to the county 
gaol for a time, with the hope that 
Fortune would favour him upon 
his release. At these times he 
was careless of himself. 

John Smith was the name he 
gave when questioned by the ma- 
gistrate. 

Mr. Smith slept; and to him 
Mr. Fox stepped hastily, and shak- 
ing him by the arm, whispered his 
name in his ear. 

‘Guilty, your honour,’ replied 
Jonn, rousing himself. ‘ Beg par- 
don, sir; is it you?’ 

‘Yes, yes. Now’s the time? 
You know what to do. Quick! 
I’m going through Quarry Wood— 
slowly. You will take care of me, 
as I told you; but keep out of 
sight. You understand ?” 

‘Don't you fear. I know how 
to keep out of sight. You're all 
right. You'll stick to your bargain 
—pound if I help you; two-and-six 
if nothing comes off.’ 

Mr. Fox hastily acquiesced, and 
then joining M. de Gaillefontaine 
announced that his friend had not 
arrived, and that he was free to 
accept the invitation. He would 
rather not drink before dinner, and 
if M. de Gaillefontaine would ac- 
cept him in his morning coat he 
was ready at once to accompany 
him to dinner. 

Riverford House is distant a 
couple of miles from the village 
by the carriage-road, which winds 
round the hill, but rather less than 
a mile by the footpath that crosses 
it through Quarry Wood ; and as this 

x 
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is the pleasanter walk of the two it 
is invariably taken, except at night- 
time, by pedestrians. After the 
two gentlemen had entered the 
wood, John Smith came from an 
outbuilding of the inn, whither he 
had gone to get his bag, which he 
kept concealed there. With this 
in his pocket he entered the wood, 
and made his way into its pathless 
recesses with as much alacrity as 
if the time was night and his object 
rabbits. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue ascent of the hill by the 
path which M. de Gaillefontaine 
and Mr. Fox took was steep, and 
tried the strength of the elder 
man. 

‘I am getting old,’ he said, paus- 
ing and straightening himself with 
the back of his hand. ‘When I 
was as young in the service of the 
Biron family as you, I was as active 
and brisk as you; but now—’ 

‘ Ah, it is a happiness when one 
can rest in the season for rest! It 
must be a great pleasure to you 
that you have nothing to trouble 
your mind at this time.’ 

‘You are right, monsieur. The 
relief from care and anxiety is a 
blessing not to be overestimated. 
What is better than the eguus ani- 
mus of one who has nothing to 
regret, nothing to fear? I have 
recovered my strength; shall we 
proceed ?” 

M. de Gaillefontaine offered the 
support of his arm, which Mr. Fox 
with smiling gratitude accepted, 
and they walked forwards—Mr. 
Fox with effort—slowly. 

‘I recall your observation,’ said 
M. de Gaillefontaine presently. 
* Your composure is a silent com- 
pliment to me, which I appreciate 
truly. Another in your position 
would trouble himself—my faith, 
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would trouble me also very much 
at this time, hearing of these ca- 
nards, which I am told are flying 
about.’ 

* Quels canards ?’ asked Mr. Fox, 
looking about innocently.’ 

‘ The rapforts, the rumours. It 
is said, I am told, that I am about 
to marry the Miss Biron.’ 

Mr. Fox laughed outright. 

‘Why, thatnonsense is not worthy 
of belief! Some statements hardly 
deserve to be ranked as reports. 
If a newspaper boy told you that 
the Thames was on fire, you would 
not spend even a halfpenny to con- 
vince yourself that he lied. It is 
said that you are married to Miss 
Biron; and I would as readily 
believe that as the other absurd 
statement.’ 

‘But why? 

‘Because you are too clever, 
monsieur, to take such a step with- 
out consulting me. Those who 
make these statements, and those 
who believe in them, don’t know 
you; I do. And you know me, 
and we both know Miss Biron. 
Of course it is possible that one 
day you will marry Miss Biron, 
but before that you will give up 
the half of the will you hold as an 
assurance that my annuity will be 
paid when you hold the property 
in your hands. Had I not known 
you so well, monsieur, and not 
entertained so high an opinion of 
your sagacity ; had I, in short, been 
a fool,—I should long ago have 
“troubled” you and myself, as you 
express it. I knew there was no 
occasion to enter into discussion 
upon the subject before matters 
were sufficiently advanced for you 
to speak. I should have been 
content to wait until next week or 
next month or next year, had you 
not chosen to open the subject 
before. I suppose it is with a view 
to some little arrangement after 
dinner that you are pleased to 
ask me to dine with you? Oh, my 
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back ! 
again ?” 

They had reached the top of the 
hill. A slight handrail runs beside 
the path for the protection of those 
passing at times when mist or dark- 
ness obscures the danger. The 
beech-covered hill that runs steeply 
yet gradually down to the river- 
side is here cut away abruptly with- 
in six feet of the rail. It is one of 
several deserted quarries that pit the 
Berkshire bank of the Thames, and 
gives the wood its name. 

Mr. Fox leaned his elbows and 
his back against the rail and 
breathed quickly. 

‘My breath is very short, and 
the hill tries me excessively. You 
don’t know how weak and trem- 
bling I feel about my knees. Dear 
me, my breath. O Lord, O Lord! 
I should not have talked so 
much,’ 

‘Will you sit yourself?” . 

‘No, no, it’s my breath chiefly ; 
and this rests my back and my 
legs nicely. But I mustn’t talk. 
Oh, dear; oh, dear, my breath— 
tut, tut, tut ! 

M. de Gaillefontaine, after a few 
expressions of sympathy, became 
silent and drew out his cigar-case, 
looking sidelong at this weak, 
trembling, thin old gentleman, so 
helpless and fatigued in all except 
mental function. In that he was 
as strong as, ay perhaps stronger 
than, M. de Gaillefontaine. Yes, 
this Mr. Fox could, and no doubt 
would, give his friend a good deal 
of trouble after dinner, and might 
make some unpleasant stipulations 
with regard to keeping silent. It 
may be thought that the revenge- 
ful Gascon was pleased to see the 
bodily suffering of him who could 
inflict inconvenience of another 
kind. But no such thought came 
within M. de Gaillefontaine’s con- 
sideration. He was thinking how 
weak the support was upon which 
Mr. Fox rested, only strong enough 
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to bear the weight of such a slight, 
fibreless old man. One good push 
would break it away and pitch Mr. 
Fox within a foot of the quarry’s 
edge; and a kick with the foot 
would then send him hurtling down 
to the rubble fifty feet below, and 
where would his power to annoy 
be then? A fall half that depth 
would knock out the feeble spark 
of life from this decrepit body. 
And why should it not be knocked 
out, instead of smouldering on, 
giving light to none, but offence 
to M. de Gaillefontaine? What is 
the good of life to one so infirm 
that even a pleasant country walk 
is a pain ? One ought to be thank- 
ful to have such an existence ter- 
minated speedily and without more 
than a minute’s consciousness of 
the approaching crash, with per- 
haps no more than a moment's 
pain. Such an end were ten thou- 
sand times preferable to 2 linger- 
ing deathbed. 

M. de Gaillefontaine slowly 
nibbled off the end of his cigar. 
What of all things he would have 
liked at that moment was a blow 
from Mr. Fox, or some sudden 
insult which called for personal 
violence. He, feeling so powerful 
and strong, had a repugnance to 
thrusting this old man through the 
fence and over the edge of the 
quarry whilst his thoughts were so 
collected and his passions so 
still. 

Yet he felt that now he had an 
opportunity which might never re- 
cur. The wind was high; there 
was plenty of noise amongst the 
swaying boughs; but down below 
there all was silent and still as a 
grave. Sound would be hushed in 
a pit so surrounded by growth. And 
the path they had traversed was 
empty, and to the foot of the hill 
on the other side no one was in 
sight. He moved to look down 
the path, and that brought him in 
front of Mr. Fox; and he looked 
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at him as the cat in the fable must 
have looked at the mouse, whose 
partnership she wanted to bring to 
a Close. 

He rolled the cigar between his 
lips, nibbling the leaf nervously, 
and his heart began to beat and 
his breath to thicken, and he felt 
as one feels upon whom the deter- 
mination grows to stake his last 
note on a card. 

They had been silent both for 
two minutes, and Mr. Fox was 
breathing more easily. The oppor- 
tunity was going; yet it should 
not—it must not. M. de Gaille- 
fontaine felt that the slightest thing 
would give him just that modicum 
of impulse he wanted. A touch 
might do it. Almost without vo- 
luntary effort he raised his hand 
and laid it on Mr. Fox’s right arm 
just above the elbow. Mr. Fox 
looked up into his face and trem- 
bled. Quicker De Gaillefontaine 
raised his other hand and gripped 
the left arm. For half a minute he 
stood thus, yet wanting resolution. 
Mr. Fox was white, his legs gave 
under him, his trembling body be- 
gan to sink. Then the beast-like 
fury towards its escaping prey 
came upon De Gaillefontaine, and 
with a fierce short cry he thrust 
forwards with his whole strength. 

The rail was tougher than he ex- 
pected, and Mr. Fox more slippery. 
The old man seemed to slide in- 
side his clothes; his arms were 
loose, and his body had no rigidity. 
He got his shoulders down to the 
rail, and his legs twined like a 
cable around his antagonist’s. To 
stop were madness in M. de Gaille- 
fontaine. He put out his whole 
strength and pushed forwards, but 
downwards, as Mr. Fox’s position 
obliged him todo. The rail broke, 
but there were five feet of solid 
ground between the men and the 
edge of the quarry. M. de Gaille- 
fontaine found himselfhampered, for 
the old man’s legs clasped his as if 


they had grown about him, and 
his hand had clutched him by the 
shirt-front and held him rigidly at 
arm’s length above him. M. de 
Gaillefontaine struggled hand and 
foot, but not for long. Light was 
suddenly shut from his eyes and 
respiration rendered difficult by a 
rough bag that was drawn over his 
head and fastened about his throat 
with a quick jerk of a cord that 
made him gasp for breath; the 
next moment a knee was thrust in 
his back, and his arms and his 
hands dragged from Mr. Fox. 
He was nearly choked by the 
tight cord about his throat; but 
in addition to that there was loose 
fur in the strongly-smelling bag, 
which got into his nostrils and 
throat with every inspiration. It 
was a giant that held him rigidly 
a few inches from Mr. Fox, whose 
furtive hands were quickly groping 
and feeling about the breast of 
his coat and waistcoat. He kicked 
and struggled to free his legs, but 
that fiaccid, breathless old man 
had recovered his wind and muscle 
and did not give an inch. Next 
M. de Gaillefontaine felt the bosom 
of his shirt being torn, and then 
those long, cold, gloved fingers were 
touching his body. 

Mr. Fox was not silent all this 
time, but for one who had lately 
shown much exhaustion, he talked 
with surprising ease. 

‘I’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to you, my good man,’ he said to 
John Smith, who had whipped 
the bag over M. de Gaillefon- 
taine’s head, and now held him 
fast. ‘I don’t know what I should 
have done had you not come to my 
assistance. I do think this French 
gentleman intended to hurt me, I 
do indeed ; and it was very unkind, 
inasmuch as he asked me to dine 
with him, and he saw that I was 
fatigued and out of breath. IfI 
can but get safely away from him, it 
will be allright. Oh, dear, see I’ve 
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torn his shirt-front; tut, tut! It is 
all his own fault. I did not wish 
to struggle. Why, what is this you 
wear round your neck, monsieur—a 
little bag with something sewn in 
it? God bless me, this is very odd; 
here’s the very piece of paper I have 
been hoping to find. How very 
strange to be sure! It does not be- 
long to you either, so you cannot 
blame me if I take it away. So. 
And now, my brave fellow, if you 
will just hold this gentleman until 
I have time to place myself under 
the protection of the police, I shall 
be very much obliged. Here is 
something for your kindness. As 
your hands are full, I will put it in 
your pocket.’ 

‘Shove it in my mouth, gover- 
nor,’ said John Smith, who, holding 
M. de Gaillefontaine, did not com- 
mand a view of his pocket. 

‘And now how long am I to hold 
this furiner ?” 

‘Let me see: ten minutes to 
five, and the up-train is due at a 
quarter-past. Ifyou will hold him 
for twenty minutes or half an hour, 
I shall be quite safe.’ 

John Smith nodded. Mr. Fox 
picked up his hat, brushed it with 
his sleeve, arranged his collar, and 
with the precious bag containing 
the half wili in his breast-pocket, 
quickly descended the path he had 
lately ascended with so much diffi- 
culty. 

As soon as Mr. Fox was out of 
sight, John Smith began to drag 
M. de Gaillefontaine along the 
grass. He, finding the uselessness 
of resistance, had been passive 
since Mr. Fox had unclasped his 
clinging legs. But now he struggled 
more furiously than ever, and 
screamed as well as the bag and 
ligature would permit; for he had 
no doubt that it was the intention 
of the man who held him to drop 
him over the edge of the quarry to 
save further trouble. 

‘Hold your row,’ whispered John 
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Smith hoarsely, ‘or over you go. 
I'll serve you just as you'd a-served 
the old man, s’elp me!’ 

‘What do you want—money, 
watches? Take them, take them!’ 

‘As a present? asked John 
Smith thoughtfully. 

‘Oh, yes, my good mister; but 
spare my life.’ 

‘Give em to me.’ John Smith 
would not actually take them. 

M. de Gaillefontaine with trem- 
bling fingers gave up his watch and 
money, and John Smith put them 
into his trousers-pocket, and said, 

* Now look here. If you move 
to the right or the left, or back- 
wards or forwards, you’re a dead 
man. You sit there comfortable, 
and don’t move a peg, or, by the 
Lord, I'll shove you over! Sit there 
till I tell you to take the bag 
off.’ 
M. de Gaillefontaine did as he 
was commanded, and hearing no 
sound he ventured, after the expira- 
tion of ten minutes, to raise his 
hand towards his throat. 

‘Drop it—put your hand down, 
or over you go!’ cried the dreaded 
voice, that told him he was still 
watched. John Smith waited by 
him with the watch in his hand 
until the hand pointed to five 
minutes past the hour, then he 
noiselessly withdrew, and got to 
the station in time to travel to 
London by the same train that 
carried Mr, Fox. 

It was long before M. de Gaille- 
fontaine dared to raise his hand 
again, and finding no objection 
raised, he speedily untied the knot 
and removed the bag, to find him- 
self safely situated some yards from 
the quarry, but in a position where 
the growth of brier hid him from 
observation of any who might be 
passing by the path. No one was 
there to oppose his returning to 
Riverford. 

He ate no dinner that day, and 
again and again his cigar went out, 
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showing how deeply his mind was How to avenge himself was a ques- 
engrossed in the new aspect of af- tion of interest; but how to avert 
fairs. And, indeed, these affairs the calamity which impended was 
demanded a grave consideration. a far more serious problem. 


[To be continued, ] 





VULT ANIMUS. 


Tuovu bidst mine eyes look up and pierce the haze 
That, like a mantle, wraps this weary world, 
And see, in vistas infinite, unfurled 

Visions of bliss beneath their raptured gaze. 


Thou bidst my heart rise high above the sod 
Beneath which lie the dead in endless rest, 
And higher soar, and higher, nor cease its quest 

Until it reaches to the throne of God. 


I raise mine eyes until they reach to thine ; 
But thine eyes, looking down, arrest them where 
They wond’ring cling, and gaze, as did they there 
In lustrous depths a possible heaven divine. 


I lift my heart, but only to the height 
Of thy heart, which comes forth to meet its guest ; 
There finding what would seem content and rest, 
It seeks and wishes not a higher flight. 


So looking down, to earth thou bindest me, 
E’en while thou wouldst release me from its thrall ; 
And thy heart, thrilling to the world’s loud call, 
Holds mine, e’en while thou biddest it be free. 


Oh, lift thine eyes, and mine will follow true 
Up through the haze, beyond the ether pure. 
Let thy heart rise to God’s own throne; be sure 
That in its flight ’twill bear mine heav’nward too. 
L. B 
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‘MariA THERESA n’est plus, voila 
un nouvel ordre de choses qui 
commence,’ wrote Frederic the 
Great to his ministers on the 
death of his powerful rival the em- 
press-queen. Perhaps no sove- 
reign ever ascended a throne under 
brighter auspices than the son and 
successor of Maria Theresa; but 
these flattering hopes were not 
realised, nor does any instance 
occur in history of a prince who 
more disappointed the expectations 
of mankind during his reign of ten 
years, and who died less esteemed 
and regretted by his own subjects. 
At the time of Joseph’s accession, 
the Austrian empire, comprising an 
extent of eighteen million square 
miles and peopled with twenty-four 
millions of inhabitants, was com- 
posed of as many nations as pro- 
vinces, differing from each other in 
laws, language, customs, and reli- 
gion. Each province was divided 
one from the other, all the ties 
which unite the subjects of a large 
empire were broken, and the only 
bond which preserved their in- 
tegrity was the sovereign. Joseph 
formed the grand but impracticable 
scheme of abolishing all distinc- 
tions whatsoever, by declaring that 
in future there should be but one 
nation, one family, and one em- 
pire. To effect this short-sighted 
policy he plunged headlong into 
so-called measures of reform, heed- 
less of the feelings and prejudices 
of his people. His rule was harsh 
and despotic, violating even the 
principles of the constitution upon 
which his throne was founded. It 
is not thus suddenly that great and 


lasting changes are worked out. 
Nothing is durable in the material 
or moral world but what is tardy 
of formation, and yet a moment 
may destroy the work of years. 
While Frederic the Great ex- 
claimed, ‘I am only the first public 
servant,’ Joseph declared himself 
‘the steward of the nation.’ But 
like the Prussian monarch he laid 
down the law, and exacted it with 
just as arbitrary sway. An egotist 
as well as an absolutist, ‘ ego’ was 
never lost sight of in his laws and 
government. In him the old Ghibel- 
line policy of the Hohenstaufens 
revived ; a policy he determined 
to effectuate alone and unaided. 
In this work he adopted the ideas 
of the French philanthropist phi- 
losophers, catrying out the general- 
ising principles of what was called 
‘the physiocratical system,’ un- 
mindful of the wise words of Fre- 
deric, who used to say, ‘ If I wished 
to destroy one of my provinces, I 
would intrust its government to the 
philosophers.’ ‘There was not a 
single branch of home or foreign 
administration safe from Joseph’s 
innovating touch. Edict after edict 
appeared ; laws made and enforced 
with the most thoughtless precipi- 
tation, and changed with the same 
haste with which they were pro- 
mulgated. He never distinguished 
the just and specious in theory 
from what was reducible to prac- 
tice. In the year 1780 he issued 
the celebrated manifesto for the 
regulation of taxes, which by alter- 
ing the impost upon land was in- 
tended to give full liberty to the 
peasant, and effect the abolition of 
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serfdom. He did this, unmoved by 
the representations of his cabinet, 
who entreated him to be wary in a 
matter which required long con- 
sideration. and preparation. The 
edict was recalled under his suc- 
cessor, Leopold II. openly stating 
it had proved an absolute failure. 
Joseph objected to his cabinet 
being a ministry, a compact body 
agreeing together; his notion as 
to driving resembled somewhat 
that of Louis XVIII., ‘that horses 
who kick against each other are 
less likely to kick at the carriage.’ 

Although Joseph acknowledged 
the rights and privileges of the 
Hungarian nation at his accession, 
yet he declined the ceremony of 
coronation, from an unwillingness 
to confirm those rights and privi- 
leges by a solemn oath. He ordered 
the crown, sceptre, and sword of 
St. Stephen, which the people re- 
verently cherished, to be forcibly 
carried from Presburg, and de- 
posited at Vienna, There are no 
two nations in Europe who bear a 
more striking resemblance to each 
other than the English and the 
Hungarian. Both are distinguished 
by ardent love of liberty, indomit- 
able courage, and tenacious jeal- 
ousy of their constitutional rights 
and privileges. Loyalty to the per- 
son of the sovereign is as natural 
to the Magyar as it is to the Briton. 
It is easy, therefore, to understand 
the burning indignation aroused in 
each Hungarian breast by the in- 
troduction of conscription—until 
then unknown in the country— 
and the intention, expressed by 
Joseph, to reorganise Hungary 
upon a German footing. The 
emperor, in forcing this change 
of laws and language upon the 
Magyars, pretended to think he was 
merely exercising his rights as ruler, 
thus expressing himself to a Hun- 
garian noble: ‘ The German tongue 
is the universal language of my 
empire: why should I allow the 
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public law and other business to 
be treated in a separate province 
in its own separate national lan- 
guage? Iam sole monarch of the 
German empire, and all the other 
kingdoms which I possess are but 
provinces, which in combination 
with the whole state form a body 
of which I am the head.’ Such 
words addressed to a proud people 
could have but a fatal result. The 
whole nation resisted his authority 
as one man. In these reckless acts 
of injustice Joseph displayed not 
only an unwise policy, but the 
basest ingratitude towards this 
noble people, whose chivalrous 
loyalty during his mother’s reign 
had saved the Austrian empire 
from complete dismemberment. 

A wise ruler will always consult 
the temper and prejudices of his 
subjects; but unfortunately for 
himself and his country, Joseph 
acted in direct contradiction to 
this plain rule. He seemed born 
for universal innovation. Yet there 
is no doubt he was endowed with 
great and good qualities, but that 
alone which deserves the name of 
wisdom in a monarch, the mainte- 
nance of authority by the exercise 
of those virtues which make the 
happiness of a people, he does not 
appear to have possessed. Though 
we value a work by its results, we 
must judge of it by its intention. 
The aims of Joseph were honest 
and sincere, but completely defi- 
cient in the patience necessary to 
establish his schemes on a solid 
and lasting basis ; the execution of 
a project immediately followed on 
the heels of its conception. Joseph 
always took the second step with- 
out the first. Before his accession 
he had publicly declared that his 
greatest happiness would be to 
rule over freemen. During his 
travels, when crown prince, he 
displayed an example of indefati- 
gable observation, advanced en- 
lightenment, and untiring perse- 
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verance, exhibited by no sovereign 
since Peter the Great. In the Ba- 
varian campaign he distinguished 
himself by his eagerness to share 
the dangers and hardships of the 
soldiers ; slept on the bare ground, 
skirmished with the advanced 
posts, led reconnoitring parties, 
while the whole army joined in 
the exclamation of a grenadier, 
‘Why should I complain of dar.- 
gers when I see the crown of my 
sovereign as much exposed as my 
cap?” It was said of Joseph at 
this period, ‘ His wardrobe is that 
of a common soldier, business his 
recreation, and his life perpetual 
motion.’ 

Europe expected that he would 
leave a golden mark upon his gene- 
ration. Man, loving his own ex- 
istence, longs to perpetuate it ; he 
lives on, in his children and in his 
works. A monarch survives in 
history and in his laws; his true 
glory consists in the gratitude of 
posterity, who alone can judge him 
with clear-sighted justice. Divest- 
ing his life of the delusive splen- 
dours which surrounded him when 
living, he stands simply as a man 
in whose hands rested the destinies 
and happiness of a people. By 
their prosperity and wellbeing his 
reign is estimated. Progress in its 
rapid march is fast shattering the 
old dynastic faith which nations 
reverently cherished, and the ‘ di- 
vinity that doth hedge a king’ is 
now almost a tradition. The re- 
sponsibility of deeds and of opi- 
nions even is transferred from the 
shoulders of royalty to those of 
Statesmen and diplomates, the un- 
crowned monarchs of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Strange that Joseph, who had 
thus early given promise of noble 
things, should become, when em- 
peror, the oddest compound of 
liberalism and despotism that ever 
swayed the sceptre. The edict 
abolishing the censorship granted 
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liberty of the press; but such was 
the contradiction in the character 
of this monarch, that while on the 
one hand he affected to give 
entire liberty to the human mind, 
on the other he set bounds to in- 
formation and inclination by de- 
creeing that no one under the age 
of twenty-seven should travel 
abroad. He himself had no taste 
for the higher branches of litera- 
ture, cultivating none but the 
practical sciences. Mechanics, 
surgery, mining, &c., were amongst 
his favourite studies. In a letter 
to Baron Von Swieten he actually 
ridicules the learning of Catherine 
and Frederic the Great, though 
expressing enthusiastic admiration 
of the latter as a statesman and 
a general. This distaste for the 
belles-lettres resulted probably from 
his own limited education, and the 
dry course of reading to which he 
submitted when a boy. For ex- 
ample, at the age of thirteen he 
was compelled to study the history 
of his country in fifteen folio vol- 
umes compiled for his use from 
the imperial archives. Music seems 
to have been the only art he 
cherished, then carried to the 
summit of its glory by Mozart. 
Brightness, gaiety, music, form a 
kind of atmosphere in which the 
sensuous nature of the Viennese 
reposes. To arouse their enthusi- 
asm, however, Mozart was obliged 
to assume that a//egre tone which 
characterises some of the earlier 
operas of this great master. After 
the first rehearsal of the Adduc- 
tion from the Seraglio the emperor 
touched the composer upon the 
shoulder, saying, ‘ Very well, very 
good, Mozart; only there are too 
many notes.’ ‘Neither more nor 
less than are needed,’ quickly re- 
plied the maestro. Joseph was 
himself a finished performer upon 
the violoncello, and rather vain of 
his musical acquirements. One 
day he gave Mozart a sonata of 
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his own composition, soon after 
asking with great eagerness, ‘ What 
do you think of my sonata? The 
master frankly answered, ‘The 
sonata is very good in its way, but 
he who made it is better.’ Mozart 
ever displayed devoted attachment 
to his royal patron, who retained 
him at Vienna by the very poor 
salary of 800 florins, despite the 
munificent offers of Frederic Wil- 
liam of Prussia. Joseph delighted 
in the oféra dbouffe, then as now 
severe satires upon the extravagant 
vices of the aristocracy, whose 
traditional as well as acquired 
privileges he strenuously endea- 
voured to crush. He _ granted 
letters-patent of nobility to persons 
belonging to the higher commer- 
cial world, such as bankers, mer- 
chants, &c., and in one instance 
even ennobled a menial. Dis- 
gusted with the ever-recurring 


titles of the aristocracy, he in joke 


saluted a lacquey as Herr Von . 
The man, with great presence of 
mind, immediately thanked his 
majesty, who nodded acquies- 
cence. 

During a visit to Prague, Joseph 
admitted the wife of a burgher to 
the imperial circle. The grandes 
dames treated the poor woman 
with chilling Aauteur, resenting her 
presence as an insult to their order. 
Divining how matters were, the 
emperor gallantly chose her for his 
partner in the stately minuet 
which opened the court ball in the 
evening. The nobles of course 
followed suit, lavishing upon the 
fair bourgeoise—we opine she was 
fair—conspicuous marks of their 
homage, as much to her own dis- 
may as that of the patrician beau- 
ties. 

The astonishment of the Vien- 
nese culminated when his imperial 
majesty created the Jewish banker, 
Joseph Arnstein, a baron. Mali- 
cious people ascribed this honour 
to the attractive influence of his 
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wife, the clever and fascinating 
Fanny Istig. But, then, what will 
not malicious people say? Ifa 
man is known by his friends, the 
same axiom applies to woman. 
Fanny ranked amongst her inti- 
mates the Schlegels, Humboldts, 
Justinus Kerner, and Rahel Varn- 
hagen, who were all, later on, 
habitués of her famous salon at 
Vienna, where she presided as 
queen over the intellectual society 
of the imperial capital. Joseph II. 
delighted in platonic friendship. 
Never during his life did he dis- 
grace his throne by that royal 
institution, an acknowledged mis- 
tress, though certainly he put forth 
no claim to the virtue of his name- 
sake of old. 

The Prater was thrown open to 
pedestrians. When the aristocracy, 
who alone had until then the right 
of entry, remonstrated against this 
innovation, Joseph replied, ‘If I 
wished to associate only with my 
equals I must go down into the 
vaults of the Capuchins, and there 
pass my days.’ He refused in any 
manner to recognise the unsup- 
ported claims of mere birth. Wnit- 
ing to a widow-lady belonging to 
the haut monde, who had demanded 
a court favour for her son, he thus 
expresses himself: ‘I do not see 
the obligation of a monarch to give 
a place to one of his subjects be- 
cause he is an aristocrat. I really 
pity you, madame, for having a 
son who is neither fitted to be 
an officer, a statesman, nor a 
priest, in short nothing but a noble- 
man.’ Superior education Joseph 
regarded as an aggravation of guilt. 
‘Vice is vice,’ he said; ‘ amongst 
the vicious none ought to be privi- 
leged.’ 

The court dress had _ hitherto 
been essentially Spanish, consist- 
ing of a black-velvet costume 
adorned with foint ad’ Espagne, a 
flowing mantle, and hat looped by 
feathers or jewels. This elegant 
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attire now gave place to stiff regi- 
mentals, in which the emperor 
appeared soon after his accession, 
creating no small sensation. He 
himself was heard to say when 
leaving his cabinet, ‘My lord 
chamberlain will faint when he 
sees this.’ Joseph’s dress on or- 
dinary occasions attracted notice 
by its extreme simplicity: a vir- 
tue carried into all his surround- 
ings. Every unnecessary expense 
was cut down, matters at court 
being placed on a régime of the 
strictest economy. He even en- 
tered into the personal lives of his 
subjects, forbidding such trifling 
details that a diplomate justly re- 
marked of his government, ‘ Je ne 
vois que les défenses de tous cétés.’ 

It must be allowed, however, 
that many of the laws enacted by 
Joseph were wise and beneficent ; 
hence the popularity which, like a 
flitting sunbeam, gilded the com- 
mencement of his reign. Popu- 
larity, as it is vulgarly understood, 
is a worthless thing, but in its 
higher sense is a noble privilege. 
It is the empire of one mind over 
many, an empire which, if rightly 
used, represents the grandest power 
any mortal hand can wield, yet it 
seldom falls to those who try to 
grasp it. But Joseph possessed 
qualities which might and would 
have retained the affections of his 
people, had he not in his ambitious 
thirst for reform recklessly tram- 
pled upon their dearest liberties. 
There is no policy more fatal in 
its results than interference with 
the religious opinions of men. Re- 
ligion, like patriotism, arouses the 
deepest feelings of the human 
breast; touch it, and at once a 
cry of resistance resounds even 
from those whose lives are con- 
spicuous by its absence. We can 
read this truth both in the present 
and in the past. Even at the 
existing moment civil discord is 
rife in neighbouring countries owing 


to the accomplishment of this 
short-sighted statecraft; and the 
pages of history are still blotted by 
the terrible records of so-called re- 
ligious wars, wherein the Christian 
outvied the savage in fury and 
ferocity. 

Joseph, led on by a spirit of 
despotism, now attacked the faith 
of his subjects, abolishing time- 
honoured ceremonies as supersti- 
tions, forbidding bishops to confer 
orders, regulating the observance 
of services, even to the number of 
tapers to be burned on the altar 
during the divine office. No won- 
der that Frederic the Great, hear- 
ing of these doings, sarcastically 
called him ‘My brother the sa- 
cristan.’ The emperor forgot that, 
when a monarch constantly asserts 
the Church to be a worn-out insti- 
tution, priests and ceremonies mere 
relics of a darker age, and anything 
like spiritual jurisdiction a disgrace 
to an enlightened people, he ex- 
poses himself and his throne to the 
like argument from a school of men 
who can reason with equal logic 
regarding royalty. The two powers 
seem to uphold and support each 
other for mutual protection. 

Unfortunately the clergy, who 
have in all ages been identified with 
religion either for its glory or shame, 
had in many cases lost their hold 
upon public esteem. The gay 
Abbé de la Cour was a well-known 
personage in the sa/ons of Vienna, 
rivalling his French prototype in 
wit and laxity; hence the urgent 
necessity for clerical reform. But 
Joseph attacked dogma as fiercely 
as discipline: a freethinker him- 
self, he allowed freedom to none 
other. From all parts of his vast 
dominions a storm of protestation 
arose against his encroaching des- 
potism. Nobles and prelates alike 
resisted this new phase of imperial 
policy. Cardinal Batthyany, Pri- 
mate of Hungary, stood forth as 
the champion of the people and 
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their religious rights. He was a 
type of the noble ecclesiastic, gra- 
cious, winning, and possessing at 
the same time an intrepid spirit 
and a stateliness of demeanour 
which commanded admiration and 
inspired respect. The honoured 
representative of the house of 
Batthyany, now living amongst us, 
can look back upon a long line of 
ancestry, rivalling in antiquity and 
prestige the reigning dynasties of 
Europe. His Eminencewas brother 
to Louis Batthyany, Palatine of 
Hungary, and to Prince Charles, 
governor to Joseph before his ac- 
cession. ‘The Empress Maria 
Theresa used laughingly to call this 
trio ‘ Eugtne’s codicil,’ alluding to 
the intimate friendship which ex- 
isted between their mother, the fair 
Eleanor Strattman, and the hero of 
Savoy. Count Strattman, the aulic 
chancellor and Eleanor’s father, 
Peter the Great vainly endeavoured 
to win over to his interests by flat- 
tering bribes. The Czar on one 
occasion sent him a magnificent 
casket of lapis-lazuli, inlaid with 
sapphires and diamonds; but Stratt- 
man returned it unopened, with the 
pithy remark, ‘ Let the Czar bestow 
it where it has been merited.’ This 
speech being repeated to Peter, 
he broke out into a loud laugh, 
saying, ‘A thorough fool, but an 
honest one.’ 

Cardinal Batthyany, with a spirit 
wortliy of his illustrious name, fear- 
lessly pointed out to the emperor 
that his decrees far exceeded the 
limit of civil authority, infringing, 
sous tous les rapports, the confines 
of ecclesiastical law. Matters at 
length assumed so grave an aspect 
that the reigning pontiff, Pius VI., 
announced his intention of visiting 
Vienna, to remonstrate personally 
with his majesty upon these un- 
seemly doings. The news created 
a European sensation. Since the 
days of the Council of Constance, 
three hundred and sixty years be- 
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fore, no pope had ever trod upon 
German soil. The journey of 
Pius resembled a via triumphalis ; 
thousands of persons, of every rank 
and age, thronged the road to re- 
ceive his benediction. On his 
arrival at the imperial capital Joseph 
received his holiness with every 
outward mark of distinction, him- 
self conducting his guest to the 
apartments of the late empress, pre- 
pared for his use. It is related 
that one of the courtiers asked if 
the pope intended to make a long 
stay in Vienna, when Pius coolly 
answered, ‘ We know well that we 
are pope, but we do not know that 
we are a prophet.’ 

Sanguine anticipations were 
formed from the emperor's courte- 
ous accueil of the pontiff; but, as 
is usually the case with such recep- 
tions, the anticipations were not 
realised. The visit of Pius was in 
itself a grave political error, under- 
taken from the purest motives, but 
resulting in non-success. Joseph 
received with his lips the Pax vo- 
biscum ; his heart, however, uttered 
no response. It was not until later 
on, in the sequence, when the reli- 
gious excitement of his people had 
reached its maximum point, that 
his majesty wrote to the same pope 
imploring his interference. But 
matters had then gone too far for 
retrogression. Such had been the 
misguided policy of this monarch 
that in less than seven years he 
beheld his alliance with France 
severed, the Netherlands separated 
from the Austrian dominions, and 
his entire people rise in arms and 
revolt. Writing to Count Traut- 
mansdorf, the Belgian minister, 
Joseph honestly confesses that the 
revolutionary movements in Europe 
were in a great measure owing to 
that very philosophy of which he 
declared himself a disciple. It is 
true that, insomuch as it appeared 
favourable to democratic ideas, he 
wasitsdetermined adversary. When 
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in Paris, he gave a synopsis of his 
political creed to his brother-in- 
law, Louis XVI., who asked his 
opinion of the American Congress. 
‘IT am a king,’ replied Joseph; 
‘therefore I am a royalist.’ Credit 
for a certain amount of acuteness 
in his policy is due to him, for he 
strove to cover what was in reality 
the purest despotism by a thin 
varnish of imaginary liberty, and, 
strange to say, many have believed 
in the plausible subterfuge. But in 
studying the reign of this capricious 
ruler, we see him indeed madly 
pursuing the iguis fatuus of his re- 
forming mania, though in the expe- 
riment recklessly trampling down 
freedom, toleration, and progress, 
which form the stable foundations 
of a constitutional government. 
Where these exist not, liberty is 
but a name. 

Joseph also indulged in Utopian 
dreams of foreign policy. He 
imagined that, as head of the 
western empire, he had an especial 
mission to drive the Ottoman 
power back again into the regions 
whence it sprang, little foresee- 
ing the time was close at hand 
when statesman and diplomatist 
would declare the presence of the 
Turk in Christendom a political 
necessity. To further this favourite 
scheme, Joseph entered into an 
entente cordiale with Catherine II. of 
Russia, upon whose mind he had 
made a striking impression during 
his early visits to her court. 
Maximilian I., Emperor of Ger- 
many, was the first potentate who 
drew the Muscovites into the family 
of the European states, concluding 
a treaty with Russia, until then an 
Asiatic power. The first ambassa- 
dor sent by Maximilian to Ivan 
Vasilevitch received instructions to 
address the Czar as ‘ Emperor and 
Autocrat of all the Russias.’ 
Through the influence of Joseph, 
this ancient and important alliance 
became reéstablished, though he 


overlooked the fact that Russia 
derived far greater advantages from 
the amity of Austria than the latter 
could possibly derive from that of 
Russia. Certes, a fatal and foolish 
policy to allow the northern em- 
pire to extend southwards at the 
expense of Turkey. Maria Theresa 
ever entertained an_ instinctive 
dread of the neighbourhood of 
Russia, Ina very important state- 
letter addressed to the Czarina 
Elizabeth, she signs herself, ‘ My 
dear imperial sister’s faithful friend, 
but with my will ever neighbour, 
Maria Theresa.’ The events of the 
last few years have fully justified 
the clear-sighted judgment and 
statesmanlike prescience of the em- 
press-queen. But the year 1789, 
of which Joseph formed such flatter- 
ing hopes, ushered in an era of 
revolution and bloodshed which 
lasted for a quarter of a century. 
The death-throes of an expiring 
past convulsed the political world 
to its very centre, giving birth to 
a mighty future, which still lies 
swathed and shrouded in the pre- 
sent. 

The personal appearance of the 
Emperor Joseph strikingly re- 
sembled that of his mother. His 
figure, tall and elegant, gave a 
commanding look to his bearing, 
which was pronounced altogether 
royal. The most characteristic fea- 
ture in his face were his large blue 
eyes, fully retlecting his recklessly- 
wilful disposition. But his smile 
was sweet, though rare. A profu- 
sion of fair hair, tied en gueue with 
a black or carnation ribbon, made 
him appear younger than his actual 
age. Women considered him an 
Adonis ; but whether the man or 
the monarch charmed, it is difficult 
tosay. Notwithstanding this flatter- 
ing opinion of the fair sex, Joseph 
failed to win the affection of his 
first wife, Isabel of Parma. From 
the moment of her arrival at Vienna 
a profound melancholy oppressed 
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the young bride, which neither 
pomp nor pleasure could dissipate. 
Her husband’s passionate fondness 
never elicited the faintest response. 
To him and to all around she was 
cold as an iceberg. This conduct 
he attributed to her gloomy fore- 
boding of an early death; but in 
1761 she gave birth to a little girl, 
upon whom she lavished an excess 
of love which revealed the hidden 
warmth of her nature. When im- 
plored, for the sake of this child, 
to overcome the morbid fancies 
which assailed her, she exclaimed, 
‘Do you believe that I shall leave 
my darling behind? No; inseven 
years I shall claim her.’ Strange 
to say, the young Theresa died at 
the exact age of seven. In 1763 
Isabel was attacked by virulent 
smallpox, in those days so often 
fatal to royal personages. In her 
it claimed another victim. After 
giving birth to a second daughter 
during the malady, she sank in a 
few hours from exhaustion. Joseph, 
frantic with grief, was like one be- 
reft of reason. His sister the Arch- 
duchess Christina, who had been 
Isabel’s only confidante, told him, 
with cruel kindness, the secret of 
his wife’s estrangement, thinking 
thus to assuage his sorrow, but in 
reality inflicting a deeper wound. 
Joseph now learned that Isabel, in 
marrying him, had promised more 
than she could perform, for her 
heart belonged entirely to a lover 
whom she had left in Ttaly. This 
information created a bitterness of 
feeling which time never subdued, 
the mere idea of a second marriage 
appearing hateful to him. Com- 
pelled, however, to yield to the 
wishes of the nation, four princesses 
were proposed for his acceptance— 
a quartet unusually devoid of per- 
sonal or mental charms, according 
to the following story. Maria 
Theresa pressed one ofher courtiers, 
Prince Charles Dietrichstein, to tell 
her candidly, as a connoisseur of 
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female beauty, which lady he him. 
self would prefer. The prince hesi- 
tated, till the empress commanded 
him to reply. He then said, ‘To 
speak sincerely, your majesty, if I 
were master of my actions I would 
not marry one of them ; but com- 
pelled tochoose, / couteau au gosier, 
I should take the Bavarian.’ The 
empress laughed heartily at this 
frank avowal. 

Josepha, daughter of Charles 
VII. of Bavaria, honoured by the 
prince’s doubtful compliment, had 
the misfortune to become the second 
wife of the emperor, whom she 
loved with devoted affection, while 
he openly displayed the aversion 
he felt for her person. Deficient 
in mind and manner, she possessed 
neither the wit nor the power to 
win a return of love. Strange what 
a man may do, and yet a woman 
will worship him! The feelings of 
Josepha knew no change during 
the two years of their wretched 
union. Death at last came to her 
relief, as it had come to the loved 
Isabel, in the terrible form of small- 
pox. From this time Joseph gave 
up all thought of a third marriage, 
influenced by his past experience 
and his ardent friendship for the 
Countess Fanny Batthyany, daugh- 
ter of Prince Charles. This fair and 
noble lady, the known favourite of 
an emperor, claims our admiration 
by the spotless purity of her life and 
reputation, combined with every 
quality needed to form an ideal 
woman. 

Joseph usually occupied a suite 
of apartments in the Hofburg, hung 
with green-and-gold damask. The 
bedchamber contained portraits of 
Catherine and Frederic the Great, 
souvenirs from those two monarchs. 
Under the emperor’s private writ- 
ing-room lay the cabinet of the 
chancellerie, whence all the papers 
were raised by machinery to the 
floor above. The famous corridor 
leading to this apartment, and 
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called ‘the Controlorgang,’ was 
crowded on certain days by per- 
sons of every rank and age. From 
time to time Joseph himself ap- 
peared, received the petitions, and 
ushered into his cabinet those who 
desired a private audience. He 
never kept persons waiting a mo- 
ment to whom he had sent an ap- 
pointment ; for, said he, ‘I have 
too often been obliged to wait for 
hours in my father’s ante-chamber, 
not to know how irksome is such 
delay.” The summer days were 
passed at the Laxemberg Palace. 
Joseph’s apartments there were 
painted in Indian fashion, the walls 
covered with charming representa- 
tions of tropical scenery. Draperies 
of white satin, delicately embroi- 
dered, relieved the deep-green tint 
of the brocaded furniture, which 
represented branches of trees and 
flowers, twisted to form a thousand 
quaint devices. But the simple life 
led there by the emperor may be 
summed up in few words: ‘ Much 
work and little play.’ He rose in- 
variably at five o’clock, dressed 
hastily, commencing business with 
his secretaries at this unseasonable 
hour. About nine a fetit déjeuner 
of chocolate and milk was served 
to his majesty. A valet then 
powdered and dressed his hair with 
greatrapidity. Joseph alwaysshaved 
himself till his last illness, when he 
paid three sovereigns to a barber 
who performed this office, saying, 
‘He 1s the first man who has ever 
laid his hand upon my face.’ 

His dinner never lasted more 
than an hour. This meal he took 
alone, attended by one servant. 
Although served upon gold and 
silver, the meats were of the 
simplest description—in fact Jo- 
seph is said to have been so little 
of a gourmand as scarcely to know 
wild fowl from tame. His recrea- 
tions were few and far between. In 
the journeys he delighted to make 
through different parts of his do- 


minions, he putup like a private per- 
son at the public hotels. As soon, 
however, as he saw himself recog- 
nised by his people on the route, 
he ordered the postillions to drive 
slowly; at once rose to his feet, 
returning the salutations barehead- 
ed. To avoid ceremonious recep- 
tions, which he cordially hated, he 
assumed the title of Count Falken- 
stein. This zcognito sometimes led 
to amusing scenes. Once, on the 
road to Hungary, his majesty halted 
at a post-house, when the newly- 
born babe of the postmaster was 
about to be baptised. Joseph 
offered himself as sponsor. The 
priest asked for his name. 

‘Joseph,’ replied he. 

‘ But the surname ?” 

‘ Second.’ 

‘ What rank or profession ? 

‘Emperor,’ was the reply. 

The amazement ofthe party soon 
gave way to a burst of gratitude 
when his majesty presented his 
little godson with the customary 
gift, but in this case of really royal 
magnificence. 

On another occasion Joseph a- 
lighted at an hotel before the 
arrival of his suite. The inquisitive 
host inquired if he belonged to the 
service of the emperor. 

‘Yes,’ answered Joseph; ‘I shave 
him sometimes.’ 

Many anecdotes are told of his 
amiable benevolence. Hearing of 
an old officer, who possessed a 
large family with straitened means, 
the emperor unexpectedly called at 
his house, and finding eleven chil- 
dren said, 

‘I know you have ten children, 
but whose 1s the eleventh ?” 

‘It is an orphan,’ replied the 
veteran, ‘whom I found at my 
door, and I could not suffer it to 
perish from want.’ 

Joseph, struck by this act of hu- 
manity, said, 

‘Let the children be in future 
mine; I will provide for them, and 
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do you continue to give them ex- 
amples of virtue and honour.’ 

Another time, passing down the 
streets of Vienna, he saw a young 
girl with a bundle under her arm, 
seemingly plunged in the deepest 
distress. His delicate inquiries led 
her to confide to him that she was 
the daughter of a deceased officer, 
and that her mother and herself 
were reduced to such penury as to 
part with theirfewremaining clothes 
as a last resource. 

‘You ought,’ replied Joseph, ‘to 
have petitioned the emperor.’ 

She told him this had been 
already done, but without success, 
not concealing her opinion of his 
majesty’s want of generosity. 

‘You have been deceived,’ he 
replied, suppressing his emotion. 
‘I will myself report your case to 
the emperor. I know him too well 
to fear he will refuse you assist- 
ance.’ 

The girl now broke forth into 
expressions of thanks, which Jo- 
seph hastily interrupted, saying, 

‘ Allow me to lend you twelve 
ducats for your present necessi- 
ties.’ 

Inaday ortwo Joseph despatched 
a messenger, bidding her and her 
mother repair to the palace. When 
the young girl saw the emperor, 
she fainted from fear and emotion. 
On her recovery Joseph said, in 
delivering to her a pension equal 
to the appointment of her father, 

‘I entreat you and your mother 
to pardon the delay which has been 
the cause of your embarrassment. 
You are convinced, I trust, it was 
involuntary on my part; and should 
any one in future speak ill of me, 
I expect you to be my advocate.’ 

The opening of the year 1790 
found Joseph sinking under the 
weight of accumulated calamities 
at home and abroad. He felt the 
necessity of conciliating his own 
subjects; accordingly he revoked 
many of his unpopular edicts, and 
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prepared to rescind others. But 
Phomme propose et Dicu dispose. 
Joseph did not live to experience 
the good effects of this change of 
policy, for his life and reign were 
drawing to a close. There is no 
doubt that the terrible anxieties 
which preyed upon his mind 
hastened the moment of his disso- 
lution. He expired with calmness 
and dignity, after receiving the 
sacraments of the Church, upon 
the morning of the 2oth of February 
1790, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age and tenth of his reign. The 
corpse, attired in the white-and- 
scarlet uniform of a field-marshal, 
remained exposed in a chafelle 
ardente to the gaze of the people 
till its descent into the imperial 
vaults of the Capuchins, there to 
join the illustrious dead of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. 

When the news of his decease 
reached Hungary, bonfires and 
illuminations were kindled through- 
out the land, his officials compelled 
to fly, and his ordinances, even the 
wisest, publicly burnt. 

Joseph, however, like the rest of 
mankind, received honour after his 
death from his own people, who 
erected in his memory an equestrian 
statue in the Joseph’s Platz, with 
an inscription thereon composed 
by the Abbé Neumann : ‘ Josepho 
secundo arduis nato magnis per- 
functo majoribus precepto qui 
saluti publicz vixit non diu sed 
totus.’ The epitome of his whole 
life he himself gave, during his last 
days, in the words he wished writ- 
ten upon his tomb: ‘Here lies 
a prince whose intentions were 
honest, but who failed to carry out 
a single project’—elegantly ren- 
dered by the Prince de Ligne in 
his celebrated distich upon Jo- 
seph IL. : 


‘Il entreprit beaucoup et commengart tou- 
jours ; - 
Ne put rien achever excepté ses beaux jours. 


FANNY POWER COBBE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Iris adark afternoon late in Decem- 
ber, not many days before Christ- 
mas. No snow has fallen yet, but 
the aspect of the sky and the cold 
north-easterly wind that blows in- 
dicate a possible fall before many 
hours are over. It is not much 
past four o’clock when the London 
express stops at the bleak little 
station of Stretton and deposits 
two passengers. The first is a 
woman both small and insignificant 
in appearance. As she descends 


from a second-class carriage, car- 
ries a small black bag, and appa- 
rently has no luggage, the porter 


does not concern himself about 
her, but hurries on to the assist- 
ance of a tall man, struggling to 
extricate numerous rugs, bags, and 
gun-cases from under the seat of 
a first-class carriage. He then fol- 
lows him up the platform to see if 
the correct number of portman- 
teaus and cases have been turned 
out of the luggage van. The man 
is very tall—perhaps looking taller 
from the length of the coat he 
wears. He is broad shouldered, 
and has a deep-chested voice to 
correspond. 

The porter, taking possession of 
his innumerable traps, proceeds to 
carry them through a side gate to 
a smart dog-cart which stands out- 
side, while their owner walks 
very leisurely down the little plat- 
form, and, nodding to the station- 
master, delivers up his ticket, and 
enters the little waiting-room. He 
approaches the fire and warms his 
ungloved hands, stamping his 
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numbed feet, and looking with 
some dismay at the prospect out- 
side. The dusk is gathering, and 
everything is of a cold gray colour, 
both cheerless and discouraging, 
while the bitter north-east wind 
whistles round the somewhat ele- 
vated but desolate little station. 
There is no human habitation any- 
where in view, and only the long 
monotonous road is seen stretching 
itself between interminable fields 
over the distant hills to Overstone 
and Flexden. 

The girl who had got out of the 
train is talking earnestly to the 
station-master. 

‘How far is it to Overstone 
Rectory? Can I walk there?’ 

Her voice is low, but her articu- 
lation is very distinct. 

‘Well, it will be a good six mile, 
and it is a very dreary road.’ 

The girl’s face for one moment 
was turned towards the fire, and on 
it was written blank despair. She 
did indeed look frail and fragile, 
and little fitted to face on foot the 
piercing blast of a winter evening 
in that cold country. Mr. Mild- 
may’s face shows no interest what- 
ever; indeed, he has not been 
listening to the conversation. He 
begins to draw on his gloves, hav- 
ing observed through the window 
that the porter has stowed away 
all his luggage in the back of the 
dog-cart. 

‘I suppose they did not think I 
could come so soon, and they have 
not sent for me. What must I do? 
I do not know the way, and my 
sister is dying.’ 

Mr. Mildmay paused as he drew 
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on his gloves, and threw one quick 
glance towards her. The accent 
was so despairing, and she sat 
down clasping her hands in mute 
agony before her, but shedding no 
tears, and speaking quietly and in 
the same suppressed tones as at 
first. 

For a moment the station-master 
regarded her pitifully. She was 
very young, and apparently very 
helpless. Then he said _hesitat- 
ingly, 

‘ This gentleman, Mr. Mildmay, 
is going on to Overstone Park, two 
miles farther. He passes the rec- 
tory gate; perhaps he wouldn’t 
mind dropping you.’ 

The man standing at the fire- 
place meets the gaze of two large 
anguished eyes which turn to him. 
The station-master addresses him : 

‘This lady is very anxious, sir, 
to be at Overstone Rectory as soon 
as possible, and they have not sent 
for her, and—’ 

‘Yes, yes, I'll take her,’ he in- 
terrupts. He turns to the girl, and, 
lifting his hat slightly, but scarcely 
glancing at her, says, ‘ Have you 
any luggage ?’ 

‘Nothing but this,’ she says, 
rising, and laying her hand on the 
insignificant black bag; ‘and if 
it will inconvenience you, I can 
leave—’ 

He interrupts again. 

‘Here, porter, carry this lady’s 
bag out.’ 

The groom, who has been kept 
shivering at the impatient horse’s 
head fully five minutes, betrays 
his surprise more distinctly than a 
well-educated servant should on 
seeing a lady brought out of the 
little station, and assisted into the 
dog-cart by his master. 

When they are driving away in 
the dusk, Mr. Mildmay looks well 
at his companion’s face for the first 
time. But it is only the profile 
that he sees. He notices it is small 
and finely cut, and almost like 
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marble in its deathly pallor. Her 
hat scarcely covers her low wide 
forehead, which, with the clear-cut 
nostril, short upper lip, firmly- 
curved mouth, and rounded chin, 
are at once intelligent, interesting, 
and pretty. 

‘ Are you not cold ? he says at 
last, noticing she is but thinly 
clad, and by his deep voice so 
near her startling her into looking 
up. 
‘Yes,’ she says ; and shivers. ‘I 
came away in a hurry, and brought 
no shawl.’ 

He turns to the man behind. 

‘Parsons, hand me a couple of 
those rugs.’ 

Without any demur the girl ac- 
cepts them gratefully, and wraps 
one round her shoulders, covering 
her feet with the other. For more 
than a mile there is total silence, 
and nothing to disturb their thoughts 
but the whistling of the wind, which 
every moment seems to blow more 
keenly. They do not meet a living 
soul, and on and on they drive 
through the desolate country and 
along the bleak road, which still 
stretches far before them, lonely, 
and without a sign of human habi- 
tation. The man’s ruddy com- 
plexion becomes blue, but the 
girl’s pallor never varies. Even in 
the growing darkness, as he now 
and then glances at the slight 
motionless upright figure beside 
him, he fancies she grows yet paler, 
and strange fancies of ghostly 
visitants pass through his mind, 
and he is almost tempted to put 
out his hand and feel if she indeed 
be flesh and blood. Her silent 
unmoved calmness attracts him to 
look at her again and again. Most 
women would in her place have 
been full of eager anxious inquiries 
as to time and distance. There 
was no hurry, no impatience about 
her; and yet he knew she was 
going on an errand of life and 
death. 
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‘You have only two miles more,’ 
he said at last, moved by his pity 
to break the silence. 

Another look out of the grave 
eyes and a quiet ‘ Thank you,’ then 
her eyes rested once more on the 
blank dreary prospect before them. 
They had been rapidly increasing 
their pace for the last mile. Mr. 
Mildmay had put the mare on her 
mettle by constantly touching her 
with the whip ; and being unaccus- 
tomed to the indignity, when they 
came to a slight incline in the road 
she increased her speed to some- 
thing quicker than Mr. Mildmay 
liked, and finally turned her trot 
toa gallop. It was not a very heavy 
dog-cart, and swayed to and fro 
in a seemingly perilous manner. 
The girl put out her hand to hold 
by. Mr. Mildmay saw the move- 
ment, though all his energy was 
concentrated in his efforts to stop 
the galloping horse. There was 
not much danger with a long 
straight road before them, with no 
ditches on either side ; and had he 
been alone, the man would rather 
have enjoyed the excitement of 
their mad career. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ he said, pull- 
ing with all his might. 

‘I am not the least afraid.’ 

Even at this moment he could 
not but glance down in surprise at 
the quiet face beside him, and then 
he could well believe her words. 
He did not know much of women 
now, but those he had associated 
with in past days had been very 
different. They were wont to fall 
shrieking and praying in times of 
peril; they could never face death 
or danger with courage. The mare 
galloped for fully a mile farther ; 
but as they neared a village that 
lay at the top of a hill, Mr. Mild- 
may at last succeeded in pulling 
her up. 

‘Thisis Overstone,’ he said, when 
they had subsided into a very 
gentle trot. 


They drove almost through the 
whole length of it before Mr. 
Mildmay drew up his steaming 
horse. A very high wall bounded 
the road, and concealed both the 
rectory and its garden from their 
view, but there was a small green 
gate by the side of the larger car- 
riage gates. 

‘ Parsons, ring the bell and take 
down this lady’s bag.’ 

Thegirl was preparing to descend 
on her side of the dog-cart, after 
having laid aside the rugs with 
which she was enveloped. There 
was no step, and she hesitated for 
amoment. Flinging the reins to 
the groom with a ‘ Hold the mare!’ 
Mr. Mildmay quickly jumped out 

‘You will find it easier to get 
out on this side,’ he said, extend 
ing his hand. 

After all he lifted her out, for 
the step was rather high for her to 
jumpfrom. Thelittlegatewas open 
ed quickly bya neat maid-servant, 
who took possession of her bag. 
Mr. Mildmay lifted his hat, and in 
a low voice she said, 

‘I thank you greatly for your 
kindness.’ 

The little gate closed after her 
slight figure, and Mr. Mildmay, 
remounting the dog-cart, drove 
away towards home in the gather- 
ing darkness and gloom. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir is still early in March, but 
fashionable people are already be- 
ginning to assemble in town ; and 
Mrs. Lorraine’s husband being an 
M.P., she has come up early to the 
great house in Belgrave Square, and 
has brought the children with her 
this year. It is teatime on Sunday 
afternoon, and the two eldest girls 
are allowed to make tea for their 
mother inthe drawing-room. Uncle 
Charlie has dropped in, and papa 
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is sure to come by and by to 
give little Dora the pleasure of 
pouring out his tea. Uncle Charlie 
has dutifully drunk the beverage 
offered to him by his eldest niece, 
in spite of it being a terrible com- 
pound of sweetness ; for it is part 
of Dora's creed ‘to do unto others 
as she would be done by.’ 

‘Hilda is having tea upestairs 
with Miss Holt; she’s too little to 
come down-stairs yet,’ Dora re- 
marks with great complacency. 

Uncle Charlie smothers a yawn, 
and gets up and stands in front 
of the fireplace. 

‘And who is Miss Holt, Dora ?” 

Mabel, who sits in a distant 
window, lifts her head from her 
book and answers quickly, 

‘Miss Holt is our new gover- 
ness, and I like her very much.’ 
Then relapses into quiescence, and 
is once more absorbed in her 
book. 

‘That’s the first time Mabel 
has had a good word to say for 
any governess in my _ hearing,’ 
uncle Charlie remarks as an aside 
to his sister. 

Mrs. Lorraine answers, 

‘I told you about her. She is 
a charming girl. I really don’t 
know what I should do without 
her. I can’t say that as a rule I 
find governesses a pleasant race. 
Usually they are either flippant or 
servile. This girl has had a very 
sad childhood. Her father and 
mother are both dead. He was a 
clergyman down in the west of 
England; her mother a French- 
woman.’ 

The door opens at this moment, 
and Mr. Lorraine appears. Both 
children bound towards him shriek- 
ing, ‘Papa, papa!’ He comes in, 
led on either hand by a fair-haired 
little daughter, and is installed 
with great ceremony in the largest 
armchair in the room. Mabel, 
still clasping her book tightly, seats 
herse!f on the arm of it, while Dora 
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proceeds to pour out the tea. 
Having brought him a cup, she 
takes her seat on a footstool, and 
resting both elbows on her knee, 
gazes intently into the fire. 

‘What is this that Cecilia tells 
me about the yacht being got 
ready for you? You are surely not 
going away again, Charlie?’ says 
Mr. Lorraine. 

*Oh, no, uncle Charlie,’ chimes 
in Mabel; ‘you must stay the 
season in town—all fashionable 
people do.’ 

Hereupon they all laughed, and 
Mabel looks wonderingly at them. 

‘Aren’t you fashionable, uncle 
Charlie ?’ 

He answers gravely, 

‘ No, Mabel, I’m getting too old.’ 

There is a shadow on his face, 
which remains, and Mr. Lorraine 
at the moment makes no further 
allusion to his projected departure. 
He turns to his wife. 

‘Where’s Miss Holt? Haven't 
you had any singing, Cecilia ? 

Mrs. Lorraine gets up, saying, 

‘I was just going up-stairs to 
see if she would not come down 
this afternoon ; only she is so shy, 
I did not like to ask her when 
Charlie was here.’ 

When her mother has left the 
room, Mabel says gravely, with her 
arm round her father’s neck, 

‘Miss Holt was crying this 
afternoon, papa, and I asked her 
if she was not happy; and she said 
she was thinking about her sister— 
her sister who is dead, you know.’ 

‘Sh-h!’ says Mr. Lorraine. 

This time the door was pushed 
open by a beautiful child of about 
five years old, who ran quickly in, 
leaving the door behind her still 
ajar. Mr. Mildmay’s eye, looking 
beyond the child, saw Miss Holt. 
The new governess and the girl 
he had driven to Overstone one 
winter evening three months ago 
were the same. He had not heeded 
Mabel when she spoke of a dead 
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sister. Now, noticing what deep 
mourning she wore, he understood. 
She never glanced at the man 
standing on the hearthrug. She 
had, indeed, heard that Mrs. Lor- 
raine’s brother was there, but it was 
nothing to her. 

‘Mrs. Lorraine has sent me 
down to sing,’ she said, in the calm 
gentle voice Mr. Mildmay well 
remembered. 

‘Are you sure you are not too 
tired?’ 

A gentle smile lighted up her 
face for a moment. 

‘Too tired! Oh, no; I should 
very likely sing to myself or the chil- 
dren up-stairs ; and if it gives you 
pleasure—’ and the dark sad eyes 
were lifted to Mr. Lorraine grate- 
fully. 

‘My brother-in-law, Mr. Mild- 
may,’ said Mr. Lorraine, with a 
wave of his hand in the direction 
of the fireplace. She bowed with- 
out looking at his face. 

Both these men were fond of 
music in the way thatmen most often 
are. They did not understand any 
theory ; they had vague notions of 
harmony, and both preferred simple 
intelligible airs to more classical 
compositions. Miss Holt had cer- 
tainly not a beautiful voice, for it 
was limited in compass and nothing 
particular in quality; but it was 
sympathetic, and seemed to be a 
voice made for lullabies, a voice 
full of calm and peace and sooth- 
ing beyond measure. The articu- 
lation, so remarkably clear in Miss 
Holt’s speaking voice, seemed to 
be even clearer when she sang, 
and every word was audible. This 
evening she sang to them quaint 
old hymn tunes with words of her 
own setting. After a time, at Mr. 
Lorraine’s request, she sang ‘ Agnus 
Dei,’ and from that, after a few 
chords, strayed into Schubert’s 
* Ave Maria.’ 

Mrs. Lorraine had come back 
to the room, and in the dusk 
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stretched out her hand and touch- 
ed the girl. 

* You are tired ; thank you, that 
is enough.’ 

Charlie crossed the room and 
came and sat down beside his sis- 
ter. When he spoke for the first 
time, Miss Holt started, and lifted 
her eyes to his face. Was it a 
shadow from the flickering fire, or 
was it a quick look of recognition 
that flashed across her face at the 
sound of his voice? Curiously 
enough, the conversation turned to 
voices, and the power of remem- 
bering them. 

‘I never forget a voice,’ Miss 
Holt said. 

Then Mr. Mildmay was quite 
sure she had recognised hima mo- 
ment ago. 

Presently thelamps were brought 
in, and Miss Holt took the chil- 
dren away. As she was leaving 


the room, Mrs. Lorraine called her 
back, saying, 


‘You will come down-stairs to- 
night ? 

The sad eyes looked pleadingly 
towards Mrs. Lorraine, but she an- 
swered meekly, 

*If you wish, Mrs. Lorraine.’ 

Then the impetuous little lady 
burst out, 

* Child, you must have lived with 
hard task-masters! Have you no 
will of your own? It is always, “ If 
you wish, Mrs. Lorraine.” No, I 
don’t wish ; go to bed instead !’ 

Then the door closed on the 
small black-robed figure, and Char- 
lie told his sister how he had 
driven her that winter night to the 
rectory at Overstone. 

The little governess went up- 
stairs, still thinking how strange it 
was to be living with such kind 
people. To be in a house where 
she met with care and consideration 
—where she even took rank above 
the upper servants, and was not pi- 
tied and condescended to by lady’s- 
maid and housekeeper,—was yet so 
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new to her. She could not quite 
understand the freedom allowed to 
her—that she was her own mistress 
as regards the hours she chose to 
fix for the children’s lessons ; that 
she might punish and reward them 
without interference. It was scarce- 
ly three months since she had 
come to Mrs. Lorraine—after that 
terrible time at Overstone, where 
she had stayed with Lucille till 
she died, and had forfeited her 
situation by remaining. She had 
almost despaired then of hope. 
What was there to live for? Not 
a friend or relation in the world— 
homeless, helpless, desolate—she 
could only long to drift out to the 
sea, where all she loved best had 
drifted before her. 

jut at the darkest moment of 
her life, the clouds above her head 
began to burst, and the sun to 
shine upon her. Mrs. Lempritre, 
Lucille’slateemployer at Overstone 
Rectory, had been very kind, and 
had exerted herself to procure Miss 
Holt a situation with her own 
niece, Mrs. Lorraine. So the girl 
had come to the Lorraines be- 
cause it was needful that she 
should earn her daily bread, even if 
the light of happiness was quench- 
ed for her for ever. She had not 
heeded Mrs. Lempriére’s assurance 
that ‘she would be happy with 
Cecilia’ at the time ; but now she 
was surprised to find she was al- 
most happy, that the vitality of 
youth and hope were springing up 
afresh in her heart, and that life 
yet seemed a great gift. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sarp Mr. Lorraine to his wife 
one summer afternoon, coming into 
her dressing-room, 

‘ Charlie comes here very often 
now, Cecilia?’ 

Mrs. Lorraine does not look up 
from her book. 
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‘ Well, what of that, George ? 

Mr. Lorraine looks rather seri- 
ous as he draws a chair close to his 
wife’s sofa. 

‘He always goes to the school- 
room, and I hear nothing more 
about the yacht.’ 

‘He’s a very good fellow, and 
devoted to the children,’ answers 
Mrs. Lorraine evasively. 

‘ Cecilia 

Then his wife looks up, and, 
meeting his glance, stretches out 
her hand to him. 

‘George, I am so happy myself, 
I should like to see every one else 
the same ; and now that there does 
seem a chance ofit for Charlie, you 
will not interfere ?” 

He takes possession of the hand 
on his arm, and speaks seriously. 

‘ Dear wife, your impulse is lead- 
ing you astray. In thinking only of 
your brother, you forget the girl 
who is also concerned. To many 
women the unfortunate shadow 
that has crossed poor Charlie’s life 
would be no obstacle to marriage ; 
but I think it will be one with 
Miss Holt.’ 

‘ George, it must not, it shall not 
be so! I am.almost sure she loves 
him ; and why should he mourn in 
sackcloth and ashes all the rest of 
his days? Why must he be worse 
than a widower for a bad woman’s 
sake? Homeless, wifeless, and 
childless—think of that—and our 
name to die out: Charlie to be the 
last of the Mildmays ! 

Mr. Lorraine strides backwards 
and forwards thelength of the small 
room. 

‘God knows,’ he says gravely, 
‘the poor fellow has not had much 
happiness ; and I would be the last 
to put a stop to such a thing, if I 
thought there were any chance of 
success for him. But it only seems 
that encouragement on our part 
means so much more misery for 
him in the future. If she knows 
all—and you would not have him 
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marry her without telling her—she 
will certainly refuse him, poor 
friendless little governess though 
she is. Cecilia, I entreat you to 
stop it in time.’ 

Then Mrs. Lorraine raises her- 
self from the sofa, and speaks ve- 
hemently. 

‘George, I have thought of it, 
looked at it from every side. You 
know how I love Charlie, how his 
misery and wretchedness have been 
my one thought night and day. I 
know well enough what the world 
will say about this; how it will 
shrug its shoulders and sneer at 
“‘Mildmay’s marrying agoverness !” 
how it will wonder at our permit- 
ting such a thing, or giving any 
encouragement. I myself at one 
time would most strenuously have 
opposed such an alliance. But we 
know what the world does not 
know—we know what a life poor 
Charlie’s was for five years,and how 
since that time what an eternity of 
desolation and loneliness existence 
has been to him. If there had 
been any hope of his choosing a 
wife out of the world—our world—it 
might have been different; but you 
know as well as I do, that he will 
have nothing to say to women of 
that kind—that no power on earth 
would drag him into society. Is 
this to go on for ever? and I know 
him well enough to be sure it will. 
If there is any chance of happiness 
for him now, he shall have the 
chance, and my support with it. 
Surely, surely, if she knows all, she 
cannot be so hard ; but, ofthe pity of 
her tender heart, she will take him.’ 

As Mrs. Lorraine spoke, with 
kindling eye, and the rich colour 
rising in her cheek, her husband 
came near and said,when shepaused, 

‘I give in, Cecilia ; it shall be as 
you like. Perhaps women know 
best in these things.’ 

But Mrs. Lorraine’s eloquence 
had not quite expended itself, and 
she continued more quietly, 


* George, if you knew all her life, 
young as she is, you would say it 
had been a very desolate one. 
They say our own sorrows make 
us more pitiful to others. And 
now that she has no one left to 
live for, no one to care for, oh, 
yes, I think that, for very pity and 
sympathy for his desolation, she 
will take him ifhe only tells her all.’ 

There is a very earnest conver- 
sation also going on in the school- 
room this summer afternoon. It 
is very hot, and Miss Holt has a 
bad headache. She has sent the 
children out with the nurse to play 
in the square gardens, and is re- 
clining on the sofa in the half dark- 
ened room, not asleep, for the 
throbbing of her temples will not 
allow it, but with closed eyes. The 
noises in the square seem to increase, 
and the sun beats with a fierce 
heat down on the closed venetians. 
It is a very cosy schoolroom, for 
the room is full of flowers, and the 
furniture is all of a pretty light-co- 
loured chintz, and the walls paint- 
ed a cool gray. <A few good water- 
colour drawings relieve their mo- 
notony. 

‘Come in,’ she says, in answer 
to a knock. But she does not 
open her eyes, for the light hurts 
them, thinking it is a servant with 
some message. But as no words 
are uttered, and the door is closed 
gently, the heavily fringed eyelids 
are lifted languidly. Seeing it is 
Mr. Mildmay, she rises in some 
confusion, saying, 

‘I beg your pardon.’ 

He draws a chair near the sofa, 
after shaking hands with her in his 
usual manner. 

‘I dropped in to lunch, and 
heard you had a headache. Is it 
very bad? You will excuse me 
coming up; my sister said you 
would not mind.’ 

His manner is very formal. She 
is twisting the tassel of the cushion 
round her fingers. Her hands were 
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not wont to be so tremulous. He 
was not accustomed to see her so 
perturbed. The colour that had 
flushed her pale cheek when he 
came in still lingered there. 

‘Oh, no; I don’t mind—how can 
I mind people being so kind? 

She speaks with her usual sweet- 
ness, but wearily, and with eyes 
still bent down. 

‘But you will not allow people 
to be so kind as they would like to 
be.’ 

She looks at him now. 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

He turns away quickly, for the 
eyes that look up to him have no 
answer to his mute question. It 
was impossible for him to speak of 
love with that clear trustful gaze 
bent upon him. He pushes his 
chair farther behind the sofa, where 
he can only see her face in profile. 

‘Well, you know my sister would 
like you to go out driving some- 
times, not always to remain up 
here. She would like you to dine 
down-stairs sometimes; and you 
will do none of these things, she 
says.’ 

She puts out her hand to him in 
remonstrance, a gesture she often 
uses. 

‘ But you do not see—you do not 
understand: I am onlya governess.’ 

A shade of annoyance crosses 
his face. Her sweet humility often 
galls him. He says hastily, 

‘That is all the more reason if 
we—if I—’ and he begins to stam- 
mer—‘ if Mrs. Lorraine asks you to 
do these things, it is your duty to 
obey.’ 

She turns round to look in his 
face to be sure he is not joking. 

* You think so? Very well.’ 

‘I think the best thing for your 
headache would be to go and put 
on your hat at once. Cecilia is 
going out at six o'clock, and I told 
her I should try and persuade you 
to go with her.’ 

She gets up slowly, and without 
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looking at him walks with languid 
steps towards the door. It seems 
as though all her old self-control 
had passed out of her, and that all 
that was possible for her to do was 
to obey this man’s bidding. He 
rises also, quickly intercepting her, 
and bars her exit, placing himself 
with his back to the door. 

‘Go back to your seat,’ he says 
peremptorily. 

Lifting her head, she looks up at 
him in some surprise. The action 
and the tone were both unlike Mr. 
Mildmay. 

‘I thought you said—’ 

‘You thought I said you were to 
go out driving; so I did, just to 
see if you would obey me.’ 

She does not understand him at 
all ; but the tears are very near her 
eyes, so she makes no reply, and 
crossing to the window lets down 
the venetian blind completely be- 
fore returning to her seat. He is 
still standing with his back to the 
door. 

‘Miss Holt, I have something 
important to say to you, and you 
have to decide something for me 
on which all my life’s happiness 
depends.’ 

The tone of his voice is very 
grave, and for one moment her 
large serious eyes are raised to his 
face. ll his life’s happiness may 
depend! God give her grace, 
she prays, to decide justly ! 

He goes on more rapidly after a 
pause, 

‘You have never heard that I 
was married ?” 

She starts slightly, and her hands 
clasp one another tightly. 

‘ My nieces have never spoken 
to you of their aunt. Thank God 
they do not know they once had 
one! You will naturally surmise 
that she is dead ; but it is not so.’ 

Again he pauses, and glances at 
her. She sits motionless and up- 
right on the sofa, her eyes bent 
down, her hands still clasped. 
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‘It is scarcely a tale to tell you, 
for these unfortunate affairs are in 
polite society not spoken of. I 
was married for five years, and she, 
after five years—years of hell to 
me—ran away with my most in- 
timate friend. It is always your 
dearest friend that runs away with 
your wife, you know. Of course I 
am free in the world’s eyes and in 
the eyes of the law to marry again, 
and I suppose only an exceptional 
woman would make any objection 
to a man who had divorced his wife. 
That is the first book of my life ; 
now for the sequel. It is some lit- 
tle time ago, no matter how long—’ 
Here Charlie pauses in his rapid 
utterance, and his voice trembles 
for the first time—‘ Well, I met 
some one who, before God, I believe 
I love as honestly and truly as any 
man ever loved a woman.’ 

Surely, surely the girl’s face has 
altered strangely. She has not 
moved, her hands are tightly clasp- 
ed still, and her small figure is as 
upright as before ; but she seems 
turned to stone, and all her mobile 
features have the rigidity of marble ; 
only her breath comes quickly, as 
though her panting heart would 
burst its bonds. But his eyes are 
bent on the ground, and he does 
not see. 

‘I—I am afraid to tell her that 
I love her. I think she is the ex- 
ceptional woman who would hesi- 
tate to cast her lot with mine—a 
man who has divorced his wife. I 
think she is a woman who would 
say that the words spoken before 
God, “till death us do part,” were 
words that no earthly tribunal could 
set aside. My sister knows all, and 
has advised me to tell ter that I 
love her and to risk my fate ; but 
I thought I would like to hear what 
you said first.’ 

There was a short pause, which 
seemed very long to the man. 
The clock ticked loudly, and the 
distant rumbling of carriages went 
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on without intermission. He look- 
ed at her with a strange mixture of 
fear and hope in the gaze of his 
blue eyes when she spoke at last. 
Her breath still came quickly, her 
face still had the impenetrable 
cold look, but her voice never fal- 
tered. 

‘Mr. Mildmay, I think I am a 
strange person to ask; but I will 
tell you what I think.’ She 
pauses, and seemingly gathering 
her strength together, asks, ‘ Does 
she know you have a wife ?’ 

Any one else would surely have 
understood his emphatic look and 
tone. 

‘She does now.’ 

* And she loves you ?’ 

Oh, what a world of sadness and 
regret in her tender voice! <A 
spasm crosses his face. 

‘I have never said she loves me. 
She has never shown it in any way.’ 

She broke in quickly, her face 
softening, and the tears standing in 
her eyes. 

‘Then never tell her that you 
love her. She will keep her self- 
respect, and you will save her all 
reproach. If she did love you, now 
that she knows your wife is living 
she will press down her love ; she 
will hide it deep in her heart, and 
no one will guess that it has been 
there. Yes, “till death us do part” 
is how all good women understand 
marriage. I am glad the woman 
you love is like that.’ 

She never for one instant accepts 
him as unmarried, and regards the 
bond as dissolved. In his bitter 
anguish he is tempted to upbraid 
her with hardness of heart ; but she 
looks across at him with infinite 
sweetness, and adds, 

*I am sorry for you, oh, so sorry! 
I know how vain all words seem 
in any great grief, and I know it 
will be a great grief to you to put 
aside the happiness that has seem- 
ed to be within your grasp. I do 
not tell you to try and forget it ; 
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there is no pleasure in forgetfulness. 
I would rather tell you to remem- 
ber how near the temptation was, 
and how you put it away from you. 
Perhaps some day you will know 
that all your sorrow has been for 
some good. I will pray that a time 
may come when the blessing you 
long for may be within your reach. 
I thank you for telling me all this.’ 
And with sweet tear-bedewed face 
she came close to him, and laying 
her hand gently upon his arm, said, 
“I am, oh, so very sorry !’ 

He could not, he dared not, look 
down at her face, but riveted his 
gaze on the blank wall opposite, 
fit emblem of his life; and she, 
softly opening the door, passed out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THaT evening Mrs. Lorraine 
sent for Miss Holt to come to her 
dressing-room after dinner. 


‘Child, I sent for you because 


I am quite alone. Mr. Lorraine 
has gone down to that dreadful 
House. I declare I am as good 
as a widow since he became an 
M.P.’ Though Mrs. Lorraine’s 
words are playful, her eyes are 
eagerly scanning the girl’s face. 
‘Come and sit here by my sofa. 
No, not with your back to me, for 
I want to see your face. Is your 
headache better? Yes; then what 
do these mean?’ With a gentle 
and caressing hand she touched 
the dark rings under the girl’s eyes. 
‘How old are you, Lisa?’ she 
asked abruptly. 

‘Twenty-two. Have you for- 
gotten, Mrs. Lorraine ?’ 

‘No; I thought so, only you 
look less. Charlie is thirty-three ; 
he looks more, doesn’t he?’ She 
watched the effect of her words on 
the girl’s face. ‘Poor fellow! I 
suppose, in the natural course of 
events, he will live thirty or forty 
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years longer. What an endless life 
of loneliness !—for we are a long- 
lived race. And then I suppose 
the Mildmays will die out; and we 
have lived at Overstone since the 
Conquest. What a pity, isn’t it? 
I suppose Charlie looks older than 
most men of his age, because he 
has had so much trouble. Do you 
think it is that?” 

The girl at Mrs. Lorraine’s feet 
murmured an inarticulate assent. 
Then Mrs. Lorraine took her head 
between both hands, and turned 
her face towards her. 

‘It is no use beating about the 
bush, Lisa. Charlie tells me he 
asked your advice, and you have 
dared to oppose my wish. Child, 
you are very cruel; you do not 
know what you are doing; you do 
not know what a true heart, what 
a noble nature, you have sent away 
from the woman he loves. For he 
goes away in his yacht next week, 
and we never know how long he 
may be absent. Last time he was 
away a year, and all that time we 
never heard from him.’ 

The girl has turned her head to- 
wards the open window once more, 
and is quite silent, quite motion- 
less, her eyes fixed on the distant 
stars that begin to shine dimly in 
the summer evening sky. The 
streets are quieter than usual, for 
every one is at dinner, and it is 
too early for people to be going to 
dances and balls ; so only the occa- 
sional rattling of a hansom round 
the corner, or the distant rumbling 
of a carriage, disturbs the silence. 
In the distance an organ is playing, 
and its sound floats up through the 
open window. After a pause Mrs. 
Lorraine goes on. 

‘If you knew what a life he has 
led from the day he was married— 
But I promised not to speak of 
that time. Since then—since she 
left him—he has led years of isola- 
tion, and yet, dear boy, he has 
been so good and patient. He has 
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never railed at life, and cried out 
against the hard fate of having the 
greatest joys of life turned to bit- 
terness. If you could know him 
as I know him, spending winter 
after winter in that desolate big 
house at Overstone,—a house so 
full of memories to him, a house 
with thousands of things to remind 
him how different it once was,— 
then, indeed, you would pity him. 
Ido not think he has spoken to 
half a dozen women in all these 
years. He has been a voluntary 
exile, a self-banished man, and he 
has suffered—I know how he has 
suffered. Who is better fitted than 
Charlie to make a woman happy? 
My poor brother, who was once all 
brightness and life, what is he now?” 

Mrs. Lorraine pauses in her 
pleading for a moment, weeping 
bitterly. 

‘I know it is possible for him to 
regain happiness ; I know he might 
shine once more, be the brightness 
of every party, the life of every 


amusement, if—if he could only be- 
lieve in a woman again ; if—if any 
woman would have pity on him.’ 
Lisa’s eyes still rested on the 
distant stars, and the tears gathered 
in her eyes, and fell slowly down 


her face. Mrs. Lorraine’s words 
touched her deeply ; there was so 
much pathos in her voice, there 
seemed to be so much truth in her 
words ; and Lisa could see the de- 
solation of his life spread out be- 
fore her, and her heart misgave her. 
Perhaps other people might not 
see these things like she did. Mrs. 
Lorraine ought to know. 

Mrs. Lorraine laid her hand 
upon the girl’s, and went on more 
earnestly. 

‘I know the girl he loves now 
would make him happy, for she is 
good and pure, and he would trust 
her. She has had troubles too, 
and that would bring her nearer to 
him. If it was a woman of the 
world he loved—a woman who had 
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been much in society and had 
learnt its artificial jargon; had been 
educated to play with edged tools, 
and to walk on the edge of a preci- 
pice—then indeed I should tremble 
fora second shipwreck. He would 
begin by doubting her, he would 
misconstrue every action, fear de- 
ceit in every word ; but the girl he 
loves is unswerving in her truth- 
fulness, right and wrong are to her 
marked out by broad lines. I 
should be the happiest woman in 
the world if I could see my brother 
married to her. Child, what did 
you say to prevent it? 

Lisa draws her hand away from 
Mrs. Lorraine, and, throwing her 
head up proudly, turns her tear- 
stained face towards her. 

‘Perhaps I was wrong ; perhaps 
this lady may think differently from 
me ; perhaps she might say to him, 
“Yes, I will marry you.” She 
might put away from her the 
thought of a mocking phantom 
which would come to her in her 
dreams at night, and say, “He 
promised to love, honour, and 
cherish me till death us do part ; 
what more can he say to thee?” 
Yes, I was wrong ; every one ought 
to decide for themselves. Even if 
— if this lady does not marry your 
brother, it may make her happier to 
know that he loves her. Will you 
tell Mr. Mildmay that I said this ? 
Perhaps he will not ask her to be 
his wife ; but if he just tells her he 
does love her—yes, it will make 
her happier, and she will under- 
stand.’ 

Her face, so sad, so sweet, so 
eloquent in its earnestness, was 
turned to the distant stars once 
more as the last words passed her 
lips. She neither saw nor heard a 
figure pause in the half-open door, 
for her eyes were turned upwards 
while she prayed passionately to 
keep down the wild hopeless love 
that flooded her heart and soul 
with pity for his sorrow. 
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He spoke from out the dusky 
twilight, where he stood just within 
the doorway. 

‘Child, it is you that I love!’ 

What a world of sadness and 
hopelessness in the tones, what an 
infinite yearning and pity in the 
words! Swiftly she turned towards 
him, and as he advanced towards 
her, slowly a beautiful light broke 
over her face, and, shrinking away, 
she hid her face on Mrs. Lorraine’s 
shoulder. He lifted her up gently 
with all the tenderness of a woman, 
and turned her face up to his. 
She, unresisting, permitted him. 

‘Say good-bye,’ he said, still 
holding her in his arms, and with 
a quiet look of great despair. 

She turned her glorious eyes up 
to his, radiant with her love. 

‘I did not know—I never could 
have thought you meant me /’ And 
then she read all the passionate 
sorrow in his face, and her heart 
grieved for him. She passed her 


hand gently, pitifully, lingeringly 


over his eyes. ‘You are doing 
right to go away and not to say 
anything more. You have told 
her you love her—is not that 
enough? How she lingered over 
the words! ‘She understands ; 
yes, understands quite. Some day 
you will know how much she does 
love you.’ 

Quietly she dropped down out 
of his arms, and he, kneeling down 
beside her in the summer twilight, 
bid her a farewell for many years, 
of which she was happily uncon- 
scious. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue wind whistles, and the 
leaden gray clouds obscure the sky 
in just the same way as they did 
here in December four years ago. 
The little station is not altered in 
any way, and the same brown fields 
and straight yellow road stretch 


out beyond towards the hills as of 
old. Lisa Holt is almost inclined 
to rub her eyes and think it alla 
dream when she gets out of the 
London express, which discharges 
the Lorraines and their luggage at 
Stretton Station. Outside the station 
there is a large private omnibus 
and a high dog-cart waiting. Lisa 
thinks she recognises the horse, 
and, heaving a wistful little sigh, 
turns away and disembarrasses 
Mrs. Lorraine of some of her bags 
and shawls. There is much 
bustle and confusion at the little 
station to-day, with the countless 
packages and bags that are being 
reclaimed by different members of 
the party. For the five children, 
the French governess, and Miss 
Holt, as well as a maid and nurse, 
have come down with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lorraine to spend Christmas 
at Overstone. Charlie had said, 
‘ Bring the whole household if you 
like ; the house is big enough to 
hold them, and I want to hear 
some noisy voices waking up the 
echoes, and laying to rest all dis- 
mal ghosts for evermore.’ He had 
written very cheerfully to Mrs. 
Lorraine, but making no allusion 
to anything that was past. She 
could not understand him. It was 
only last summer that he had re- 
turned to England, and then he 
had not come to see them, but 
had gone straight to Overstone, 
where he had been ever since. In 
November there was an announce- 
ment in the papers which had made 
Mrs. Lorraine, as she told her hus- 
band, feel ‘ wickedly glad.’ It was 
a token of Charlie’s release. But 
still he made no sign, and it was 
inexplicable to Cecilia. He had 
written at long intervals from 
abroad, but never even hinted at 
any word or inquiry of Miss Holt. 
She had always shown the letters 
to Lisa, who, on her part, never 
seemed hurt at the omission. But 
Mrs. Lorraine had not told her of 
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the death which would make Char- 
lie free in her eyes. If he had 
cared to do so, he had had plenty 
of time himself. Early in Decem- 
ber the letter came inviting them 
all to Overstone, ‘to a regular 
house-warming and house-opening,’ 
he had said; ‘and I must have 
some one to play hostess.’ Cecilia 
had thought regretfully of the past. 
Lisa had never left the Lorraines 
since she had first come to live 
with them four years ago. Winter 
and summer, holidays and school- 
time, their home was her home. 
Every year her duties have been 
made lighter, till she fears, she 
sometimes says, ‘that they will 
leave her nothing to do.’ Mabel 
and Dora, both getting big girls, 
have a French governess, and when 
they are in tewn they attend classes, 
or masters come to them almost 
daily. Lisa is more Mrs. Lorraine’s 
companion now than the children’s 
governess, and has all the deference 
paid to her, and reliance placed 
in her, of a faithful friend. She is 
scarcely altered since we saw her 
last. Perhaps her manners are less 
shy, but the grave sweet smile and 
earnest eyes are just the same. 
The children worship her, and 
sometimes Mrs. Lorraine says she 
is jealous. They are hardly landed 
on the little platform to-day when 
Mr. Mildmay, stooping his head, 
comes out through the little door 
of the station. Again Lisa thinks 
it must be a dream. But after a 
second glance, he is engaged with 
the children, so she can look as 
long as she will. Does she fancy it, 
or is he in reality greatly changed, 
grown younger, happier, more 
light-hearted, with a look of hope 
and life on his face, such as she 
had never seen there before? His 
deep-toned voice thrills through 
her and brings strange tears to her 
eyes as he speaks a hearty ‘ Wel- 
come, everybody.’ He _ includes 
Lisa and mademoiselle in a cour- 
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teous bow, almost too formal, and 
Lisa returns it with a little cold 
salutation. That was how they 
met. She was hurt deeply. He 
had kissed his sister and the chil- 
dren, and had warmly shaken 
hands with Mr. Lorraine, and this 
was all the recognition he had for 
her. He might have given her 
some warmer greeting; he might 
have shown he had not quite for- 
gotten her. She had not forgotten 
him. She turned away from the 
happy family group with blinding 
tears in her eyes, and feigned to 
look for some misplaced article. 

‘ What have you lost?’ said some 
one beside her, startling her into 
looking up. Did he see the tears ? 
Making some indistinct reply, she 
hurried down the platform, leaving 
Mr. Mildmay abruptly. 

It took some time to settle the 
children and nurse in the big omni- 
bus, then Mrs. Lorraine and made- 
moiselle got in, and Lisa was pre- 
paring to follow when Mrs. Lorraine 
said, 

‘Lisa dear, just look for my 
black shawl; I left it inside the 
station.’ 

She came back almost directly 
with the missing article, but in her 
absence the omnibus had grown 
too full to hold her, and Mrs. Lor- 
raine apologetically said, 

‘You will not mind driving with 
Charlie ? 

The wistful brown eyes turned 
unwillingly to Mr. Mildmay, who 
was tightening the reins at his 
horse’s head. He said, she thought 
rather coldly, 

‘You need not be afraid to trust 
yourself to me, Miss Holt; the 
mare shall not run away to-day.’ 

‘I am not at all afraid, Mr. 
Mildmay.’ 

The same words, accompanied 
by the same look—how well he re- 
membered them !—the first ‘ime he 
had driven her, four years ago. 
Could it be possible it was only 
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four years ago? The omnibus had 
started long before Mr. Mildmay 
was ready, and Lisa waited shiver- 
ing outside the station, following its 
progress all up the straight road 
before her. 

‘Will you go inside to the fire 
till I am ready? her companion 
said. 

She obeyed at once, and watched 
him through the window unrolling 
large fur rugs, and settling a foot- 
stool, wondering vaguely why he 
took so much trouble. He was not 
a man at all given to paying little 
attentions to women. At last he 
opened the door, saying curtly, ‘I 
am ready ;’ and she, taking up her 
bag, went outside. It was the very 
same bag she had carried to Over- 
stone years ago, on that dismal 
journey, and her mind would recur 
to it over and over again. 

Parsons was holding the horse’s 
head, and the porter was carrying 
out boxes and portmanteaus to a 


cart that waited to take their lug- 


gage up to Overstone. Mr. Mild- 
may assisted her up, first carefully 
obliging her to sit in the middle of 
a large bearskin, which he then 
wrapped tightly round her. 

‘ Here is a sealskin cape for your 
shoulders.’ 

She could not help laughing a 
little. 

‘Really this is absurd. Are we 
going to Siberia?’ she said. But 
she obeyed him, for he looked so 
grave about it. 

‘Parsons, you can go home in 
the cart with the luggage,’ he said 
to the man as he took up the reins. 

Parsons looked anything but 
gratified, and they drove off. They 
were fully ten minutes after the 
omnibus, and Mr. Mildmay did 
not at first seem disposed to over- 
take it, for they drove along at a 
very steady pace. The silence was 
unbroken for some time, though 
Mr. Mildmay glanced constantly at 
his companion’s face. But she was 


Divorced. 


too absorbed in her thoughts to 
notice it. 

‘Do you remember the last time 
I drove you? he said at last. ‘It 
was just such another wretched day 
as this.’ 

She started, and turning a trou- 
bled face to his, said, 

‘Yes, I do not forget.’ 

‘I am glad ofit,’ he said, playing 
with the lash of his whip. ‘Have 
you been happy in the past years— 
since I have seen you?’ he added, 
but looking away from her. 

‘How could I be anything else? 
I should be most ungrateful if I 
were not. I never knew what it 
was to be cared for till I came to 
Mrs. Lorraine, and Mrs. Lorraine 
is like my own sister to me now.’ 

He was looking at her eager 
eloquent face now, and as he looked 
her colour rose, for she knew how 
thoughtless her speech had been. 
He feigned not to notice. 

‘Cecilia tells me you sometimes 
go out with her now, and even 
come down to dinner, and appear 
at her parties.’ 

She laughs. 

‘Mrs. Lorraine makes me, and 
I—well, you said I must obey 
her.’ 

They have come in sight of Over- 
stone, standing at the top of the hill 
in the distance. He points with 
his whip. 

‘You know it?’ 

And she speaks with more haste 
and passion than he has ever heard 
in her voice before. 

‘Am I ever likely to forget it? 
Lucille is buried there. Why do 
you remind me of the unhappiest 
day of my life? You are cruel. All 
this time I have been trying not to 
show how my thoughts would go 
back to that miserable drive, not to 
let you see how it all comes back 
to me. Why did you make me 
drive with you ? Why could you not 
let me go with the others? Mr. 
Mildmay, you are not as kind as 





Kind Words. 


you used to be. You are changed 
if you like to give me pain.’ 

He passes his arm round her. 

‘And are you not changed at all, 
Lisa ?” 

She looks at him with some sur- 
prise, but with a piteous pleading 
in her frightened eyes that goes 
straight to his heart. 

‘Lisa, she is dead,’ he goes on ; 
‘and I have brought you home to- 
night because I wanted to ask you 
to be my wife before you entered 
my home. I have loved you so 
long and faithfully without any 
hope, child. Are you changed, 
and have you nothing to say to 
me?” 

She had shrunk away from him 
at first, but as he spoke she yielded 
herself to his arm. She did not 
utter a single word, did not ask 
one question, but looked up at him 
with a serene and holy light upon 
her face, and suffered him to bend 
his head and touch her lips. It 
had been very easily managed; for 
Mr. Mildmay had whispered a re- 
quest to his sister to contrive that 
Lisa should drive home with him ; 
and Mrs. Lorraine, looking into 
her brother’s face with questioning 
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eyes, had read her question an- 
swered in his happy face. Of the 
girl’s faith and truth and constancy, 
they neither seemed to doubt. 

There are no spectators in any 
of the hedges and ditches, and the 
country is only a bleak and desolate 
plain between the station and 
Overstone. There is no living 
soul to see them, and the cattle 
and grazing sheep scarcely lift 
their heads to gaze at passing way- 
farers. So under the cold Decem- 
ber sky they plight their troth; 
and Lisa says dreamily, as they ap- 
proach Overstone, 

‘You brought me to this village 
on the most unhappy day of my 
life ; this is the happiest day of my 
life.’ 

His voice trembled a little, but 
his blue eyes looked radiant with 
happiness when he spoke again 
gravely, 

‘To love, honour, and cherish 
thee till death us do part.’ 

Then, her eyes full of tears, eyes 
that were solemn and grave in their 
great earnestness, Lisa rejoined, 

*To love, honour, and obey till 
death us do part.’ 

Y. M. 
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On, mildly speak, oh, gently breathe 
One little word of kindness ; 

Ye know not where that word may fall 
To lighten human blindness. 


The world is large, time flies apace ; 
Let hand and heart together 
Bind in firm bonds the human race 

In love and peace for ever. 


Some stricken heart bowed down by grief, 
Some child of sin or sorrow, 

May listen to that kindly word, 
And rise to heaven to-morrow. 


W. H. THOMSON. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
XXI. TWO SERVIAN LOVE-LAYS. 
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I. 
SPRING SERENADE. 


THE cruel winter is over and gone ; 

Arise, my fair one, arise ! 
The spring puts her garments of verdure on, 
And birds are singing their orison ; 

Arise, then, my fair one, arise ! 


The rose in her bower of beauty smiles, 

And earth assumes her soft love-wiles ; 
Arise, my beloved, arise ! 

But thou art as coy as the timid dove : 

Oh, lose not the golden occasion of love ; 
Arise, my beloved, arise ! 


Make haste, lest the privilege we miss : 

Let our lips cling close in affection’s kiss ; 
Arise, my fair one, arise! 

In the radiant light of our own bright clime, 

Oh, list to the sound of my ardent rhyme ; 
And arise, my beloved, arise ! 


II, 
IN THE GARDEN. 


We will meet in a garden divine : 
Be it mine, love, that garden, or thine, 
It will still be a garden of bliss. 
We will meet there and blend in love’s kiss. 


Thou shalt be, sweet, a rose blushing red ; 
I a butterfly poised overhead, 
Gently hovering. Say, can I miss 
To steal from thy red lips the kiss ? 
MAURICE DAVIES. 








